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WANDERINGS THROUGH THE CONSERVATORIES AT KEW. 


Reanes, art thou aweary of 
London, as the dusty streets, 
full of panting pedestrians, and suf- 
focating summer air, remind thee 
that the ‘season’ is at an end, and 
thy thoughts run roaming among 
fields, and flowers, and country 
things in general? Does the bright 
sunbeam, as it shines so unbecom- 
ingly upon stucco and tiles, utter 
forth in thine ears its glorious voice, 
bidding thee come where thou shalt 
see it darting down the hill-side, 
shooting into the valley, and leapin 

among the stones of the brook? 
Thou wilt find, then, a journey to 
Kew at once pleasant and profitable. 
As to conveyance, there is the rail- 
road for such as have little time, the 
omnibus for those that have more, 
and the iron steamer for those who 
have most. Or for those who have a 
stout heart and a strong chest, there 
is the wherry sufficiently light and 
‘trim-built’ to carry a pair of friends 
thither from Battersea Bridge in an 
hour—the tide permitting. Go how 
we will, the way is a desirable one, 
the end easy of attainment, and the 
object worthy the undertaking, for 
there sits, 


Enthroned in vegetable pride, 
Imperial Kew, by Thames’s glittering 
side. 
Maybe thou canst not go: duties 
hold thee back, forbidding even a 
half-day’s rest from toil. Maybe 
thou mayest not go: sickness chains 
thee to the bedroom, where all thy 
country remembrances are fresh stir- 
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red by the balmy perfume of a 
tender friend’s present of flowers. 
Maybe thou wilt not go: thou 
carest for none of these things. 
Plants, flowers, grassy slopes, fan- 
tastic vegetation, have no beauty in 
thine eyes. Nay, then, if thou nei- 
ther canst, nor mayest, nor wilt go, 
listen to us as we recount our wan- 
derings there; and, whether to gra- 
tify, or soothe, or seduce thee, bring 
to thine acquaintance some of the 
fair and flower-crowned inhabitants 
of these splendid stoves. 

Through the kindness of Sir W. 
J. Hooker, whose prevailing inter- 
cession has obtained this favour, the 
gates of the Botanic Gardens are 
thrown open to the public every 
day at one o'clock, the Day of Rest 
alone excepted. Entering in, and 
purchasing from the keeper of the 
gate the excellent guide-book of the 
distinguished director, we may take 
our pleasure unquestioned, and wan- 
der whither we will in these beauti- 
ful grounds. Nay, it is not forbidden 
even to tread the smooth elastic turf 
which overspreads like a green car- 
pet a large part of the grounds, and 
testifies by its close-shaven appear- 
ance to the careful tendance it re- 
ceives from those whose office it is to 
preserve order and beauty in this 
seat and court of Queen Flora. 
Here we may rest and dream under 
the overspreading foliage of a tree 
whose branches once waved on Chi- 
lian hills, or on the mountains of 
Japan. Here we may sit under the 
shadow of the cedar of Lebanon, and 
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travel in spirit to that ancient time 
when the First Temple was yet to be 
builded, when they of Tyre brought 
much cedar-wood from Lebanon to 
David for that House which was to 
be ‘exceeding magnifical, of fame 
and of glory throughout all countries.’ 
There we may stand by a drooping 
willow-tree, whose history carries us 
back to Napoleon in his island pri- 
son, for this is a scion of the tree 
which long bent its branches over 
the secluded tomb at St. Helena. 
Every tree has its tale; and a sum- 
mer’s afternoon might be spent in 
listening to these alone. But we may 
not linger. Let us pass by the first 
and the second houses and make for 
the Royal Palm-house, the paradise 
of plants of warmer homes and fas- 
cinations than ours, and the glory of 
the botanic gardens of Kew. 
Proceeding up the charmingly ar- 
ranged Grand Promenade, on each 
side of which lies a profusion of in- 
cense- breathing flowers, decked in 
raiment fairer than the attire of 
princes, we come into view of this 
noble stove. ‘Truly it is a magnifi- 
cent work, worthy of our time and 
country, and of the delightful study 
in furtherance of the objects it has 
been erected. It isa meet temple and 
abode for the royal tribe of Palms. 
Its proportions are just, and the ge- 
neral impression it leaves upon the 
mind is such as does credit to the 
skill of its architect. Its form is cur- 
vilinear, the least amount of light 
being by that means lost by reflex- 
ion; and it consists of a central por- 
tion considerably elevated, and of 
two wings of lower dimensions. The 
position has been well chosen: in 
front, its graceful lines are reflected 
by the glassy surface of an orna- 
mental piece of water; and behind 
is an open area bounded by lines of 
high trees. It is constructed wholly 
of iron, which gives to it a degree of 
lightness and elegance unattainable 
in any other mode of construction : 
yet, when closely examined, the ribs 
which support its transparent sides 
are of great strength and thickness, 
and contain a large mass of metal. 
‘Why have they used that ugly 
green glass for it?’ exclaims the non- 
scientific visitor, who would rather 
have beheld its sides covered from 
' the influence of the skies by some 
clearer and colourless medium. Few 
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imagine that any other motive 
directed the choice of this mate- 
rial than a view to economy ; still 
fewer that the true motive is a purely 
scientific one, and that the selec- 
tion of this ‘ugly green’ was the 
result of a number of long-con- 
tinued and delicate experiments by 
Mr.R. Hunt. Singular to relate, glass 
of this tint does away with the necessity 
for shades, and by refusing passage to 
many of the rays of heat from the 
sun effectually prevents the scorching 
of the plants, so often the bane of the 
conservatory. Practical gardeners 
have long known the value of such 
glass, but the true cause of its utility 
was reserved for detection by a train 
of experiments originated purely on 
theoretical grounds. If plants had 
sensation, what shall we say their 
feelings must be, whose fair faces 
had ever looked smilingly up into a 
heaven of blue, at being now placed 
under a glassy sky of green? Let 
us enter and make our own inquiries. 

A glazed door, and a passage a 
yard or two in length, conduct us 
from the temperate to the torrid 
zone, from Europe to Brazil. With- 
out was a genial English summer 
day, within was the damp and over- 
powering heat of Hindostan. Into 
what noble society are we now intro- 
duced! What regal forms are these 
which stand bathing their green 
crowns in such an atmosphere of 
moisture, heat, and light? What 
trees are these whose polished shafts 
shoot high into this fragrant air, 
and carry on their summits such 
magnificent head-dresses of greenery ? 
These are the vegetable princes— 
the kingly family of Palms. Let 
us pay our addresses to them in turn. 
This, which stands some 30 or 40 
feet high, is the chief beauty of the 
flower-court. See the symmetry of 
its faultless form, and mark the 
waving coronet of plumes which is 
tossed so lightly into the ambient 
air. This, which overshadows a 
wide area, is a beauty of another 
order ; its wide-diverging leaves sur- 
round it with an impenetrable de- 
fence against intruders. This, again, 
is one whose broad and beautiful 
robe of leaves invites the weary to 
shelter and repose beneath its sha- 
dow. Arranged around, the peers 


and officers of state, stand grisly old 
trees, whose looks are so fierce, 
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whose arms so horrent with spines, 
that they may well represent the 
warriors and mighty ones of renown 
in the vegetable army. Here is my 
Lord Duke Euphorbia, a fierce vege- 
table he, whose sap runs poison to all 
creation, and whose rough form is 
armed at all points with dangerous 
weapons. Here again is Major- 
general Cycas, a short personage, 
very stout, excessively rough out- 
side, and carrying loftily a military 
plume ; but he is a good creature at 
heart, for he yields excellent sago! 
And here is poor Ensign Sugarcane, 
a very tall gentleman, whose high 
aspirations have led him to the top 
of the stove, where he dangles rather 
gracefully downward some slender, 
feathery leaves—the paleness of his 
general aspect give him a weakly 
appearance. 

There are, however, many inha- 
bitants of this vegetable palace whose 
acquaintance we ought to make in a 
more particular manner. One would 
little suppose that this earthen 
vessel set on a side-shelf, partly filled 
with water, in which floats a com- 
mon-looking plant, deserved a place 
among the rarities of this house. 
Yet the humble plant therein con- 
tained has a history which all the 
vegetable creation besides cannot 
match for poetry and interest. Many 
a time does the careless traveller 
along the roads of sunny Italy pass 
it by as a thing of nought,—can 
anything worth notice grow in a 
wayside ditch? Those who with our- 
selves have wandered amid the follies 
and flowers of Darwin’s Loves of the 
Plants, will well remember his ac- 
count of the Vallisneria, and its 
history has been the poet's theme 
abroad as well as at home. Decan- 
dolle quotes some pretty lines from 
a French poet, which tell accu- 
rately enough its strange and sim- 
ple tale. 

The ‘chaste Vallisner’ produces 
two kinds of flowers; the one con- 
taining the germ of the future seed, 
the other the yellow dust or pollen 
necessary to its perfection. The first 
kind of flowers are seated on the end 
of a long, slender, spiral stalk, which 
enables them to float above the sur- 
face of the water, and to accommodate 
themselves to the varying height of 

rivers in which they are found. 
The others, however, have very short 
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stalks, and are, therefore, kept close 
prisoners under water by a delicate 
vegetable chain. In vain do the 
first- named flowers unfold their 
beauties on the surface of the shining 
river ; the germ will never be quick- 
ened unless the poor flower-captives 
below can break their chain, expand, 
and so cause the pollen to fall upon 
their companion flowers. Who shall 
do this for our poor plant? Who 
shall break the chain and let the 
prisoner go free? He who would 
manifest His creative skill to our 
wondering eyes, even in this insig- 
nificant plant, He unlooses the chain; 
for it has been ordained by Him that 
the expansion of the flower on the 
surface shall coincide with the time 
when that beneath the waves is al- 
most complete ; and when the right 
time arrives the little flower below, 
in some singular manner, is let loose, 
leaves the main stem and rises upward 
like an air-bubble to the top, where 
it expands amid a crowd of the other 
flowers, and its pollen is wafted by 
the air to them : this done, it withers, 
dies, and is soon borne away by the 
impetuous waters to be no more seen. 
But this is not all. The heedful 
parent plant below, as if sensible now 
that there was no further need for 
its flowers to stray so far from home, 
gradually draws them under the 
water to itself by the contraction of 
the spiral stem; until at length the 
flower which once basked in sunshine 
and air on the surface, now lies a not 
unwilling prisoner on the bed of the 
river, where its seed strikes root, and 
a new plant is formed. 

Let the reader now be introduced 
to a rarity of habits less romantic, 
but in itself not less interesting, than 
the sentimental Vallisneria. This 
plant, which, although of small 
stature as yet, is a veritable palm in 
its figure, is the Vegetable Ivory 
Palm. The toy-makers’ shops have 
of late been filled with the curious 
product of this tree—vegetable ivory, 
cut, carved, and variously wrought 
into different articles. Our fair rea- 
ders must also have noticed that it 
has taken the place of ivory for the 
ornaments of their parasols. Would 
it be believed that this hard and 
stony substance, the fruit of the palm 
before us, ap at first in the form 


of a clear, limpid, tasteless fluid, 
which the traveller gladly drains off 
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in the groves of Peru, or by .the 
banks of the M ena? After a 
time, the liquid mes converted 
into this dense and solid substance. 
It is a poor substitute for ivory, after 
all; for it soon becomes dirty and 
discoloured, nor can pieces of a large 
size be obtained of it. 
Another tree belonging to this 
splendid family — the offspring, to 
uote the greatest palm-botanist that 
om ever lived, Von Martius,* ‘ of 
Pheebus and Terra’—is the singular 
Waz-palm of Humboldt. ow 
strange a feature this tree forms in a 
tropical landscape may be imagined 
when it is stated that it is somewhat 
of a skittle shape, largest in the 
middle ; and may be realized by re- 
ferring to several plates given by 
Von Martius, which exhibit it in the 
most picturesque positions. Not to 
wander, however, out of the artificial 
tropic we are now in, it is interesting 
to notice on the stem and leaves of the 
young Wax- palms a whitish exuda- 
tion, which, in the older trees, becomes 
a real waxy excretion, and is largely 
employed for economical purposes. 
The commanding and stately elegance 
of the Wéine-palm invites our atten- 
tion to itself, and must not, on any 
account, be passed by without a word 
of recognition. How vividly does 
the sight of this fair tree, about which 
travellers tell us that in the hot 
season it will yield a hundred pints 
of toddy or palm-wine in the twenty- 
four hours, recall to memory Wal- 
ler’s lines in The Battle of the Summer 
Islands :— 


The sweet palmettoes a new Bacchus 
yield, 

With leaves as ample as the broadest 
shield ; 

Under the shadow of whose friendly 
boughs 

They sit, carousing where their liquor 
grows ; 

and in friendly proximity stands the 

valuable Sago-palm, lifting its orna- 

mental head to the joy of light. The 

native plunges his knife into the back 

of this palm, and, with a rude wooden 

tube, conducts from the gaping 

woundintoa huge calabash or earthen 

vessel the sweet and luscious liquid 

which wellsthereout ; and from this, 


* We are grieved to have seen it recently announced that Von Martius has rained 
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by a little" management, he obtains 
from one to two hundred weight 
excellent sugar. And when all tie 
life-sap is drained away, he plies 
axe, lays the dying trunk low, and 
from its interior obtains, perhaps, 
two hundred weight of excellent and 
nutritious sago. Here, too, is the 
stately Cocoa-nut palm, whose shapely 
trunk, crowned with comely foliage, 
plunges high into the air, aad over- 
tops many a neighbouring tree. How 
pleasant to lie, as Darwin (not Eras- 
mus) has it,—to lie under such a tree 
in the heat of a tropical day, and 
drink the cool and wholesome liquid 
of the nut fresh plucked! ow 
fair those coral-circled islands, upon 
whose glistening white shores a grove 
of such palms casts its grateful 
shadows! 

This tall and somewhat graceful 
tree before which we now stand is 
the far-famed Papaw-tree of South 
America. Reader, if thou knowest 
what it is to eat for dinner animal 
food that the morning’s sun saw 
running about in the shape of pigs or 
poultry, what a price wouldst thou 
set on the papaw-tree! It has the 
odd but important property of ren- 
dering the very toughest animal sub- 
stances tender, by acting in some 
peculiar manner upon the muscular 
fibre. Great tales are told of its 
powers, which, were they not sup- 
ported by unquestionable evidence, 
and that of men of science, one could 
scarcely credit. If the cook would 
have his fresh-killed mutton tender 
by dinner-time, he takes it and sus- 
pends it on the branches of this won- 
derful tree. The same simple ex- 
pedient suffices to convert, so far as 
edibility or masticability is concerned, 
an old fowl into a young capon. 
No matter how tough and stringy 
the creature may be, whether by 
nature or by age, the vapour of the 
papaw softens its obdurate fibre, and 
renders it acceptable to the tenderest 
teeth. Is there attached to the brute 
retinue of the house an old hog, whose 
ragged coat and hard-set frame tes- 
tify to muscles of iron beneath the 
tough rind ?—the papaw-tree is the 
remedy. Supposing the presence of 
famine comes to be felt, and ne- 


himself by the publication of his magnificent work on the Palms, and now offers some 


copies of it at a greatly reduced price. 
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cessitates his death, after a few 
hours’ dieting upon its leaves and 
fruit the old hog becomes as amen- 
able to knife and fork as a young 
sucking-pig ! 

What is this? A tortoise of wood 
putting out a young stem, and adorned 
with luxuriant green leaves? It is 
even so: this is the Testudinaria. 
It is a relative of the distinguished 
family of Yams. The part out of 
which springs the delicate stem, so 
graceful in appearance, might well be 
mistaken for a clumsy attempt on 
the part of a carpenter to form a 
tortoise out of a block of wood. 
Although above ground, it is pre- 
cisely analogous to the potato, being 
a iaher : it 1s,in fact, a great wooden 
yam, and sometimes goes by the 
name of ‘the elephant’s foot.’ It is 
as slow in its habits as the creature 
after which it is named, increasing 
by very small degrees from year to 
year,—at least, perceptibly. 

Uprearing its leafy banners on the 
oP of a naked stem is a tree on 
which the eye of Humboldt would 
rest with more than ordinary plea- 
sure. This is a young specimen of 
the celebrated dragon-tree tribe of 
Teneriffe. Itselfas yetis of no great 
size; but Humboldt, in the following 
sentences, describes a tree of the same 
family, famed as the dragon-tree of 
Orotava, which has for countless cen- 
turies flourished, and been the glory 
of Teneriffe :— 

This gigantic tree is now in the garden 
of a M. Franchi, in the little town of 
Orotava, one of the most delicious spots 
in the civilized world. In June 1799, 
when we ascended the Peak of Teneriffe, 
we found this enormous tree then pos- 
sessing a circumference of 45 feet a 
little above the root. Tradition relates 
that this dragon-tree was worshipped by 
the Guanches, the original inhabitants of 
the island; and that in 1402 it was as 
large and as hollow as when we saw it. 
When we call to mind that the dragon- 
tree is of a very slow growth, we may 
readily conceive that this Orotava giant 
is extremely old. 

One who visited it more recently, 
in 1837, states that it is still living, 
growing in a neglected cabbage-gar- 
den! Surely such a vegetable monu- 
ment deserves better treatment, when 
we remember that it is, probably, 
one of the most ancient living in- 
habitants of our earth! 

Ah, well may a shudder go through 
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the frame as we hear the name of the 
next,—the Tanghin, or Poison-tree 
of Madagascar! ‘Can such a fair 
young tree,’ we are tempted to ex- 
claim, ‘ be charged with the horrible 
murders related of that poison ?* 
Surely no tale of death is told by 
these green leaves and not unat- 
tractive aspect! Gotothe benighted 
islander, and, pointing to its glossy 
foliage, listen to the recital of the 
accursed use to which this tree is 
turned which he will tremblingly 
pour into the ear. In the ordeal by 
the tanghin a great assembly is sum- 
moned to witness the trial of an un- 
fortunate wretch, accused, justly or 
unjustly, of crime. The accusation 
heard, the mock trial concluded, the 
proof of innocence or guilt is to make 
the accused swallow a nut of the 
tanghin tree, which is managed by 
the direction and under the superin- 
tendence of the priests. If his sto- 
mach is in a condition to reject this 
frightful poison he is pronounced 
innocent, and is instantly released 
to receive the congratulations of his 
friends on his fortunate escape. But 
if he be a man of stronger digestion, 
his stomach retaining the deadl 
substance, the demonstration of his 
guilt is complete, and the convulsive 
death-struggles of the miserable man 
conclude the evidence, to the satis- 
faction of the assembled multitude. 
It is a mournful truth, that the issue 
of the tanghin ordeal is rather an 
indication of the feeling of the priests 
towards the accused than of his in- 
nocence or guilt. It is easy to con- 
jecture how this is managed. 

Well known to the wandering In- 
dian is the shrub, whose light green 
bark and delicate foliage make it 
conspicuous in attractiveness even 
here,—the Mandioc-plant. The spe- 
cimen is from four to five feet high, 
the natural stature being eight feet ; 
and little could the ignorant spectator 
imagine, from the innocence and 
luxuriance of its aspect, that in its 
vessels ran a deadly poison, and in its 
cells lay locked at the same time the 
wholesome and excellent food we call 
cassava! Let us quote Schleiden’s 
animated notice of this interesting 
plant :— 


In a dense forest of Guiana, the Indian 
chief has stretched his sloping mat be- 
tween two high stems of the magnolia ; 
he rests indolently smoking beneath the 
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shade of the broad-leaved banana, gaz- 
ing at the doings of his family around. 
His wife pounds the gathered mandioc- 
roots with a wooden club, in the hol- 
lowed trunk of a tree, and wraps the 
thick pulp in a compact net, made 
from the tough leaves of the great lily- 
plants. The long bundle is hung upon 
a stick, which rests on two forks, and a 
heavy stone is fastened to the bottom, 
the weight of which causes the juice to 
be pressed out. This runs into a shell 
of a calabash gourd placed beneath. 
Close by squats a little boy, and dips his 
father’s arrows in the deadly milk, while 
the wife lights a fire to dry the pressed 
roots, and by heat to drive off more com- 
pletely the volatile poisonous matter. 
Next it is powdered between two stones, 
and the cassava meal is ready. Mean- 
while, the boy has completed his evil 
task; the sap, after standing some con- 
siderable time, has deposited a delicate 
white starch, from which the poisonous 
fluid is poured off. The meal is then 
well washed with water, and is the fine 
white tapioca, resembling in every re- 
spect arrowroot ! 

Would that there were a good 
book written on flower-worship, it 
might be called an Essay on Anthol- 
atry. It would be more interesting 
than any other study of the systems 
of idolatry. ‘Idols of wood and 
stone, the work of men’s hands,’ are, 
alas! too common upon our fallen 
earth to attract much notice now. 
The worship of flowers and trees is 
far less frequently met with ; but of 
its existence as a system of supersti- 
tion we have many evidences. A 
famous object of such reverence is 
the great Hand-flower tree, or Hand- 
plant of Mexico, whose light, tall, 
and elegant form, is conspicuous 
among the green beauties which sur- 
round it.* In a solitary spot on a 
Mexican plain stands the parent 

lant, a tree of considerable size. 

he superstitious Mexicans declare 
it to be the only tree of its kind in 
the world, but it has been abun- 
dantly discovered in other regions. 
It stands itself there at once the 
temple and the object of religious 
worship, and hanging from its boughs 
may be seen votive offerings of vari- 
ous kinds. The traveller might no- 
tice little worthy of attention in its 
appearance when he passes it in win- 
ter; but in summer, when clothed 
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with leaves, and above all, when 
adorned with flowers, its aspect is 
very interesting, for from every 
branch appears a large and strangely- 
formed flower, out of the centre of 
which a hand projects its crooked 
fingers, armed with claws! Travellers 
tell us it is difficult to secure a flower 
of it, so eagerly are they sought after 
by the natives. 
In a retired position we shall find 
a good specimen of the Humble, and 
also of the Sensitive plant ; the leaves 
of those plants, even when un- 
touched, trembled and waved at the 
gentlest commotions in the air, while 
those of their less sensitive compa- 
nions were perfectly still and mo- 
tionless. But why content ourselves 
with prose ?— 
Weak with nice sense the chaste mimosa 
stands, 
From each rude touch withdraws her 
timid hands ; 
Oft as light clouds o’erpass the summer 
lade, 
Alarmed, she trembles at the moving 
shade, 
And feels alive through all her tender 


form 
The whispered murmurs of the gathering 


storm ; 
Shuts her sweet eyelids to approaching 


night, 
And hails with freshened charms the 
rising light. 

Strange that these bundles of ve- 
etable tissue which compose the 
eaves and branches of the plant 
should be endowed with powers so 
near akin to those of muscle and 
nerve ! 

But of the vegetable marvels of 
this palm-steve there is no end. 
‘Another and another still sue- 
ceeds,’ each having claims on our 
interest not less weighty than their 
predecessors. It is enough. Let 
us mount the elegant spiral stair- 
case, and take a last look at the 
fair dwellers in this glorious abode 
before quitting it for houses of a 
humbler order. Here, soft and invi- 
sible, rise the perfumed vapours of the 
motley vegetable crowd below, and 
floating upwards leave by the open 
lights to diffuse their exotic odours 
in the air around. Here may we 
catch such a sight of the plant- 
princes and nobles as may transport 


* For a good portrait of this tree, vide Mr. Bateman’s splendid work on the 


Orchids of Mexico and Guatemala. 
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us in spirit to the teeming woods, 
where under the quickening beams 
of a vertical sun the earth brings 
forth with a primeval fertility such 
fair creations as are unknown under 
a colder sky. We want but the 
chatter of the monkey, the scream of 
green, blue, and red parrots, the cry 
of the oriole, the glittering forms of 
the humming-birds, the hum of in- 
sects, and the sombre shadows of a 
tropical forest, to complete the real- 
ization. Since these we may not 
have, let us leave this Hesperidean 
garden under glass, and wander else- 
where. Reader, wilt thou accompany 
us while we pay our homage to the 
fantastic Orchids ? 

On our way to their warm abode, 
let us mention a few statistical par- 
ticulars about the noble stove we 
have quitted. Jts entire cost has 
been* .... but this sum, large as it 
is, surely is well devoted to an end 
so noble, and a science so important, 
as that of botany? Its extreme length 
from end to end is 362 feet ; the cen- 
tral portion is 100 feet wide, and 66 
in height. Each of the wings is 50 feet 
wide and 30 feet high. Its tempe- 
rature is maintained by an extensive 
hot-water apparatus, ingeniously dis- 
posed beneath the level of the floor 
and side-shelves. It is estimated to 
contain nearly 50,000 square feet of 
glass. The furnacesare all out ofsight, 
and the smoke from them is con- 
veyed by a tunnel underground to 
an ornamental tower answering the 
purpose of a chimney-shaft. In this 
tunnel is also a railroad, along 
which coals are carried to the fur- 
naces and the ashes removed,—thus 
everything that would give a ‘fac- 
tory’ character to this immense 
structure is carefully concealed. 

But we are at the orchid dwelling. 

It were well if on entering one 
could be provided with some lighter 
garments than those which become 
our climate. Ifthe palm-house was 
hot, this literally steams; and the 
moist-vapours, laden with the most 
fragrant perfumes, penetrate the 
clothes and surround us, like the 
fabled divinities of old, with a cloud 
of warm incense. Such are the 
tender habits of these flower-favour- 
ites, that they require a very ele- 
vated temperature for their successful 
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management. Who shall adequately 
describe these strange and out- 
landish plants? Here are some 
scrambling upon old logs of wood, 
some uprising out .of cocoa-nut 
shells, some out of oyster shells; 
some rest on a lump of peat, some 
upon a bundle of fagots ; some peep 
through a wire cage, and not a few 
look as if they were fixed in nothing 
at all, but hung suspended in the air, 
tossing out their fairy-like flowers 
like a cloud of birds. Wonderful 
plants are the orchids! Here is one 
which flowers at the root instead of 
by the usual stem ; here is one whose 
only food is water and air, flowering 
as it is tied up by a piece of wire to 
the roof, and exhaling scented breath- 
ings all around; here is another 
whose painted flowers resemble in- 
sects on the wing; and here are 
a score more which resemble no 
earthly things whatever, nor any 
unearthly things that pen has de- 
scribed or pencil dfawn. One is so 
extraordinary in appearance, that 
when first seen abroad in a botanic 
garden by the natives they declared 
it to be an artificial flower, and 
would not believe in its being a 
natural production, even vane 
exhibited to them growing upon the 
living plant! Here are fair and 
healthy representatives of those aris- 
tocratic plants which alone are per- 
mitted to deck the brow of noble 
Indian maidens; here are others 
whose relatives breathe pure odours 
on the shrines of saints in Mexican 


‘Roman Catholic chapels; and here, 


too, is the magnificent King-plant of 
the Cingalese, whose deep green 
leafy robes of state are decked with a 
gorgeous network of gold. Scram- 
bling up awkwardly at the end is 
the Pitcher-plant, an ungainly-look- 
ing vegetable, at the end of whose 
leaves is the pitcher with its curious 
lid, part filled with the crystal drops 
distilled by the plant itself, and part 
with the drowned bodies of over- 
eager insects which have crowded 
thither for a sip of these dangerous 
waters. Interesting, however, though 
this spot is, it is far too hot for a 
lengthy sojourn. Yet even a hasty 
glance may help us in some degree 
to a conception of the floral grandeur 
and splendour of the woods where 


* Here there is a hiatus in the MS. 
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these beautiful plants grow wild, 
hanging their lustrous flowers on 
every tree, and filling the air with 
ravishing fragrance. Half the en- 
chanting beauties of a tropical wood 
are due to the |profusion of orchids 
which it displays; there they hang 
in festoons from tree to tree, or 
climb the scaly trunks, or sit in 
vegetable a upon a throne of 
boughs, displaying such glories of 
modelling and colour as are alone to 
be found in the works of the great 
Creator. Let us leave their delight- 
ful society, lest we catch the prevail- 
ing orchido-mania, and direct our 
steps elsewhere. 

urning into this less pretending 
structure, we shall find the atmo- 
sphere a little less glowing than the 
last, but still hot and oppressive to 
the feelings of some. Why have we 
come into a building so insignificant 
to be baked, and made languid and 
faint? ‘To behold a scion of that 
world-renowned plant —the deadly 
Upas-tree. Fable has added little to 
the accounts of the true poisonous 
virulence of the Pohon Upas. Woe 
to him that, meeting with this tall 
and handsome plant in its native 
abode, should be induced to wound 
its sappy bark and touch the milk 
juice which flows out from the ah 
—blisters and ulcers speedily appear, 
the punishment of his audacity. 
Woe to the mightiest monarch of 
the forest into whose sides the arrow 
dipped in the juice is cast. And, 
alas for Kim who unwarily pene- 
trates the palaces of death, the Upas 


— in which this plant luxu-. 


riantly lives amid a scene of deso- 
lation which has scarcely yet been 
overdrawn by the horror-stricken 
travellers who have peeped into 
these fearful spots, where lie the 
bodies of birds and insects, and the 
whitening bones of animals and men. 
The Upas-tree, however, is innocent 
of this work of destruction, which is 
exclusively due to the heavy carbonic 
acid gas filling the lower strata of 
the atmosphere in the ‘Valleys of 
Death!’ If, reader, thou canst say,— 
At noon (the lady’s matin hour) 
I sip the éea’s delicious flower, 
the aspect of a few humble shrubs of 
the various kinds of tea-plants will 
not be unpleasing to thine eye, and 
they are to be found luxuriant here. 
Again have we a Humboldtian re- 
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miniscence in the shape of a young 
plant of the Cow-tree. Listen:to the 
words of this traveller once more :— 

On the barren flanks of a rock grows a 
tree with dry and leathery leaves ; its large 
woody roots can scarcely penetrate into 
the stony soil, For several months in 
the year not a single shower moistens its 
foliage. Its branches appear dead and 
dried ; yet as soon as its trunk is pierced, 
there flows from it a sweet and nourishing 
milk. It is at sunrise that this vegetable 
fountain is most abundant. The natives 
are then seen hastening from all quarters, 
furnished with large bowls, to receive 
the milk, which grows yellow and thickens 
at the surface. Some drain their bowls, 
while others carry home the juice to their 
children ; and you might fancy you saw 
the family of a cowherd gathering around 
him, and receiving from him the produce 
of his kine. 

The odorous nutmeg and clove, 
the aromatic cardamoms, and others 
of like sweet habits, 

Cast round a fragrant mist of spicy fumes, 


and tempt us to rest awhile in their 
perfumed presence; but we must 
away, and, passing even the beautiful 
sacred Indian bean, let us turn our 
steps to the residence of the eccentric 
family of Cactuses. 

Perhaps there are no stoves in all 
these Royal Gardens which appeal 
more to one’s feelings of — 
and amazement than those whic 
contain the cactus family. Surely 
these are the very caricatures of the 
vegetable world. On what principle 
Tumty were formed their astonish- 
ingly queer shapes? Here stands 
the patriarch of the family, the seri- 
ous and mournful-looking Old Man 
cactus; a tall, green, bristly pillar, 
covered with carbuncles, and orna- 
mented at the top with flowing hair, 
white as the driven snow. Here is 
one, a vegetable serpent, all but the 
mouth and tail. Here is another 
which represents a candelabrum. 
May one believe it to have been 
used to that end at the festivals of 
the flowers? Here is one like a 
cat-o’-nine-tails, and another like a 
hedge-hog. Here, too, is the cochi- 
neal cactus, all bestrewn with cochi- 
neal insects. But what we might 
not inappropriately call the ‘ fat-boy’ 
of the collection, is the huge, corpu- 
lent Visnaga cactus of Mexico. This 
monstrous plant is short, but exces- 
sively stout, is of a lively green 
colour, and is crowned with a brown- 
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ish cap of hairsatthe top. Its weight, 
we are informed, is 713 lbs. It was 
drawn with vast labour and care 
from San Luis Potosi to the coast by 
oxen, it was thence cautiously ship- 
ped and despatched for England ; 
it reached Kew without injury, and 
is now, we are happy to say, in the 
most robust health. Long may it 
continue so. A melancholy anecdote 
is told of a still larger one which, 
three years ago, was to be seen in 
apparent health in this collection. 
It appeared well settled in its new 
abode, when, alas! it was discovered 
that its tender sides had received 
some sort of fatal punch ; and this, 
with the constitutional disturbance 
caused by its long and perilous ad- 
ventures by sea and land, induced a 
rapid decay, and its enormous corpse 
poisoned the air around in its putre- 
faction and dissolution. Altogether, 
the cactuses are a tribe of monstro- 
sities, adorned, strange to say, with 
exquisite and gorgeous flowers of the 
most perfect form and beauty. Yet 
the places of their artificial abode, — 
Where shapelessness on shapelessness 
is piled, 
and where 

Irregularity holds systematic rule, 
have a strange attractiveness arising 
out of this very circumstance. When 
the eye is weary with the more comely 
forms of other vegetable tribes, it 
finds new interest in the eccentricities 
of these plants. Is it not Pope that 
writes,— 

Thus some objects please our eyes, 
Which out of Nature’s common order 

rise ? 
We may, on this principle, account 
for the rage which our German 
neighbours have for cactuses, and for 
their recent attempt to infect us with 
the same passion in the Lilliputian 
members of this family, which are 
now to be seen flourishing in little 
vermilion pots on every drawing- 
room table. 

Whither shall we now wander, for 
the lengthening shadows and de- 
clining sun remind us that our after- 
noon is well-nigh spent? In alow 
stove, which is as hot or hotter than 
the orchid-house, we shall find 
under a bell-glass a plant worth 
staying awhile to look upon,—the 
Venus’ Fly-trap. The specimen is 
small, but its peculiar irritability is 
well developed. The bell-glass, how- 
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ever, protects it from experiment, 
and preserves the lives of the insects, 
which might otherwise fall victims 
toitsextraordinary prehensile powers. 
Sir W. J. Hooker tells us in the 
guide-book he has published, that 
there exists no reason to believe that 
the death of the insects caught by 
this plant is the source of any nutri- 
ment to this vegetable fly-catcher ; 
but careful experiments have been 
undertaken by feeding the plants, so 
to speak, with pieces of raw flesh, and 
comparing them with others not thus 
nourished, when it was found that 
the former thrived much more luxu- 
riantly than the latter. Of course 
we may not decide which opinion is 
correct ; yet we may ask if the fly- 
traps of the Dioneea muscipula are not 
connected with the nourishing of the 
plant, to what end was it thus en- 
dowed? Another wonderful plant, 
perhaps the most wonderful plant in 
the whole vegetable kingdom, exists 
in these stoves,—the Desmodium 
gyrans: it has no English name. 
This plant we were not so fortunate 
as to recognize ; but its peculiarities 
are so striking, that it deserves to be 
looked out for. It is a plant afflicted 
with the St. Vitus’s dance. Every 
leaflet quivers and shakes periodi- 
cally ; and sometimes the whole plant 
is agitated, while the surrounding air 
is perfectly still. ‘The strange, fan- 
tastic, Stag’s-horn fern, invites our 
longer stay by. its remarkable ap- 
pearance. Growing as it does simply 
upon a piece of flat wood, we can 
conceive how funny the aspect it 
presents in its native woods, where 
one might suppose some wandering 
hart,— 
With his hornes high, 

The greatest that were ever seen with eye, 
had left them sticking to the trunk 
of a tree! 

What shall we say more? The 
peal of the six o’clock bell tells that 
our time is gone, and our wanderings 
must come to an end. 

Royal Kew, farewell,— 

Ye glades exotic, 
and all ye 
Fruits and foilage of discordant skies ; 

ye herbs, and flowers, and trees, whose 
glorious hues set forth His glory and 
shew forth His praise that made ye. 
Reader, what sayest thou now? wilt 
thou let another week pass and leave 
Kew unvisited ? 
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OUR NEW CURATE. 


Cuap. I. 


EFORE introducing you, reader, 
to the remarkable personage who 
gave occasion to the present story, I 
must try to make you familiar with 
the scene of his labours and exploits. 
This is Noseleigh, in Devonshire, a 
‘wealthy and increasing manufactur- 
ing town, the centre of a rich and 
populous agricultural district,’ as the 
promoters of the Great North Devon- 
shire Railway described it in their 
prospectus, but in the view of its 
inhabitants, or such of them as have 
ever been ten miles out of its neigh- 
bourhood, a singularly dull, common- 
place, second-rate country town, ma- 
nufacturing nothing but straw-plait 
and scandal. It is, however, a place 
with some pretensions to prettiness ; 
indeed, until the North Devonshire 
built their staring red station at the 
foot of the chalky hill which com- 
mands it, there were few pleasanter 
views in the county than that which 
met the eye of the coach-traveller on 
emerging from the deep old coach- 
road which cuts through the hill-top, 
and enabled him to take in at a glance 
the valley, the town, the stream, and 
the dense beech-woods of Lord Nose- 
leigh’s park in the distance. Many and 
various as have been the states of mind 
inwhich I have returned home—from 
school or from college—in disgrace, 
in love, or in debt—that view has 
never varied in its soothing effect ; 
and in ten minutes more I have en- 
countered ‘the governor’ in a more 
hopeful spirit, and with a calmer 
temper. 

The coach-road winds down the 
hill—we will take the coach-road, as 
the railway is not yet finished—and 
enters the town by a bridge over the 
Nose, a narrow, insignificant stream, 
but good for trout a mile above. 
The white house with the large gar- 
den on the hither side of the bridge 
is Major Grafter’s. The major is 
fond of children and growing wall- 
fruit, the last predilection not incon- 
siderably aiding the first, as I myself 
could testify fifteen years ago,—other- 
wise he is gouty, and swears a good 
deal. The ivy-covered cottage op- 
posite belongs to Mrs. Welter, the 
widow of our last rector: she knows 


everybody, and is disposed to be een- 
sorious. The other cottage rather 
behind it, with trees and a lawn 
sloping down to the water, is occu- 
ied by Mrs. Howard, a rather pretty 
ady with two children. Unlike her 
neighbour, she knows nobody and is 
known by everybody, for her hus- 
band only comes to visit her once 
every two months, the charitable 
view of the case being that he isa 
fellow of Magdalen, Oxford, who 
has married, but does not wish to 
forfeit his fellowship. Now let us 
cross the bridge. The large red 
house at the corner is our great inn, 
the Noseleigh Arms, kept by Mr. 
Tom Saunter, a sporting character, 
and one of the Devonshire eleven. 
A little further you have the rec- 
tory, a nice old rambling house ; and 
opposite to it the church, much dese- 
crated by modern lath, plaster, and 
whitewash. ‘There is a subscription 
on foot for restoring the edifice, but 
young Noseleigh, Lord Noseleigh’s 
son, has rather dammed up the cur- 
rent of liberality by publishing a 
pamphlet in its favour so audaciously 
Puseyistical, that Mrs. Welter’s hair 
has, as she declares, stood on end 
ever since she read it, and she has 
talked of nothing else for a month 
past. Indeed, the worthy lady has 
no particular reason for liking this 
production, as the principal object of 
its horror and abuse is that generous 
action of her deceased husband in 
presenting his own garden-table as 
an altar, and railing it with the very 
same materials of which his new lawn 
fence was formed. Immediately 
abutting on the churchyard, with 
one window commanding the church 
and vestry-doors, is the tall, upright 
abode of Mr. Benjamin Collins. 
Mr. C, is a Radical, and the plague 
of the rector, the churchwardens, and 
all their subs. He opposes every 
rate, and periodically libels the curates 
in the Western Herald. Why he is 
not a Dissenter everybody wonders. 
It is true that he ostentatiously pa- 
tronizes the short, stout minister of 
the Baptist persuasion, who presides 
at Little Bethel ; yet he still comes 
regularly to morning and afternoon 
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service. The most probable con- 
jecture is, that were he debarred from 
the exercise of checking the lessons 
in the fly-leaf of his Prayer-book, 
and taking long notes of the sermon 
with the heretical sentiments con- 
spicuously underlined, he would die 
outright for want of excitement. He 
has—this his worst enemies cannot 
deny—one very pretty daughter. 
There she is—Julia Collins, with the 
n parasol, coming out of the 
raper’s shop! Her cantankerous 
old father dotes on her, and she, as 
will presently be shewn, is romantic 
in her ideas and aristocratic in her 
tastes. You see she shakes hands 
with a weather-beaten gentleman in 
blue: that is Admiral Fyler, her 
father’s great opponent, and the High- 
Church, High-Tory leader of Nose- 
leigh. ‘They walk past, and we bow 
from the coach, which stops anon at 
the Red Lion to change horses. The 
assengers, bound like myself for 
oseleigh, dismount; and so, dear 
reader, as John, the family footman, 
is waiting for my carpet bag, I cannot 
be your cicerone to that even row of 
brick houses above, where live the 
attorney and the two surgeons, nor 
to the pleasant region of villas be- 
ond the town, with some of whose 
inhabitants this story has yet to deal. 
The dreaded interview with ‘the 
governor’ is now over, and we are 
quiet again. I must, therefore, try to 
make you better acquainted with the 
rest of our neighbours and their con- 
cerns,—at least, so far as we have to 
do with them at present. We will 
begin with the Church, of course. 
In English country places—indeed, 
in great English cities, too—the staple 
subject of conversation with the con- 
gregation is the clergyman, his man- 
ner, his sermons, those disgracefully 
expensive bonnets his wife wears, and 
how in the name of wonder he can 
contrive to keep a horse on that 
income! Unhappily for the Nose- 
leigh congregation, their clergyman 
is an unusually unfertile topic. In 
the first place, the Rev. John Smith 
is very well off, the living being 
worth considerably more than a thou- 
sand a-year. In the second place, 
he has absolutely no character at all 
—nothing salient about him : all of 
him is as round, smooth, and pluffy 
asabladder. In early life he worked 
hard at Cambridge, and is said to 
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have made himself a very decently- 
educated mathematician. He was 
immediately elected fellow of his col- 
lege, and there he waited doggedly 
on, eating and drinking his fill at the 
hall table, until a good college living 
should fall to his share,—which event 
happened after he had vegetated 
twenty years in the celibatarian dig- 
nities of his fellowship. Meanwhile 
he had fairly rum'to seed—the slang 
expression being literally true in his 
case—and was not greatly reinvigor- 
ated by grafting on himself a waning 
maiden, whom he picked up at a 
watering-place,—the first lady, it is 
said, whom he met after obtaining 
his benefice,—a woman with even 
fewer peculiarities than himself,—too 
solemn to be quite silly, too trifling 
to be quite a Gorgon. The couple 
never afforded food for gossip: he 
has been said to eat rather too 
much, and a few niaiseries of hers 
are occasionally reported, absurd 
enough to amuse even the society of 
Noseleigh. This is, however, about 
all that is positive in the rectory: 
negatively, both the rector and his 
wife are unendurable. She would 
spoil the best dinner if one sat by 
her side ; and as for him at this 
moment I remember the protracted 
torture of listening to his sermons in 
the holidays. I remember them all, 
in their periodical recurrence every 
two years; the one against the 
Roman Catholics, the one about our 
‘ Dissenting brethren,’ the Sacrament 
Sermon, the series on the Command- 
ments,—their very phrases are ste- 
reotyped on my memory. To the 
Noseleighans they came as much a 
matter of course as roast beef on 
Sundays, or the Litany. Nobody 
would have dreamed of making a 
remark on them, or considering them 
the proper subject for one. At the 
morning service, as little attention 
was paid to the sermon as the stout- 
est Anglican could desire. But the 
state of things in the afternoon was 
very different. Then the curate 
preached. ‘The young ladies looked 
out the text carefully in their Bibles ; 
the old ones wrinkled their fore- 
heads, and prepared to listen and 
criticise; Mr. Collins took out his 
pencil and paper; and the admiral, 
to vex him, looked as laboriously 
edified as possible. 

I remember the reigns of two 
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curates at Noseleigh preceding that 
of my hero. The first I recollect 
was Mr. Sloman, the meekest, mild- 
est, most cadaverous, and most un- 
earthly of men. He was Evangelical, 
and said to be a choice protégé of 
Mr. Wilberforce. As he walked, 
with white tie and stooping shoul- 
ders, along the High Street, you 
would have compared him to a sickly 
rabbit. It has since struck me that 
his case would be the best application 
of Tennyson’s lines,— 
His face is very mild and meek, 

And if you smite him on the cheek 
And on the mouth, he will not speak. 
He was a bold fellow, though, on 
occasion, and nearly got knocked 
down by the choleric old admiral, in 
spite of that gentleman’s respect for 
his cloth, for protesting against the 
introduction of cards and punch after 
a private meeting of some charitable 
society at the Fylers’. But with cer- 
tain middle-aged gentlewomen he was 
an idol. For be it known, that from 
the visit of a Miss Elizabeth Travers 
to her aunt’s at Clapham, where she 
was introduced to Mr. Wilberforce, 
there sprang ten thousand woes to 
Noseleigh. This lady, on her return, 
was found to have given upall thought 
of matrimony, after which she had 
previoushy been a tolerably energetic 
aspirant, and to have taken to herself 
instead a desire for proselytism which 
seemed perfectly maniacal. In her 

arlour there immediately formed 
itself the nucleus of what is called 
the ‘serious’ party at Noseleigh. 
In less than six months after this 
original sitting, the ‘serious’ and 
‘worldly’ sections of the town and 
district stood apart, ‘like rocks that 
have been rent asunder.’ Strifes and 
divisions were as rife as scandal had 
been before. Miss Travers and the 
set who held the Wednesday prayer- 
meetings at her house publicly de- 
clared that, in their view, the whist- 
club, which had Thursday séances at 
Mrs. Welter’s, was composed of little 
better than castaways. Poor Mrs. 
Welter and her friends—chiefly mar- 
ried ladies, who liked to talk of their 
miseries over their cards—retorted 
with sneers, sarcasms, and inuendoes 
respecting Miss Travers’ former 
tastes and pursuits. But they were 
being fairly and rapidly beaten. The 
young ladies turned against their 
mothers in a body, and when Miss 
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Travers persuaded old Smith to en- 
gage Mr. Sloman on a direct recom- 
mendation from Clapham, there 
seemed no limits to the success which 
was to attend her proselytising. Mrs. 
Welter was in a fair way to retire to 
Bath, leaving the field shut against 
all dissipation, but that of a yearly 
trip to attend the May meetings at 
Exeter Hall. 

The tide ebbed, however, when 
Mr. Sloman rather unexpectedly 
married the heiress of the rich retired 
glover, and went off to lead a fashion- 
able congregation at Brighton. Smith 
was beating about for a curate, and 
with not much prospect of success, 
when there came to him a letter 
from Lord Noseleigh, then resident 
in Paris, begging him to excuse his 
(Lord N.’s) suggesting a person to 
supply the vacant post, but that he 
had been persuaded by his son, a 
young man at Oxford, to use his in- 
fluence in favour of a Mr. Dashwood. 
The gentleman in question, Lord 
Noseleigh added, was a great friend 
of his son's, and was said by him to 
have a decided ecclesiastical vocation. 
Though his lordship had never been 
seen in Noseleigh within the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant, there was no 
man in the place who was not ready 
to bring him ‘ earth and water,—on 
his knees, if need were. So the rec- 
tor accepted Mr. Dashwood at once, 
who arrived in less than a fortnight. 
On the very first Sunday he struck 
his flock dumb with amazement. 
Having only heard the word ‘ ‘Tract- 
arianism’ in dim and distant mur- 
murs, the effect, when it burst on 
them in the concrete with bowings, 
Gregorian tone, and surplice, was 
electrical. People had hardly re- 
covered breath enough to talk about 
it in the week, before another blow, 
worse than the last, took it quite 
away on the ensuing Sunday. I 
believe Miss Travers was firmly 
persuaded that the Prince of Dark- 
ness had come among us in the guise 
of a good-looking gentleman, with a 
long, straight-cut, black coat, no shirt- 
collar, and a shaven crown. For 
myself I was chiefly amused to see 
the odd alteration which Oxford in- 
fluences had effected in that kind of 
character which usually goes to a 
‘good sort of fellow. Mr. Dash- 
wood’s face and some of his expres- 
sions testified that his amusements 
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had at one period of his life been 
more unecclesiastical than at present ; 
indeed, though there could not be a 
doubt of his sincerity, one sometimes 
believed, perforce, that a few of his 
actions sprang from an unconscious, 
but unextinguished spirit of ‘larking.’ 

The more the ‘serious’ people de- 
claimed against him, the more out- 
rageous he became. Still you must 
not suppose that he had no parti- 
zans. ‘The admiral, though not a 
little puzzled at first by the coolness 
with which the new comer treated 
true-blue Protestantism, was still 
disposed to be well affected towards 
any one who called himself a High- 
Churchman. He had hated Mr. 
Sloman far too cordially not to like 
the profession of principles which 
that gentleman and his disciples 
would have voted Anathema Ma- 
ranatha. Mrs. Welter, too—this 
was before Tom Noseleigh’s great 
offence —saw at once the advantage 
oe her by the new light. She 

ad been defeated purely for want 
of some principle to defend, and 
now here was Mr. Dashwood openly 
declaring that the prejudice against 
cards and dancing was an ungracious 
remnant of Puritanism! Indeed, Mr. 
Dashwood was ready to open the 
door to more amusement than even 
this good lady could sanction, for, 
although he was awfully ascetic on 
Fridays, he deliberately proposed to 
her one day that the whist-club 
should meet on the evening of the 
weekly feast-day, viz. Sunday. But 
the fear of Miss Travers was before 
the eyes of Mrs. Welter, aided per- 
haps by some recollection of Mr. 
Welter’s sermons: so this she de- 
clined: but, nevertheless, a fast alli- 
ance rapidly formed between the 
late rector’s widow and Mr. Dash- 
wood, to the great profit of the for- 
mer. The basis of agreement was 
chiefly a change of names. The 
whist-club, the chess-club, &c. took 
the appellations of sundry Anglo- 
Saxon Saints. The old ‘ Ladies’ 
Lying-in and Baby-Linen Charity,’ 
which was nearly extinct, owing to 
the more widely extended popularity 
of Miss Travers’ rival ‘Society for 
the Conversion of the Negroes of the 
Gold Coast,’ was now baptized the 
‘Guild of our Blessed Lady,’ - its 
symbol, B. V. M., in white-headed 
pins on a white-satin pincushion, 
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being ostentatiously exposed on the 
drawing-room tables of the mem- 
bers. All these were strokes of real 
genius. The young ladies came ra- 
pidly round again to Mrs. Welter’s 
side; and, in spite of a rumour in- 
dustriously disseminated by Miss 
Travers, that the curate at an 
archery meeting once engaged a lady 
for the next waltz but one, departed 
to church, despatched the daily ser- 
vice, and then returned to fulfil his 
engagement—in spite of all this, 
things went so swimmingly with Mr. 
Dashwood, that altar-cloths were 
fast supplanting Berlin- wool-work 
throughout Noseleigh, and the coun- 
try round about. Indeed, but for 
an unlucky accident, we might in 
time have come to nunneries and 
sisterhoods of charity, or even so 
roused public opinion and Tom Nose- 
leigh’s feelings, that Lord Noseleigh, 
in a fit of penitence for his ances- 
tors’ sacrilegious misdeeds, might pos- 
sibly have been induced to restore 
Noseleigh Abbey to its ancient and 
sacred uses. But, alas for the freaks 
which Destiny plays with lofty aims! 
one day Mr. Dashwood thought 
proper to celebrate the festival of 
St. Slawkenbergius, the patron saint 
of Noseleigh, at a holy well two 
miles out of the town. The children 
of the charity-school went in pro- 
cession to the place, where a repast 
of cates and ale was prepared for 
them. The surgeon’s apprentice, 
who acted as acolyte, is supposed to 
have doctored the beer—at any rate, 
the youthful assembly was brought 
back to Noseleigh in three carts*and 
a direful state of intoxication ; and 
so strongly was the public feeling 
aroused by these circumstances, or 
at least the feeling of that vulgar 
public to which the parents of the 
school children belonged, that Mr. 
Dashwocd, after being four times 
pelted down the High Street, and 
once ducked in the Nose, was obliged 
to quit Noseleigh for ever—in the 
very moment of victory. 

The variations of opinion respect- 
ing the curate’s proceedings failed to 
make the smallest impression on the 
sleepy nature of our rector, till his 
morale was touched through his 
physique. In other words, he got 
pelted himself one evening, and 
thereupon grew very anxious for 
Mr. Dashwood’s departure. When 
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that gentleman did actually resign, 
he immediately determined that the 
next person to whom he delegated 
the pastoral office should neither be 
one who would get into scrapes, like 
Mr. Dashwood, nor one who would 
rebuke his good dinners by inuendoes 
conveyed through a self-denying 
grace, like Mr. Sloman. For some 
time be did the whole duty of his 
parish without assistance, thereby 
turning into actual agony the hope 
deferred with which each of the two 
parties in Noseleigh looked forward 
to the coming of the next curate, 
each expecting a partizan to side 
with or an enemy to combat. The 
utter absence of anything prononcé 
in Mr. Smith, drove us to seek ex- 
citement in criticism of his curates, 
and now there was no food to satisfy 
our cravings. Smith was a stone, 
when we were asking for bread, and 
would have put up with a serpent. 
Happily for us his personal reign ter- 
minated in a month, for his unusual 
exertions brought on a severe attack 
of gout. Never having suffered five 
minutes’ pain in his life, he was 
almost out of his wits. Without 
losing a day, he posted to London 
and saw Chambers and Brodie. One 
or other of them hinted that Wies- 
baden might suit him ; and accord- 
ingly Smith settled to start for Wies- 
baden in a fortnight,—the only 
obstacle in the way of his going at 
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Our new curate arrived on a Mon- 
day—nearly a whole week before 
his powers and peculiarities could be 
tested in the pulpit. This was vex- 
atious; but he would, of course, call 
on his principal parishioners, and 
great was the speculation as to the 
household which would be first hon- 
oured with a visit. The ‘ Honour- 
able’ prefixed to his name had done 
its work, and more than one family 
bore deadly malice to its neighbours, 
because their position in society en- 
titled them potentially to an earlier 
call. Luckily, very luckily, as the 
event proved, for Mr. Cavendish, he 
selected the Collinses as the first re- 
cipients of his attentions. It is, we 
must confess, not improbable that 
the form of Julia Collins may have 
caught his eye, as she stood in the 
huge bay-window of her father's 
house overlooking the churchyard. 
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once being the want of a curate. As 
the readiest method of supplying 
himself, he advertised in a Church 
newspaper for a clergyman of mo- 
derate views, to take charge of a 
large country parish for three months 
—terms fifty pounds, and the use of 
a comfortable parsonage-house. 

The next day but one came the 
following answer :— 


The Honourable and Reverend Fred- 
erick Cavendish has perceived the Rev. 
M. A.’s advertisement in the Ga- 
zette. Though Mr. Cavendish has never 
been in the active exercise of his profes- 
sion, on which he is not dependent, he 
would not object to take the charge of 
the cure in question for a limited period. 
Terms are not material in Mr. Caven- 
dish’s case. 


Grafton Hotel, London. 


Though the rector, mindful of 
former curates’ escapades, had deter- 
mined to make careful inquiry re- 
specting the applicants in answer to 
his advertisement, yet this note 
looked so well, and he himself was 
so anxious to be off, that he closed 
with Mr. Cavendish at once. 

On the morning of the third day 
after the acceptance had been sent, 
Mr. Smith and lady departed for 
Wiesbaden; and in the evening of 
the same day Mr. Cavendish reached 
the Noseleigh Arms in a post-chaise 
and pair. 


II. 


However, it was certainly fortunate 
he paid his first visit there. That 
old Radical, Collins pére, already ex- 
asperated by the departure of his 
periodical victim in the Western He- 
rald, Mr. Dashwood, had been growl- 
ing maledictions ever since he heard 
that his successor was an Honour- 
able, and of ‘ moderate views.’ Fail- 
ing the ordinary objects of his attack, 
he would probably have been driven 
to seek other and new ones, and 
might accordingly have considerably 
spoiled, as my story will shew, the 
career of Our New Curate in Nose- 
leigh. But this preference in visit- 
ing conciliated him altogether, he 
being no less sensitive to Mr. Caven- 
dish’s rank than is usual with gen- 
tlemen of his politics. He received 
Mr. Cavendish even civilly, did not 
sneer at the Church, and took great 
pains to enlighten his visitor as to 
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the state of the battle then being 
fought between the North Devon- 
shire Company and the London 
and Ilfracombe Direct Atmospheric. 
Since this great contest just then 
agitated deeply the public mind of 
Noseleigh, I may as well take the 
opportunity of mentioning, that the 
partialities of our town were alto- 
gether enlisted on the side of the 
Direct Atmospheric, which had pro- 
mised us a station in the middle of 
the market-place, and carriage of our 
produce to London at next to nothing. 
Mr. Collins, partly because he was a 
man of business, and partly because 
he liked to fly in the face of his 
neighbours, warmly supported the 
pretensions of the North Devonshire, 
not countenancing it the less because 
it promised to spoil by its station 
that view of Noseleigh of which we 
Noseleighans were so proud. It was 
something to have the ear of a per- 
son likely to be as influential as the 
Hon. Mr. Cavendish; and accord- 
ingly old Collins discoursed away on 
traflic, carriage, and so forth, for the 
best part of half-an-hour, to the con- 
siderable discontent of his daughter, 
who wished to draw out the hand- 
some gentleman beside her on more 
familiar topics. Mr. Cavendish list- 
ened attentively, occasionally making 
remarks on the rival railways which 
old C. thought surprisingly perti- 
nent for a clergyman, and then, 
turning to Julia, made some observ- 
ation on the scenery of Noseleigh. 
This was the commencement of a con- 
versation respecting scenery in gene- 
ral, and Devonshire scenery in parti- 
cular, which was becoming rather 
dangerous in reference to the curate’s 
popularity with the lady’s father 
(for old Collins, though he let his 
daughter utter as much rapturous 
nonsense as she pleased, had yet been 
of late beyond measure irritated by 
the scenery argument against the 
North Devonshire station), when 
Mr. Cavendish, with consummate 
skill, effected a diversion apropos of 
the word Devonshire. 

‘You know,’ said he, ‘we Caven- 
dishes are naturally biassed in favour 
of everything connected with De- 
vonshire.’ 

This masterly allusion to the aris- 
tocratic head of his house, fairly 
overcame both father and daughter, 
and Mr. Cavendish rose to depart 
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with the very visible tokens of 
an unconditional surrender before 
him, 

I need not detail the particulars 
of the round of visits which the new 
curate paid in the course of the 
week. Suffice it to say, that in 
every house he displayed the greatest 
strategetical skill, adapting himself 
to the partialities and slipping past 
the prejudices of the inmates in a 
way that was quite wonderful. In 
case of difficulty, the association of 
Devonshire with its duke became the 
ready subject ofanallusion,and proved 
uniformly irresistible with his hearers. 
But it was manifest that he was dis- 
inclined to commit himself to any 
opinion on the religious controversies 
which distracted the place. This was 
unsatisfactory to us in the warmth 
of our partizanship, but, of course, 
Sunday must decide the points in 
doubt. Well, Sunday came, and Mr. 
Cavendish—a tall, good-looking gen- 
tleman, with black whiskers, almost 
unclerically bushy, and a keen ex- 
pression of face—mounted the read- 
ing-desk, and read the prayers un- 
commonly well on the whole, though 
a little natural nervousness caused 
him to make a few mistakes. ‘Then 
came the sermon. ‘The young ladies 
looked out the text with most un- 
sparing vigour; and the controver- 
sialists set themselves to decide whe- 
ther they were to have a friend or 
anenemy. But the sermon at once 
disappointed, pleased, and edified us 
all. It contained no word on Tract- 
arianism, Protestantism, or any other 
‘word of fear. It was a learned, 
elaborate, and most vituperative at- 
tack on the Unitarians. Here and 
there it contained an expression, 
which a critic would have perhaps 
objected to asthardly drawn from the 
well of English undefiled, and in its 
general complexion it was rather too 
rhetorical. But it was decidedly 
striking; and most of us left the 
Church very nearly convinced that 
the. Unitarian controversy was the 
great question of the day, and that 
the polemics of Noseleigh had up to 
the present moment been exerted 
against shadows. There was not a 
Unitarian in the place, so we were 
for once unanimous; and Mr. Col- 
lins, whose friend the stout Baptist 
minister had been aggravated by the 
Unitarians in some matter connected 
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with Lady Hewley’s Charity, was 


—— to be gratified. 
ut there was one thing in Mr. 


Cavendish’s performance which not 
a little surprised and startled myself 
and a few more of the congregation. 
Every now and then—three times, I 
should say, in the course of his ser- 
mon—he stopped short at the end of 
an argumentative passage, and, after 
a little hesitation, gave utterance to 
uncouth sounds for the space of half 
a minute—sounds which might be 
taken from the High Dutch or Che- 
rokee Indian tongues, but which 
certainly belonged to no language 
with which ordinary people are ac- 
quainted. It was, of course, impos- 
sible that an incident so extraordi- 
nary should not be remarked upon. 
Some ascribed it to an affection of 
the throat: others (few in number— 
but was not Miss Travers among 
them ?) spoke uneasily among them- 
selves about ‘ Irving’ and ‘ unknown 
tongues’—and, indeed, had not the 
rapid growth of Mr. Cavendish’s po- 
pularity drowned all cavils, and 
every denial of his perfection, this 
last insinuation might have come to 
something. 

It ended, however, in nothing but a 
little transient surprise. For myself, 
I suspended my judgment, for the 
exercise of which I had no ve 
early opportunity, since, althoug 
the same peculiarity was observable 
in all Mr. Cavendish’s sermons on 
Unitarianism (and he preached a 
series), I left Noseleigh the day after 
his first exhibition for three weeks. 

I found on my return that there 
had occurred in Noseleigh events 
which baffled all comprehension ; 
the whole face of society was 
changed. Paris before and after the 
great 24th of February was a joke to 
it. And our new curate was the ma- 
gician who had effected it all. The 
first thing. I heard was, that the 
* Society for the Conversion of the 
Negroes of the Gold Coast’ and the 
* Guild of our Blessed Lady’ had dis- 
appeared — they were united —amal- 
gamated ; their junction was to be for- 
mally announced and ratified at a 
meeting in the rectory drawing-room 
that very evening. By what mira- 
cles of persuasion Mr. Cavendish had 
brought about this astonishing result 
I cannot say. I only heard the 
fact nakedly announced. ‘Can it 
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be,’ thought I, ‘that the societies are 
to unite on the basis of assisting the 
negresses at their accouchements ? 
But, no! the new association had 
nothing that looked like obstetrical 
in its appellation. Pincushions and 
B. V. M. had vanished for ever. We 
were henceforth, we of Noseleigh, to 
be the parents of the ‘Church of 
England Philanthropic Association,’ 
a society which in its ultimate deve- 
lopement might be expected to em- 
brace the world. Neither the negroes 
nor the ‘ladies who loved their 
lords’ of Noseleigh were to be for- 
gotten. A separate branch was to 
exercise its functions in each of these 
departments. But not these only, 
but every one throughout the whole 
extent of the universe who laboured 
under any bodily or mental ill was 
to be the subject of the society’s 
solicitude. Universal philanthropy, 
conducted on the principles of the 
Church of England, was to be its 
characteristic object—this had for a 
week past been matter of general 
agreement, the details being reserved 
for future settlement. 

I went to the meeting at the 
rectory, and heard Mr. Cavendish 
deliver an eloquent and touching 
address. In his peroration he was 
magnificent. ‘To adopt,’ said he, 
‘the language usually employed in 
the description of highly useful but 
more secular undertakings, our so- 
ciety will have its terminus in Nose- 
leigh, its trunk line will pass at once 
through Africa and Australia, its 
branch lines will permeate the world. 
It will throw open to the philan- 
thropic public the dense vegetation 
of Australian error, the yet un- 
worked mines of immorality in Tim- 
buctoo. Civilization will be con- 
veyed from Noseleigh to regions 
which have only to know it to appre- 
ciate it, and the return carriages will 
bring back to us the gratitude of 
converted millions. The demand 
will create a yet undreamed of sup- 
ply, the supply will ever call forth 
new demands. And to the enlight- 
ened originators of this great and 
spirited undertaking, it may confi- 
dently be expected to produce a 
profit beyond the anticipations of the 
most sanguine speculation in the ad- 
miration and imitation of our country 
and the universal world.’ 

The rapture of his auditors was 
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when the collection of subscriptions 
began. Mr. Collins actually headed 
the list with a donation of 20/., which 
he ostentatiously threw down on the 
table; the admiral followed with the 
same sum ; others with proportionate 
amounts,—even Mrs. Welter, with 
what she called her mite. The sub- 
scriptions amounted to 60 or 70/. 

‘Who shall be treasurer?’ said 
Mr. Cavendish. 

‘ Better pay it into Glyn and Co.,’ 
answered the cautious Mr. Collins. 

‘Ah!’ said Mr. Cavendish, with a 
smile, ‘my bankers! Suppose I draw 
a cheque on them, and they will 
credit us to the amount.’ 

And the curate took from a desk 
one of Glyn’s cheque-books, and 
drew the cheque accordingly. But 
hardly one of us, as we stood over 
him, could help seeing that it was for 
2007. Had Mr. Cavendish wanted 
anything to add to his popularity, 
the combined delicacy and generosity 
of this proceeding would have com- 
pletely done his work. 

There was, however, yet another 
way for Mr. Cavendish's reputation 
to extend itself. I found that he 
had not been long in Noseleigh 
before he proved himself as con- 
summate and far-seeing a man of 
business as he was an accomplished 
and liberal gentleman. A very few 
days after his arrival he announced 
himself a thorough-going supporter 
of Mr. Collins's views on railway 
matters: he repudiated the Direct 
Atmospheric altogether. Such a 
course was directly at variance with 
the strongest prepossessions of the 
Noseleighan public, and the curate’s 
fame was apparently in the greatest 
danger. But sce the result. In less 
than a week there arrived authentic 
intelligence that the Direct London 
and Ilfracombe had proved a bubble, 
and burst irreparably. The chair- 
man had fled to Boulogne, the 
secretary and deposits were not 
forthcoming, and the provisional 
committeemen were shewn to have 
been men of straw. Noseleigh was 
mad with rage at the way in which 
it had been treated; the railway 
witnesses, who had volunteered to 
come up and prove the traffic-tables, 
found themselves mulcted of their 
promised expenses and deprived of 
their anticipated trip; the station in 
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the market-place was lost for ever ; 
and, above all, the whole of the in- 
habitants felt they had been made 
fools of. However, abuse of the 
Direct Atmospheric soon lost itself 
in admiration of the curate’s pre- 
science. People seemed not to 
know how to ascribe too many fa- 
culties and powers to this Admirable 
Crichton—this compound of wisdom 
and goodness. As to the gentleman 
himself, he disclaimed all merit in 
the matter. ‘It was Mr. Collins's 
good sense, Mr. Collins's clear expla- 
nations of the state of the case, which 
had led him to express so publicly 
and positively his distrust of the 
London and Ilfracombe.’ Slowly, 
but surely, Mr. Collins began to 
share the curate’s popularity. The 
Noseleigh vestry had already found 
that this plague of their meetings 
and scrutinizer of their misdeeds had 
been completely disarmed. Mr. C. 
was now as gentle with them as a 
lamb, and the relief was inexpressible. 
The speakers were not now called to 
order every five minutes, the annual 
rate was passed without opposition, 
and the churchwardens escaped being 
libelled in the Western Herald. I 
think I may say that so altered was 
the aa opinion of Mr. Collins, 
that people were even becoming re- 
conciled to a fact which was daily 
getting more evident—the increasing 
admiration for Julia Collins on the 
part of the aristocratic curate. Peo- 
ple did whisper, ‘What will his 
family say ? but they did not write 
anonymous information to the Duke 
of Devonshire, as would without 
doubt have been the case under like 
circumstances a month before. And 
in a few days more a piece of news 
almost raised Mr. Collins to the level 
of Mr. Cavendish. The North 
Devonshire, to whom the field was 
now quite open, announced that they 
would grant some concessions as to 
the course of their line which had 
been demanded by the inhabitants 
of Noseleigh, but which the Company 
had refused to make, irritated, with- 
out doubt, by the support accorded 
to their rivals of the London and 
Ilfracombe. The Noseleighans, who 
had no right or reason to expect 
anything of the kind, were over- 
joyed; and it was simultaneously 
reported that the Company had 
yielded exclusively at the instance of 
L 
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Mr. Collins. The curate took ad- 
of the excitement to propose 
that a subscription should be ed 
for the: purchase of a piece of plate 
— be presented 4 the old —— 
so opportunely was the proposal 
made, tet it eae with ac- 
ion. Fifty pounds were sub- 
seribed at once, although not a soul 
could have supposed that the purses 
of Noseleigh could or would have 
disgorged such a sum, after seventy 
pounds had been collected only 2 
week before. But so it was, and the 
plate was ordered by Mr. Cavendish 
of a London silversmith whom he 
patronised. I saw it when it arrived 
—a broad salver, ornamented with 
elaborately worked arabesques. A 
few only of the privil were per- 
mitted to inspect it while it lay at 
the rectory awaiting the inscription. 
But these few told all their friends 
in confidence that the salver, to judge 
from its size and splendour, must 
have cost nearer a hundred and fifty 
than fifty pounds. 

Thus did our new curate heal the 
bitterest of the distractions which 
had rent society in Noseleigh —that 
caused by the universal antagonism 
of Mr. Collins. I should exhaust 
the patience of my readers if I de- 
tailed to them all the various other 
strifes, heats, and divisions, to which 
his soothing influence was applied. 
Mingled dexterity, good temper, and 
liberality, performed the feat. As 
an instance of the delicate manner in 
which he em — this last agency, 
I will just allude to his conduct in 
reference to one of what may be 
called the smaller cross-divisions of 
the place, and I mention it parti- 
cularly on account of an interesting 
circumstance which accompanied it. 
There were, and all in the town, two 
rival drapers’ shops, almost the only 
case with us of opposition trading. 
The rarity of such rivalry made us 
all partizans of one or the other 
interest — customers, and staunch 
ones, of either Codfish or Macsilkie. 
It is tiardiy credible, but so was the 
fact, that not a few of his flock were 
anxious for the generous and influ- 
ential curate to pronounce in favour 
of one shop or the other. Before 
Mr. Cavendish had been long in 
Noseleigh, he was inveigled on fri- 
volous pretences into the two esta- 
blishments successively. He bought 
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gloves in one and a pocket-handker- 
chief in the other, and examined a 
number of other articles in both. It 


which each shop was making its 
show article. He really could not 
decide between them: both were 
perfect of their kind; Maesilkie’s 
were extremely chaste, Codfish’s the 
richest he had seen. He really 
wished his mother could see them ; 
perhaps one might do for the eur- 
tains of the library, and the other 
for those of the third drawing-room 
at Masborough Castle. It wascurious 
that his mother was furnishing those 
rooms, and had been particularly 
disappointed in the damask sub- 
mitted to her. These remarks were 
devoured by the shopmen and the 
ladies who had persuaded him to 
enter the shops. For they at once 
and surely settled the question, 
which had been earnestly agitated in 
Noseleigh, respecting the individual 
family of Cavendishes to which Mr. 
Cavendish belonged. It was now 
beyond doubt that he was the son of 
Lord Kingsland, of Masborough 
Castle, in Yorkshire. The Town 
Library had a Burke's Peerage, 
which shewed at once that Frederick 
D'Arcy Cavendish was the second 
son of that nobleman, in holy orders ; 
and that the eldest son, by a former 
marriage, was forty-three years old, 
married and childless. ‘This excitin 
news spread in all directions, nor did 
it fail to reach Messrs. Macsilkie and 
Codfish, since that very evening two 
large parcels arrived almost simulta- 
neously at the rectory, each directed 
to the Right Honourable Lord 
Viscount Ringsland, Masborough 
Castle, Yorks, ‘care of the Hon. and 
Rev. Frederick Cavendish. On 
approval.’ 

Meanwhile, it was perfectly mani- 
fest to all who concerned themselves 
in the matter — which category in- 
cluded pretty nearly everybody in 
the place—that things were coming 
to a crisis between the curate and 
Julia Collins. Every evening he 
might be seen crossing the road, 
ostensibly to the church and chureh- 

ard, but the visit always ended in 
his being invited through the bay- 


window by old Collins to come in 


and drink tea. Nor did he ever 
leave the house of his entertainer be- 
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fore ten o'clock, sometimes not before 
midnight. 

As you lingered under the window, 
you could hear Julia’s voice raised 
in singing her favourite songs, and 
then the curate’s deep bass modu- 
lated to soft accord, as he expressed 
his enthusiastic approval. One per- 
son, moreover, reported that he had 
been sitting one beautiful summer 
evening — of course through the 
merest accident —on a grave-stone 
below the Collins’ window, and 
that it had been quite impossible for 
him to avoid overhearing a speech 
of Mr. Cavendish’s, addressed to 
some lady by his side, in the course 
of which blue sky, night, and twi- 
light, were compared to blue eyes, 
black eyes, and grey eyes, and the 
preference was pointedly given to 
the last. As Julia’s eyes were most 
undoubtedly grey, it was impossible 
to escape the application. To say 
the truth, I have since learned, and 
may with confidence inform the 
reader, that the curate’s homage had 
completely turned the poor girl’s 
head. What with his appearance, 
his sermons, his popularity, and his 
pnenees coronet, he seemed to 

er more worthy of heaven than 
earth. Still, openly as his admira- 
tion was expressed, it was long before 
he made anything like a positive 
declaration. Over and over again 
she recalled to mind his language — 
his passionate language. Could there 
be any doubt of his attachment ? 
No, it was impossible. Why then 
delay the full expression of his feel- 
ings? She had it. It must be so. 
His family were doubtless opposing 
the match. A thousand visions of 
haughty aristocratic fathers, meekly 
angelic, persecuted young ladies, 
_— devoted, disinherited sons ; 
ideas which two years of strenuous 
novel-reading had engendered and 
nourished, crowded into her mind at 
onee. She felt herself'a heroine—she 
felt equal to any amount of persecu- 
tion — she would bear anything for 
his sake ; and, just as she had thus 
concluded, Ae stood before her. He 
had stepped through the window 
from the churchyard, and was looking 
at her with an expression of face 
compounded to her eye of mingled 
tenderness and sorrow. He threw 
himself into a chair, and remained 
for a few moments gazing at the 
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delicate hand which was carelessly 
placed on an arm of the sofa. Then, 
raising his eyes to her face, he said, 
with some agitation,— 

‘ Julia— may I—if I dared ——, 
and then he stopped. It was too 
much for her. She burst into tears. 
Mr. Cavendish’s agitation increased, 
and he attempted — rather clumsily, 
it must be confessed—to console her. 
But Julia’s resolution was taken, 
and, after a few deep-drawn sobs, she 
commenced with tolerable firmness,— 

‘Mr. Cavendish — Frederick — I 
know all. Your father—your noble 
father—has forbidden your presence 
here. Go—leave me for ever—I am 
not worthy of the sacrifice you would 
make for me.’ 

This generous devotedness ap- 
parently overpowered the curate. 
For a short time he made no reply, 
but in the end she felt his arm steal 
round her waist. 

‘ Julia,’ said he, ‘adorable Julia, 
hear me. All is not yet lost—I may 
yet persuade ——’ 

But Mr. Collins’s step was heard 
outside the door. Mr. Cavendish 
drew a ring from her finger, replaced 
it by the glittering diamond he him- 
self wore, imprinted a kiss on her 
unresisting lips, and vanished through 
the window by which he had entered. 

It did not at all surprise Julia 
Collins when she heard next day 
that he had announced his intention 
of leaving Noseleigh for London, and 
remaining there till Saturday. The 
pretext for his departure was as fol- 
lows. Some most daring robberies 
had lately been effected in the neigh- 
bourhood and outskirts of Noseleigh. 
Major Grafters’ house had been 
broken into, and the plate carried 
off ; nay, even Mrs. Welter’s cottage 
had been stripped of the silver tea- 
service which the inhabitants of 
Noseleigh presented to her husband, 
the late rector, on the thirtieth 
anniversary of his incumbency. This 
last robbery was attended by cir- 
cumstances of peculiar atrocity, the 
robbers having severely beaten and 
stunned Mr. Cavendish’s own groom, 
who had been kindly sent by him to 
sleep in the house as a protection. 
Everybody was frightened, and Mr. 
Collins took upon himself to secure 
the presence of a famous London 
police-officer. Mr. Cavendish thought 
even stronger measures necessary, 
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and publicly stated that the great 
object of his visit to London was the 
communication of these atrocities to 
the Secretary of State, with whom 
he was acquainted. But Julia knew 
better what was the real cause of his 
absence. He was gone to plead with 
Lord Kingsland, and she trembled as 
she thought of the violent scene at 
that moment transacted betweenthem; 
of the proud, obdurate father, the firm, 
but respectful son; of the prayers, 
the threats of disinherison, the ma- 
ledictions lavished on her head. 

But she exerted herself to seem 
indifferent ; and it was with a me- 
lancholy interest that she went in 
the evening to a large tea-party at 
Miss Travers’ house, partly convened 
for the purpose of exhibiting a con- 
verted Jew (the early first-fruits of 
the Church of England Philanthropic 
Association), but mainly in order to 
devise some little mark of attention 
to be shewn, or some little memento 
to be presented, to the all-popular 
curate on his return. When the 
guests met, a thousand proposals 
were made and rejected. Several 
looked well, but were viewed askance 
as being too expensive. Indeed the 
master-mind and persuasive powers 
of Mr. Cavendish were wanting, the 
fountain of liberality appeared dried 
up, and the ancient thrift of the 
Noseleighans pressed down the elas- 
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So it was albata ; and very shortly 
the Hon. and Rev. Frederick Caven- 
dish himself turned out to be base 
metal. 

In the afternoon of the day after 
the revelation related above, the ex- 
pected official from Bow Street ar- 
rived, charged not only with the 
mission of investigating the robberies 
which had taken place, but also with 
that of apprehending the secretary of 
the defunct London and Ilfracombe 
Direct Atmospheric Railway, who 
was reported at head-quarters to be 
masquerading as a clergyman at 
Noseleigh. 

Yes, it was so. Our new curate 
was nothing more than a swindler. 
After the evaporation of the London 
and Ilfracombe, he had sought about 
where to bestow himself and the 
deposits until the next American 
steamer should sail. Invited pro- 
bably by the greenness of the Nose- 
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ticity of their generous inclinations. 
Miss Travers seemed to feel this, 
and rightly judging that a man’s 
absence is sometimes best supplied 
by material objects savouring of his 
presence, she determined to produce, 
for the inspection of the company, 
in spite of the positive prohibition of 
the curate, the salver destined to be 
presented to Mr. Collins, with a 
private view of which she had been 
indulged. It had been sent to her 
house from the rectory at her earnest 
and persevering solicitation, though 
with an express pledge that it should 
be shewn to no one. Nevertheless, 
she yielded to the temptation ; and 
so sooner had she gently hinted that 
it was in her possession, than the 
chorus of requests to see it was so 
loud and so universal, that she was 
at once compelled to have it brought 
into the room. It came in its oaken 
case, and there was a burst of ad- 
miration as they gazed on its broad 
and resplendent surface. Those who 
had been standing at the sides of the 
room crowded round the table; and 
among them the converted Israelite, 
whose eyes sparkled with eagerness 


almost un-Christian at the sight of 
silver plate. He bent over it, and 
pored into it ; then starting back, in 
a tone of unmitigated disgust and 
astonishment he exclaimed, 

‘s'HELP ME, IT’S HALBATA!’ 


II. 


leighans in patronizing so enthusi- 
astically his railway scheme, he had 
determined to quarter himself on 
them for a few weeks. Mr. Smith’s 
advertisement, which happened to 
catch his eye, decided the character 
in which he was to figure. His 
preparation for the ministry consisted 
solely in walking into Messrs. Wiley 
and Putnam’s shop in Waterloo 
Place and purchasing a volume of 
American sermons, the authorship 
of which he shrewdly supposed was 
not likely to be detected at Noseleigh. 
It happened that he pitched upon 
the publication of a Boston divine, 
written with all the energy of local 
polemics against the Socinian sect, 
which, as our readers are, perhaps, 
aware, is gradually numbering among 
its adherents all the descendants of 
the Pilgrim Fathers. There was 
but one piece of ill-luck in the se- 
lection. The orthodox author had 
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weighted the most convincing of his 
argumentative a with quo- 
tations from the Greek, by way of 
making them fly steadily, and driving 
them more closely home. Mr. Ca- 
vendish’s early education not having 
qualified him for the interpretation 
of the learned languages, and it being 
besides matter of great doubt with 
him whether the Greek was not the 
essential part of what he was reading, 
he supplied the place of the quota- 
tions with sundry inarticulate mut- 
terings, which he trusted the con- 
gregation would either not hear or 
would take for Greek as much as 
anything else. This was the solution 
of the Cherokee mystery. 

The gains, then, in Noseleigh of 
the Hon. and Rev. Frederick Ca- 
vendish, alias Charles Stafford, Esq. 
(Hon. Sec.), alias Mr. William Bun- 
ker, alias Downy Bill, may be sum- 
med up as follows :— 

First of all, bed and board for 
four weeks gratis, the bills being, of 
course, unpaid. 

Secondly, seventy pounds, sub- 
scribed for the foundation of the 
Church of England Philanthropic 
Association. 

Thirdly, fifty pounds subscribed 
for Mr. Collins's piece of plate. 

Fourthly, two large packages of 
valuable damask. 

Fifthly and lastly—to the discredit 
of human nature— Julia Collins's 
diamond ring. 

Moreover, Mr. Cavendish was sup- 
posed by the police-officer to know 
more of the robberies committed in 
despite of his soi-disant groom (the 
missing actuary of the London and 
Ilfracombe), than was quite accor- 
dant with the clerical character. 


) R. HOLDEN is a Cambridge 

scholar, who a few years ago 
obtained the highest classical honours 
of his university. He undertook the 
task which we now propose to criticize 
at the instance of the present Bishop of 
Manchester, whose pupil he appears 
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In exchange for the money and 
valuables carried off, the Noseleighans 
had in hand, Ist, a cheque for 2002. 
on Glyn, Hallifax, and Co., taken 
from a genuine cheque-book, but 
returned with ‘no effects’ marked 
on it, all the funds of the London 
and Ilfracombe having been drawn 
out by the chairman and secretary 
some weeks ago; 2d, a salver of 
patent registered albata plate, value 
two pounds, ten shillings; 3d, a 
ring of mosaic gold, with a paste 
diamond, value three shillings and 
sixpence, in the possession of Miss 
Collins. 

It is needless to say that Lord 
Kingsland indignantly repudiated, for 
himself and his son, Frederick Ca- 
vendish, all conaexion with Our 
New Curate. 

That ingenious gentleman escaped 
across the Atlantic in safety. The 
expected arrival of the policeman 
frightened him away a day before 
his time; but, luckily for him, the 
incredulity of the people of Noseleigh 
was so great as to stagger for awhile 
his pursuers. They remained on the 
spot so long, that the steamer had 
sailed before their return to London 
on his track. 

He went, but he left us sadder and 
wiser men. We were ashamed to 
return at once to our old bickerings, 
Mr. Collins was ashamed to vituper- 
ate, Miss Travers had not the face 
to anathematize, and, though the 
Church of England Philanthropic 
was allowed to pass silently into 
oblivion, the Guild of Our Lady and 
the Gold Coast Society had no heart 
to resume their antagonism. We 
have been more knowing and less 
uncharitable ever since. 


to have been at Birmingham, and 
whose instructions he repays in the 
dedication and preface with what, 
even in the conventional dress of 
modern Latinity, must seem to the 
calm judgment of a looker-on rather 
extravagant praise. The object pro- 


* Aristophanis Comoedie Undecim : textum ad fidem optimorum librorum emen- 
datum notulisque subinde criticis exornatum usibus scholarum accommodabat, 
indicem nominum adjunxit Hubertus A. Holden, A.M. Coll. SS. Trin. ap. Cant. 
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to him was the furnishing of 
an edition of Aristophanes, which 
should be suited by its character and 
com for the use of schools ; and 
this he has endeavoured to attain by 
the publication of a text carefully 
corrected, and at the sametime cleared 
from all objectionable passages, fol- 
lowed by short critical notes in Latin, 
and an index of the various historical 
ws mentioned by his author. 
he result of his labours is com- 
prised in a handsome octavo, taste- 
fully printed, and altogether well 
adapted to gratify those who are 
more or less disposed (as who is not ?) 
to judge by externals. But it is not 
on externals alone that the value of 
the book depends. Mr. Holden will, 
we trust, understand us when we 
say that we have not thought it 
necessary to institute a thorough cri- 
tical examination of all his remarks 
on the text, much less to draw out a 
detailed estimate of the particular 
relation in which he stands to pre- 
vious commentators. Still we have 
seen enough to assure ourselves that 
the notes are such as will sustain his 
reputation in that peculiar walk of 
philology which he has chosen,—not, 
perhaps, that which is most to our 
own mind, yet one which is unde- 
niably of great subsidiary importance, 
and which it is the especial boast of 
Cambridge to have pursued with 
success. Whether they can be said 
to fit his work for schools we must 
take leave to doubt. To us they 
appear better calculated to inte- 
rest the professed scholar, —short 
remarks, the product of a tolerabl 
extensive study of the language, soak 
as one student would take pleasure 
in communicating to another, and 
in hearing his opinion ofthem. Few 
boys, we suspect, even at our first 
schools, will make much of notes 
which presuppose so much know- 
ledge of the author, and such un- 
tiring enthusiasm in critical studies. 
A good school lecture would, we 
should have thought, take very dif- 
ferent ground. Aristophanes may 
be optimus Grecitatis magister ; but 
his educational uses are much wider, 
inasmuch as he furnishes one of the 
very best links by which a tutor may 
connect philology with history. Mr. 
Holden's praiseworthy care in indicat- 
ing the passages where tragic authors 
are parodied might have suggested to 
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him the propriety of drawing atten- 
tion to the position which his author 
occupied with reference to the lite- 
rature of his age. Taking it, how- 
ever, as an edition for scholars, and 
making allowance for some marks of 
a spirit of university cliquism, which 
shews itself, e.g. in the somewhat 
disproportionate references made to 
Mr. Shilleto and Mr. Paley, we may 
safely commend the book to our 
classical readers, as containing much 
that is curious and profitable. 

But our main concern with Aristo- 
phanes is, after all, as a writer, not for 
scholars, but for mankind. Whatever 
may be the value of his works to stu- 
dents as an example of Attic Greek or 
Attic manners, their real interest is 
clearly something quite beyond the 
sphere of mere scholarship. It is as 
studies alike for the critic of comic art 
and for the observer of life in its widest 
aspect, social, moral, and political, as 
reflected in history, that they have 
won so prominent a place in the 
literature of the world. Even those 
who use them as an instrument of 
school and college education are be- 
ginning to speak of them to their 
pupils as having more than an anti- 
quarian significance. Mitchell, many 
years ago, proclaimed his belief in 
the high moral teaching of the 
Auisteghende drama, and both his 
translation and his subsequent edi- 
tions of the several plays were de- 
voted to enforcing that conviction 
upon the world with a zeal which 
philology could not have called 
forth. Mr. Sewell, in his book on the 
Dialogues of Plato, speaks of ‘the 
noble tone of morals, the elevated 
taste, the sound political wisdom, the 
boldness and acuteness of the satire, 
of which the grand object — seen 
throughout —is the correcting the 
follies of the day, and improving the 
condition of his country ;’ all of them 
features in one who ‘ was no farce- 
writer, but a deep philosophical poli- 
tician, aiding to carry on the re- 
formation of an atrocious democracy.’ 
Cambridge scholars will, doubtless, 
disown Mr. Mitchell for his bad 
Greek, and insinuate that Mr. Sewell 
finds this modern treatment of clas- 
sical antiquity convenient partly to 
cover a sae deficiency in exact 
criticism, partly as a weapon of party 
warfare, and thus a Hermann and 
Miiller controversy may be got up 
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im our own country on a small scale. 
For ourselves, in spite of their philo- 
logical delinquencies, which are not 
easily to be — or explained 
away, we hold with the two modern 
izan writers (for such they may 
irly be called) as to the necessity of 
studying ancient Greece in the light of 
nineteenth-century England. Arnold, 
differing as he did toto calo from 
Mitford in political opinion, saw that 
to have infused life into Athenian 
history, albeit through the medium 
of party bitterness, was in itself a 
high praise. Our differences with 
Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Sewell are, as 
we shall have occasion to shew, 
equally wide ; but we feel that they 
have brought the question to its true 
issue, and thank them for having 
shewn that the interest of those times 
is one which has not yet grown old. 
Both of them write a clever, lively, 
occasionally an eloquent style, the 
natural result of the same warmth of 
temperament which generates this 
enthusiasm upon contemporary ques- 
tions, and thus, as in the case of 
Southey, neutralizes, to a great de- 
gree, the cramping, formalizing effect, 
ordinarily to be expected from a life 
of literary seclusion or scholastic 
routine. 

It would seem, indeed, that there 
is something in the circumstances of 
the present day which renders an 
English scholar peculiarly capable of 
appreciating Aristophanes and his 
times. Michelet’s national jealous 
of a commercial people may qualify 
him to throw a vivid and almost 
romantic interest over the dark 

icture of Carthaginian dominion. 

trauss may have caught the linea- 
ments of Julian the Apostate by an 
intuitive perception, only possible to 
one who has Frederick William of 
Prussia before him. But it is the 
London man of letters or the Oxford 
professor who will be most likely to 
understand the questions, moral and 
political, agitated in Athens two 
thousand years ago. Several attempts 
have been made in Germany of late 
years to explain the admitted diffi- 
culty of Aristophanes’ position, par- 
ticularly with reference to Socrates ; 
but the marked disproportion be- 
tween the labour bestowed and the 
success which has attended it. shews 
that the Germans have no living model 
among them from which to judge, 
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Some make him a Neo-Hegelian, an 
a+ arp others a clever roué, 
without or patriotism. Wie- 
land regarded the Clouds as a mere 
piece of comic exuberance, thrown off 
simply for fun’s sake; a more recent 
critic would have us believe that we 
owe the malicious caricature of the 
philosopher to the author's exaspera- 
tion at the failure of the first edition 
of the play, which probably-attacked 
only the Sophists, along with a few 
of the more ouéré members of the 
Socratic class. Even those who, like 
Hegel, have seen that the real con- 
test was between the spirit of the 
old and the spirit of the new, exhibit 
occasionally an indistinctness of ap- 
prehension which shews them to have 
drawn their conclusions from their 
own thoughts or from books, not 
from anything in the shape of prac- 
tical life, daily working without 
them. English writers may not have 
thought on the mysteries of being 
and non-being, or of the necessity 
which, in the process of the revela- 
tion of the idea, generated first the 
Sophists and then Socrates ; but they 
can see in the theological and _politi- 
cal aspect of the last fifteen years 
enough to make them enter at once, 
with little difficulty and with few 
chances of being practically led astray, 
into the spirit of a period which, 
without fear of contradiction, we will 
call the most interesting crisis in 
the history of the most interesting 
people of profane antiquity. What- 
ever errors they may fall into will be 
the result, for the most part, not of 
the principle, but of its application. 
If they happen to ignore any fact or 
misrepresent any character, it must 
be set down as a distortion of view 
which vitiates their judgment on 
things modern, no less than on things 
ancient, it is by no means the result 
of any persuasion entertained by 
them that their own epoch is the 
medium through which the great 
Attic struggle, as it has been termed, 
between morality and religion, may 
be most clearly seen. 

We have thought it right to say 
thus much expressive of a general 
agreement with those who have 
sought to identify Aristophanes with 
the English party, because, in pur- 
suing our own view of the subject, 
we shall have occasion to speak of 
them far more frequently in the lan- 
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age of difference than ofassent. It 
is, indeed, amusing to see how perti- 
naciously our Oxford friends extol 
the moral purpose of a man who, 
were he to revive in these times, 
would be sure to give them abun- 
dant trouble and abundant reason 
to blush for him as a coadjutor, 
however flattered they might feel by 
the support of so transcendent a 
genius, and however glad to have 
their dirty work so effectually done. 
Could they see him as he really was, 
they would at least feel some scruple 
in ratifying the unholy alliance ; but 
now, as he looms through the mist 
of ages, they allow themselves to lose 
sight in thedistance of his less pleasing 
characteristics, or look upon them 
as inseparable from the circumstances 
by which he is surrounded, with a 
tolerance rare in itself and rigorously 
denied to other phenomena of the 
same period. Still we do wonder 
how in any case, and under any au- 
Spices, a man can read through the 
eleven plays of Aristophanes and 
believe him, when all is done, to 
be a writer who had any sincere 
hatred of vice, any real zeal for 
religion and goodness. It will 
hardly be pretended that he ex- 
hibits impurity only for the sake of 
holding it up to scorn. Those who 
advance this plea must surely forget 
the end of the Acharnians and the 
Wasps, to mention nothing else, 
where he is not satirizing the manners 
of existing Athens, but picturing the 
mode of life to be led by an Athenian 
gentleman in the regenerate state of 
things. Possibly this may be pal- 
liated as a playful piece of license, 
containing, after all, a good moral ; 
but the vindication is hardly one 
which we should expect to hear 
from severe judges, whose very prin- 
ciple is not indulgence, but strict- 
ness. No one will doubt that Aris- 
tophanes did believe Athens to be 
degenerating, and that for many of 
the vices which were then fashionable 
he had no taste, and, consequentl 
(for it is impossible to be Seated, 
especially in the case of one who is 
himself not immaculate), a strong 
feeling of abhorrence; but it was 
only as an Englishman, full of insular 
prejudices, might delude himself into 
the belief that he was a man of virtue 
because he kept to the pleasures that 
his fathers enjoyed, and did not run 
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after French dissipation. Doubtless, 
too, though fond of an irreverent 
joke himself on occasion, he believed 
(if belief is the word) that scep- 
ticism and atheism were very bad 
things; but so did Roger Wildrake 
and ab Thurlow, and so do many 
persons of their religious stamp now- 
adays, partly because, however low 
their practice may be, they wish to 
have good principles as something to 
fall back upon in their better mo- 
ments, partly because their tempta- 
tions do not lie in the direction of 
bold speculation, and so there is 
nothing to interfere with their con- 
scientious horror of the crime. The 
goodly towers of the Zschylean wis- 
dom, x«AdAlmveyes eoia, were to him 
what our glorious constitution in 
Church and State, the palladium of 
our social and domestic purity, and a 
multitude of other fine phrases, are 
to his English counterparts, words 
which they feel to be realities, so far 
as to be extremely angry when they 
are attacked by others, yet not far 
enough to make any serious exertion 
at affording themselves a practical 
example of their truth. 

But the thing most like Aristo- 
phanes that has occurred within our 
remembrance is the John Bull news- 

aper of fifteen or twenty years back. 

There is not, of course, the same vein 
of high ideal comedy ; but there is all 
the habitual contempt with which 
the practical man, the man who sees 
good society, regards dreamers and 
experimentalists on the one side, 
and the swinish multitude on the 
other ; there is the wild strength of 
animal spirits fancying itself omni- 

tent, recklessly endeavouring to 

augh down public opinion and re- 

press unwelcome movements b 
epigrams and parodies; above all, 
there is the unscrupulous riot of as- 
sault on the character of individuals, 
private as well as public, within, 
and the Bible and Crown without. 
Theodore Hook had many good 
points, over and above his extraordi- 
nary power of humour, and we feel 
that Aristophanes must have had 
many too; but no one would think 
of extolling the journalist for his 
keen moral perception, scrupulous 
candour, or zealous regard for re- 
ligion ; and that judgment must be 
far more penetrating, that charity 
far more simple-hearted and com- 
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prehensive than ours, that can dis- 
cover any traces of virtues so exalted 
in the author of the Clouds. 

We are not among those who 
wonder how it was that Aristo- 
phanes came to attack Socrates ; 
our surprise is rather excited by 
the fact that there should now 
have been a question raised about 
it. The difficulty appears to have 
arisen in men’s minds partly from 
a kind of @ priori belief in the 
unsullied excellence of the poet, as 
though it were necessary to save his 
credit at all hazards, partly from an 
undue estimate of the extent to which 
he stood on a common ground with 
the object of his satire as the enemy 
of the Sophists. Those who believe 
that Socrates was only borrowed for 
dramatic purposes, as it were, on the 
express understanding that nothing 
more should be made of him by au- 
thor or spectator (a class to which 
Mr. Sewell appears to belong, so far 
as we can understand him, though 
he has considerably mystified us by 
contending that Plato likewise means 
his picture for a caricature, represent- 
ing not so much the man himself as 
‘a more serious personification of 
the Greek comedy’), may safely be 
allowed to rest in their persuasion, 
till they happen to be wanted in 
evidence at.any future time by some 
writer who desires to prove that 
Aristophanes had no real dislike to 
Cleon, though he occasionally availed 
himself of his name. Nor need we 
allude at greater length to the bolder 
attempt of Mitchell, who, seeing the 
attack to have been a real one, and 
not a mere farcical fight, in which 
one man nominally receives the blows 
while another really feels them, sup- 
poses that it was justly directed 
against the Socrates of the time, and, 
like other righteous acts, eventually 
vindicated itself by effecting the re- 
formation of the offender and turn- 
ning him into the more respectable 
character which he now appears to 
us. Hegel, as we intimated above, 
has drawn out in his History of Phi- 
losophy the real community of thought 
which, in spite of discrepancies 
equally real, bound together Socrates 
and the Sophists, and made them 
both naturally obnoxious for the 
same reason to a man like Aristo- 
phanes. ‘They were alike opposed’ 
(to use the language of the Bishop 
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of St. David's, explaining Hegel's 
view in an appendix to vol. iv. of the 
new edition of his History of Greece) 
‘to the ancient principle of simple 
faith, of instinctive, unreflecting, un- 
reasoning obedience and conformit 

to law, custom, and tradition, whic 

had always been regarded as the only 
firm basis of social order in every 
Greek state.’ Our English part 

nomenclature will state the fact muc 

more simply —they were both Li- 
berals. We do not profess to sym- 
pathize with the sublime judicial 
severity with which Hegel gives his 
verdict, recognizing both the Con- 
servative and Liberal tendencies of 
Athens as being of equal worth as 
principles, and regarding the death 
of Socrates as a necessary sacrifice to 
the tragic destiny which presided 
over the collision; still less are we 
of Dr. Forchhammer’s opinion, 
quoted in the same appendix, that 
Socrates was justly put to death for 
his disbelief in the gods of the state. 
This, however, is merely a difference 
of party feeling between us and 
them, and does not affect our per- 
suasion that they have appreciated 
the real bearings of the crisis, whether 
it be their philosophical or their po- 
litical sense that has guided them 
right. Dr. Thirlwall’s objections to 
their position strike us as mere 
special pleading, the result of a habit 
of mind which is more that of an 
historical dialectician than that of a 
philosopher. Surely his old im- 
pressions of the difference between 
Conservatism and Liberalism, of 
which he was conscious when he was 
known as ¢he tutor at Trinity, might 
have been expected to carry him 
through the labyrinth safely. All 
that is said to prove the respect of 
Socrates for hereditary faith might 
just as well be urged in the case of 
Arnold. No one doubts Arnold to 
have been a Liberal; yet the tenor 
of his course was distinctly his own, 
not blending, though generally coin-« 
ciding, with that pursued by the 
main stream of the Liberal. party. 
His anti-Jacobin defence of faggin 

in schools, his love of old chure 

observances, ceremonies, and the like, 
his Church-and-State theory, leading 
him to maintain that the State is 
cognizant of religious truth, and all 
the consequences flowing from such a 
doctrine, might equally be quoted by 
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an advocate to shew that his standing- 
int had been hitherto mistaken. 

t the practical judgment of his 
contemporaries has settled the matter ; 
and so we conceive that evena slight 
acquaintance with Socrates’ philoso- 
phy ought to be enough to convince 
any one that it tended to set men 
thinking, to question and examine 
whether the received account of 
things was true; and this would na- 
turally provoke the hostility of a 
thoroughly worldly mind, acquiescing 
in existing institutions both as 
of the social framework which se- 
cured to the fortunate eupatrid 

restige and position, and also as 
acts which it never felt intellectually 
tempted to disturb, so long as they 
imposed no weight on its own de- 
velopement. Such a mind would, 
as it were by instinct, direct the 
whole artillery of its wit against a 
= crotchety teacher who did not 
now what life was, but went about 
putting notions into people's heads 
always useless and sometimes mis- 
chievous. 

But, it may be said, if Socrates had 
so much in common with the Sophists, 
was there not every excuse for Aris- 
tophanes, who took merely a popular 
view of the scene before him, when he 
confounded the one with the other ? 
Be it so. ‘Those who would justify 
Theodore Hook’s attacks on Arnold, 
may avail themselves of the same plea 
to shelter their Athenian favourite. 
In both cases, we verily believe, the 
calumniators wrote at least as much 
in ignorance as in wilful malice. 
But there are circumstances in which 
ignorance itself amounts to a serious 
crime. There is no call for an 
author of popular talents to emerge 
from his showy superficiality and 
inform himself upon grave and deep 
questions, but if he feel impelled to 
take a part, to adjudicate on a con- 
troversy or denounce a heretic, he 
immediately places himself under a 
most weighty responsibility. He 
cannot then plead the privilege of a 
light - horseman of literature, as he 
has voluntarily undertaken a heavier 
charge. If from a sense of duty, he 
will of course prepare himself for the 
occasion; if from mere levity and 
arrogance, be must bear the reproach 
of deliberate slander. What were 
Aristophanes’ qualifications for judg- 
ing of Socrates? He had a power 
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of imaginative humour, such as has 
hardly ever fallen to any one’s lot 
before or since ; but the possession of 
this weapon does not imply the 
moral judgment that is to wield it, 
though it binds its owner to provide 
himself with such assistance if he 
would be thought a conscientious 
man. He was what would be gene- 
rally called accomplished—possessed 
a practical savoir vivre, which enabled 
him to skim over the surface of life 
gracefully, without resting too long 
on any uncertain spot; but of specu- 
lative cultivation, as distinguished 
from intuitive cleverness, we have no 
evidence that he could boast many 
traces. It was easy to make jokes on 
the reign of Vortex having super- 
seded the reign of Zeus; but on the 
problem how to reconcile the opera- 
tions of the Deity with those of 
nature, given up in despair by So- 
crates, and solved by no one but 
Hippocrates, he does not seem to 
have bestowed a thought. What 
should he know of the theism or 
atheism of this new school? ‘Their 
tendencies were not anthropomor- 
phic certainly ; and not to believe in 
the popular notions of the gods, 
was of course the same thing as 
not to believe in any gods at all. 
If he had given up the popular 
creed, he would have been left with- 
out any on which to fall back, and 
doubtless that was enough for him. 
Socrates has been fortunate enough 
to have justice done him’ after his 
death : no one now insinuates that 
he was an atheist. Others, however, 
even of that period, still bear the 
stigma which ignorance and bigotry 
affixed to them. Diagoras the Me- 
lian passes for an unbeliever; yet 
recent inquiries have shewn that the 
character of his writings was on the 
contrary markedly religious. To us, 
independently of such positive testi- 
mony, it would have been a strong 
presumption in his favour that he is 
classed along with Socrates in a play 
like the Clouds. 

Possibly, too, even the case of the 
Sophists may admit of a more fa- 
vourable statement than that which 
is commonly accepted. They doubt- 
less stood far below Socrates, both in 
correctness of view and in rectitude 
of purpose, but it is not so clear that 
Aristophanes had any right to look 
down upon them. They were only 
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more logical than he chose to be. 
He treated the world as if it were a 
mere egg-shell, at the same time that 
he proclaimed it to be divine; they 
exposed the cheat, and laughed at 
those who expected to find anything 
but hollowness in it. What right 
had he to assume the reality of truth 
and justice while he practically de- 
nied it? to speak of life as a serious 
thing, while Sieactions went to shew 
that he believed it to be ajoke? In 
rationalizing away all faith, and 
honour, and honesty, they were but 
doing explicitly what had long been 
done implicitly by those around 
them. Sceptics they probably were ; 
but a thorough scepticism was the 
first step towards getting rid of the 
unreality which took possession of 
the Athenian mind, in proportion 
as the primitive belief in the old 
gods died out. The various defi- 
nite maxims in which they clothed 
their sentiments appear to have 
had truth in them as far as they 
went. ‘Man is the measure of all 
things,’ as a matter of fact, must 
have appealed to the consciousness 
of many in those times: as an ex- 
pression of what ought to be, it will 
be acknowledged to have its value 
by all who make phenomena the 
modifications of the individual mind, 
and bring moral truth to the touch- 
stone of the individual conscience. 
‘ Justice is the interest of the stronger 
party’ was at all events a plain 
avowal of the practice of the Greek 
states; but do we not sanction it in 
theory, when we talk of a revolution 
being justified by its success, or say 
that the greater the importance of 
any class in the State the more de- 
cided must be its weight in the Legis- 
lature ? We are speaking now of 
the Sophists as they have been 
handed down to us, but we must not 
forget that we know them mainly 
from the representations of their 
opponents, and that a very different 
picture might have been given had 
the lions been the painters. What 
should we think of Malthus and 
Jeremy Bentham were our inform- 
ation about them confined to the 
writings of hostile critics? Gorgias 
is known to have declared the dia- 
logue that bears his name to be a 
mere caricature, while he admitted 
that the young man shewed a great 
talent for satire; and even a modern 
reader may see that the Platonic 
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scorn with which Socrates is made to 
speak of the material progress of 
Athens — vsavoxous .... xa) romiras 
PAvagias—was not the habit of mind 
best calculated to appreciate what- 
ever good there might be in those 
who lent themselves, not to counter- 
act, but to encourage the natural 
tendencies of their generation. Yet 
it is from Aristophanes and Plato 
that almost all our positive know- 
ledge of these men is to be gained. 
The Lives of the Sophists, by Phi- 
lostratus, written in the time of the 
Gordians, appear not to have been 
derived from any more independent 
sources; aud certainly the acuteness 
or comprehensiveness of the author’s 
mind is not such as to make amends 
for any deficiency in the materials 
before him. All that seems to have 
distinguished the Sophists from other 
states, in his view, is their profession 
of wisdom—not a modest declaration 
of devotion to the cause of know- 
ledge, such as was made by Socrates, 
but a confident announcement that 
they had made up their minds on 
every subject, and were prepared to 
make other people as wise as them- 
selves. We leave it to Mr. Sewell 
to draw a parallel between their 

retensions and those of the London 

niversity or the Useful Knowledge 
Society, only remarking that the 
argument suggested by such an illus- 
tration will cut one way, at least, as 
much as another, and may induce 
those who see nothing very dreadful 
in the known to look with equal 
favour on the unknown. Meantime 
it is observable that one of the most 
offensive features by which the 
Sophists appear to have been dis- 
tinguished, their success in turning 
knowledge into money, and maintain- 
ing themselves as prosperous gentle- 
men on the wages of philosophy, 
happens to be one on which Aristo- 
phanes does not dwell. In the 
Thesmophoriazuse, indeed, he sati- 
rizes Agathon as a petit maitre; but 
in the Clouds it is not the full-blown 
pretender thriving in worldly splen- 
dour on the craft of word-catching 
who is held up to ridicule, but the 
xaxodainovts, the axemrris, the poor 
pale student, with his unworldly od- 
dities, living from hand to mouth, 
and in case of success with a farmer's 
son rewarded by a payment on the 
truck system—a character which 
there could be no glory in holding 
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up to ridicule, no honest satisfaction 
in depriving of its influence, however 
uired. 

Nor can we allow more credit to 
Aristophanes when he comes to speak 
out definitely on things political. 
Patriotic he may have been, in that 
wide sense which excludes from the 
class of patriots no one who is zealous 
for his own creed, and believes that 
the world will never go right till it 
thinks with him. He was not 
avowedly a bad citizen, inasmuch as 
he did not wish to ruin Athens and 
set up Lacedemon. But unless 
party spirit be political virtue, and a 
passion for legislating for things as 
they are not statesmanlike wisdom, 
it would be difficult to call him a 
good one. He assumed the position 
of a Doctrinaire without having any- 
thing practical to teach. Athens, 
according to him, was a prey to 
charlatans and empirics; but when 
he prescribes himself, he is equally 
open to the charge of quackery. 
What is the regenerate Demos of the 
Knights but a culpable attempt to 
discredit political opponents, and de- 
lude the people by the vision of a 
policy at least as unsubstantial as 
any of the dreams of universal domi- 
nion with which Alcibiades may 
have pointed his harangues? He 

ictured to himself Athens taking a 
ong rest after the Persian invasion, 
sunning herself in the light of her 
past glories, and admiring her wreath 
of native violets—a spectacle hung 
in the air for men to wonder at. 
The State was to turn round on its 
own axis, quietly, easily, with no 
noise, or show of superfluous motion, 
but just enough of active life to keep 
it in the fair condition in which its 
victories had placed it. He took no 
account of the innate power of 
growth, the necessity which made 
Athens put forth her arms on every 
side, in obedience to the same law of 
her being that had led her on thus 
far, and without which she could 
never have repelled foreign usurp- 
ation. He was bound to shew how 
she could have avoided a collision 
with Lacedemon and remained 
Athens still. He was bound to shew 
that the diffusion of a political spirit 
throughout the community, and the 
facility with which, in a nation so 

recocious in its intellectual deve- 
opement, the youngest citizens 
learned the alphabet of public busi- 
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ness and made themselves heard in 
the assembly, were anything more 
than the natural consequence of his 
country’s previous history —issues 
not to be checked or thwarted, but 
guided, and, if need were, modified. 
Instead of this he would simply put 
down the demagogues, and turn all 
beardless orators out of the agora to 
amuse themselves with field-sports. 
It is the panem et circenses policy— 
feed them and divert them, but don’t 
let them think or act—the policy of 
Rome under the emperors, and of 
Austria under its late, and doubt- 
less under its present, dynasty. 
Perhaps, too, the reader may recol- 
lect Young England, and the golden 
age of old English games; and, 
indeed, there is much in the closing 
scene of the Knights to remind one 
of the visions which were so rife 
three or four years ago, though it 
would be unjust to our own country- 
men to confound the amiable enthu- 
siasm with which they sought, not 
only to relieve, but to give pleasure 
to their poorer brethren, with the 
jealousy which gives man the mate- 
rials for enjoying himself as an 
animal, in the hope that he may 
thus be prevented from asserting his 
right as a man. Mr. Grote affirms, 
and we thank him for it, that the 
political activity of the mass of 
Athenians, at the date we are speak- 
ing of, could not be called excessive 
or unhealthy. Doubtless, at some 
stage or other, disease crept in; and 
then would have been the time for a 
statesman, in the belief that no evil 
in politics as little as in morals can 
really be inevitable, to raise his 
voice, and prove that the principles 
on which the nation had hitherto 
acted, and under which it had at- 
tained greatness, required no such 
result, but rather repelled it as 
foreign to their nature. Ifdistempers 
are to be cured in the public as in 
the natural body, it must be by a 
recurrence to the facts of the case, 
the antecedents under which health 
has been shewn to be possible. But 
Aristophanes had no claims to regu- 
lar statesmanship; he belonged to 
that party which, if it had not 
hitherto been an impediment rather 
than an assistance to the national de- 
velopement, was at any rate begin- 
ning to be gradually shaken off as a 
thing of the past ; and though it was 
a period when a wise and able man, 
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even without stepping beyond the 
province of literature, might have 
rendered incalculable service to his 
country, by softening party prejudices 
and awaking a spirit of trust and 
confidence among all good men, he 
chose merely to stand by his order. 
Nicias, redeemed as his character is 
by his known personal goodness and 
the purely tragic destiny of his fate, 
has yet the discredit of having ruined, 
by his incapability, one of the most 
splendid prospects of conquest which 
a nation ever had. Is it too much to 
say that Aristophanes, with much 
less to command our respect, morally 
stands equally guilty in hisown sphere 
as acitizen inadequate to the duties laid 
upon Aim, and for any influence which 
he may have had on the political for- 
tunes of Athens must be ranked, pro- 
bably, below that very Cleon who 
was the object of his bitterest satire ? 

We hasten to speak of his literary 
character, prefacing our remarks with 
a few words about his merits as a 
critic. All that is to be said on this 
head must turn on his comparative 
estimate of the two rival schools of 
dramatic poetry, the old and the 
new. In the general result his taste 
was doubtless correct. The colossal 
grandeur of /ischylus is more than 
enough to compensate for the rude- 
ness of his execution and the slen- 
derness of his artistic resources. But 
it is impossible not to see that 
Aristophanes, in giving his judgment 
against Euripides, was determined by 
the most violent prejudices. He 
hated him as the man of the people, 
the son of a herb-seller, and the poet, 
not of kings and heroes as such, but 
of men as partakers of all the wants 
of common, and even vulgar, huma- 
nity; and he hated him as the man 
of his age, the poet of intellectual 
progress, the raiser of strange ques- 
tions, the invroducer of subtlety and 
sophistry into poetry. His language 
about the immorality of the stories 
represented by Euripides is the same 
that is so often heard nowadays 
about George Sand and the French 
novelists, unjust, because indiscrimi- 
nating and excessive. Euripides’ 
moral tone is not, perhaps, uniformly 
high, though Mr. Keble rather curi- 
ously praises him as an ascetic, while 
he condemns Sophocles for laxity ; 
but it is the tone of a man who, in 
spite of considerable affectation and 
vanity, was really seeking for some 
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better basis for truth than the old 
theology could supply, and in the 
meantime chose to portray human 
passion and human action as he found 
them in the world. His strong ap- 
preciation of purity in man or 
woman, qualified as it may be by 
other characteristics no less dispens- 
able in his works, ought at least to 
have been acknowledged by a satirist 
who attacks him as the corrupter of 
the virtue no less than of the taste 
of his generation. His vehement 
and unseasonable outbreaks against 
the whole female sex are less to 
be wondered at if we consider what 
was the condition of women in 
Greece, and can hardly have se- 
parated him very widely in spirit 
from the writer of the Ecclesia- 
zuse and Thesmophoriazuse. The 
air of work-day life which he throws 
around his most illustrious person- 
ages, though not altogether success- 
ful in its effect, is interesting as the 
nearest approach made on the Greek 
stage to that perception of the man- 
ners of different classes, that sympa- 
thy with all forms of society, which 
was apprehended by Socrates in 
theory, when he said that the true 
dramatic poet would excel equally in 
tragedy and comedy, and has been 
so fully justified by practice in mo- 
dern times: nor ought it to have 
been revolting to a man whose ta- 
lents were as essentially popular as 
his bias was aristocratic, and whose 
power is best seen in decomposing the 
golden halo with which mankind, 
half dishonestly, half in sincerity, 
love to surround their ordinary cir- 
cumstances and transactions. And 
it would have been but justice in 
one who was as strongly impregnated 
as any man with the intellectual 
activity so rife in Athens, to have 
bestowed something better than un- 
mixed ridicule on the co¢ie of Eu- 
ripides, which with all its unheroic 
and unpoetical littleness of detail, 
was the necessary product of a re- 
flective, self-conscious age, and occa- 
sionally shews itself in the creation 
of characters no less admirable as 
the results of advanced civilization, 
than those which a rougher and 
more vigorous training developed in 
the mind of Aschylus. 

We must distinguish between the 
comic power of Aristophanes and his 
comic art. The former was all his 
own: the latter belonged to the 
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riod at which he wrote. His 
Some are not comedies, properly 
speaking, but farces : not exhibitions 
of the ridiculous aspect of human 
life, as it may really be seen, but 
burlesques where all that is sought 
is to produce an absurd impression 
without the slightest regard to pro- 
bability. The way to render them 
into English would be by turning 
them, not into Elizabethan plays with 
familiar blank verse, but into rhymed 
extravaganzas. His world is about 
as much like the real world as is the 
world of sop’s Fables. One of the 
chief sources of the ludicrous with 
him is parody—sometimes of words 
and sentiments, sometimes of scenes 
and entire situations. Comedy in 
most cases exists as it were by fa- 
vour of tragedy, of which it is the 
shadow and counterpart. Attic tra- 
gedy never advanced much beyond 
a series of tableaux, connected by 
some central idea of which the whole 
is the evolution—a poem illustrated 
by a few scenes. Attic comedy in 


the time of Aristophanes could not 
well be more than a caricature of this, 
so far as its structure was concerned. 
The chorus, as often as it appears, 


is sure to recall the parallel and im- 
press the absurdity. Perhaps we get 
more of what is called real life in the 
Ecclesiazuse, than in any other of 
the plays: there, however, the fancy 
of a female assembly is assumed, as 
the cardinal point on which the ac- 
tion turns. At any rate we feel 
that it cannot be merely the differ- 
ence between real life in Athens four 
centuries before Christ, and real life 
in England eighteen and a half after, 
which makes our comedy so different 
from theirs. How the old Attic 
comedy was distinguished in essence 
from the satiric drama is a matter 
which does not seem clear. The fact 
that contemporary characters were 
introduced into the one, while the 
staff of the other was made up out 
of the personages commonly repre- 
sented in tragedy, with a chorus of 
satyrs, can hardly be enough to con- 
stitute a distinction. Pending the 
solution of this question, it may be 
observed that Horace seems to have 
looked upon the transition of the 
old comedy into the middle and the 
new, not as a legitimate growth, but 
as a corruption, in point of art. He 
mourned over the extinction of the 
chorus as over a disgrace to the stage, 
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as if it were the fault of the writers, 
who, being at last prohibited from 
personal abuse, let their art fall into 
decay. Modern critics will judge 
differently, and remark that comedy 
appears to have lived longer among 
the Greeks than tragedy. We hear 
of no change in tragic art after the 
time of Euripides: when it reap- 
pears on the Roman stage it is the 
same as we left it, whether it be 
viewed in its dubious life from the 
critical standing-point of the Ars 
Poetica, or as galvanized after death 
in the museum of Seneca. But co- 
medy got through that part of its 
developement sooner : nor was it re- 
served for modern times to exclude 
the formally lyrical element. Rea- 
sons may be easily given why the 
comic artist should have been the 
first to perceive that his business was 
to dramatize the world just as he 
saw it working before him. At an 
rate, we feel that it is a point gained, 
and see that Menander, as reflected in 
Terence, was owing to his circum- 
stances the better workman, however 
much we may miss in him the unique 
genius which was bestowed on Aris- 
tophanes. 

It is true that this deficiency of 
structure may affect our view of the 
real power of the poet. There is a 
sameness running through a large 
proportion even of the eleven sur- 
viving plays of Aristophanes, which 
may at first sight seem to arise from 
meagreness of invention. The peace- 
ful preparations which conclude the 
Acharnians are too much like those 
at the end of the Peace: while these 
last, so far as they refer to a new 
state of things, touch nearly on the 
scenes describing the founding of the 
city in the Birds, needy adventurers 
in each case hastening to be in at 
the birth. The same incident (a 
parody of one of Euripides’ situa- 
tions) of a man defending himself 
against his enemies by catching up a 
thing which is thought to be an in- 
fant belonging to one of them, but 
eventually turns out to be something 
ludicrously different, a charcoal-bas- 
ket or a wine-skin, occurs both in the 
Acharnians and the Thesmophoria- 
zuse. In more than half the plays the 
interest towards the conclusion turns 
on the effect produced on the rest 
of mankind by the extraordinary 
changes which have been brought 
about in the earlier part: and re- 
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presentatives of the different classes 
of men are introduced successively, 
as it were, to receive the shock. 
Thus, in the Acharnians we have 
Diceopolis and his doings, as the 
central point, and the Megarian, 
Beeotian, &c. as the persons brought 
into collision with it: in the Clouds, 
the climax of the new teaching issues 
first in the altered relations between 
Strepsiades and his debtors, after- 
wards in the change of his own posi- 
tion with respect to his son: in the 
Wasps we discover the complete 
transformation of the old dicast from 
the complaints of the several parties 
who suffer from him in his new 
hase ; the Peace winds up with a 

rge assemblage of persons, some of 
them ruined, others benefited, by the 
altered régime: in the Birds, the es- 
tablishment of the city in the air 
revolutionizes all ranks in both 
worlds, above and below; the pro- 
ceedings of the women in the Ecele- 
siazuse throw the male part of 
Athens into a ferment, those of the 
heroines of the Lysistrata, Sparta 
also: while in the Plutus, which is 
said to be less abundant than the 
others in political and personal allu- 
sions,* the catastrophe is worked out 
no less by the exhibition in detail of 
the consequences to all orders of so- 
ciety of a more discriminating distri- 
bution of the gifts of fortune. Still 
this monotony is not in the leading 
thought or fancy, but in the manner 
of drawing it out. Each play is the 
embodiment of some new freak of 
invention—generally some gross ab- 
surdity, open to the comprehension 
of every one, yet finished with the 
most exquisite and subtle strokes of 
humour. No stronger testimony can 
be given to the intellectual supre- 
macy of that nation, in depreciation 
of whom Aristophanes is so often 
——_ than that which he himself 
urnishes most involuntarily in the 
— of his own comedies, ad- 

essed, as they undeniably were, to 
the popular taste. He was infinitely 
indebted to the age which he at- 
tacks; and to adduce his wonderful 
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power as a witness in its favour is only 
to make him repay the obligation. 
It is difficult to speak of his sur- 
ing excellence except in general- 
Ities, and yet, after the censure we 
have passed on other parts of his 
character, mere vagueness of praise 
must appear unjust. If we were 
compelled to single out and go 
through any one of his dramas, as 
that in which his greatness is most 
displayed, we should choose the 
Birds. Politically we must call it, 
on the whole, a piece of ungenerous 
and uncandid satire: but regarded 
merely as a work of intellect, with 
reference to the proportioning of the 
means to the end Seieel it stands 
pre-eminent. The notion of repre- 
senting the Athenians as birds, to 
one wishing to express that particu- 
lar view of the temperament of the 
people, must have been a most for- 
tunate thought. The salient points 
of an Athenian audience, as they 
would appear to an unsympathizing 
observer, could not have been more 
successfully hit off than in the atti- 
tude which the chorus is made to 
assume towards Peistheterus. Such 


speeches as 

oee vs xi gdos ivbad’ aksov ors, 

orm wtwols wos Zvvar 

xpartiv ayn Trav ix boar A 

Piracy wPsrsivixsv; (v. 402) 
must have drawn down thunders of 
applause, not only from the political 
friends of the author, but from every 
person who could relish a joke, even 
though he and his party might be 
the subjects of it. The founding of 
a city in the air to starve out the 
gods, which to English spectators 
would look like our common phrase 
of castle-building carried out into 
action, was doubtless noticed by the 
Athenians, who had no such house- 
hold expression, as an original device 
for exhibiting the comic aspect in 
which the Sicilian expedition might 
have been regarded at any stage of 
its progress, and is regarded now by 
those who look merely to its unfortu- 
nate result. And the Spartans them- 
selves, though not brought promi- 





* It is possible, however, that there are many allusions still latent in the play, 
One instance long since occurred to us (vv. 660 sqq. 


and waiting to be developed. 


of Mr. Holden’s edition), where Neocleides has his eyes anointed with a composition 


made of Tenian garlic, and afterwards with Sphettian vinegar. 


The interpreters 


merely remark, that Tenos was famous for its garlic, and Sphettus for its vinegar : 
but then, what connexion have these two articles of produce with Neocleides ? Some 


dealings of his with the two places would seem to be pointed at, 
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nently forward, find a suitable coun- 
terpart in the solemn incapability of 
the gods when placed in a state of 
blockade, even if we do not suppose 
any special satire to be intended in 
the scene of the three ambassadors, 
where the tenacious dignity of the 
elder god, and the thick-witted im- 
petuosity of the younger, are so 
pointedly discriminated. Add to all 
this, the singular grace and facility of 
execution, the happy mixture of broad 
and refined humour, the charm 
of the versification, particularly as 
exemplified in the lyrical parts of 
the drama, which were always deli- 
cately, and sometimes even poetic- 
ally handled ; and some account will 
have been given of the distinctive 
excellences of a work which is pro- 
bably to be put at the head of all 
extravaganzas in verse, ancient or 
modern. 

We have heard it maintained, that 
the peculiar gifts of Aristophanes 
were in some way connected with 
his political principles—in other 
words, that the highest kind of 
comic raillery is more especially the 
province of the aristocratical party. 
So far as it goes this is true; but it 
requires to be more broadly stated, 
the fact being rather that a comic 
writer will not generally be a man 
of very extreme opinions. These are 
the part of an enthusiast; and a 
keen sense of the ridiculous, as it 
steadily fixes on enthusiasm in others, 
checks a person from going to any 
lengths himself. In itself, practical 
Liberalism is no way less akin to hu- 
mour than practical Conservatism, as 
the experience of our own times 
shews. ‘Theodore Hook on the one 
side is at once met by Sydney Smith 
on the other; and Punch in his line 
is as good a type of the Attic comedy 
as Mr. Disraeli in his. Indeed the 
latter rather disqualifies himself for 
the office of a genuine banterer by 
the chivalresque posture he is con- 
tinually assuming, and his habit of 
fearless self-exposure. When he 
comes to talk of the great Asian 
mystery, and the virtue of the He- 
brew Caucasian race, he gives his 
opponents their revenge, and makes 
it possible for them to laugh at him 
-—a most fatal blow to his success, 
only to be counteracted by the sup- 
position that he is preserving his 
comic position there as elsewhere, by 
laughing at himself. 
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Here then are the strength and 
the weakness of comedy, as an en- 
gine for moving men’s minds. It is 
an admirable destructive, but it ne- 
eessarily abdicates all claim to con- 
structive power. It can have no 
positive earnestness; for it is by 
being earnest for some position that 
men lay themselves open to ridicule, 
going beyond the rules of taste and 
fitness in the excess of their zeal ; 
and comedy, that makes a joke of 
everything, must not be made a joke 
of by others, or it would resign its 
functious and cease to be the ulti- 
mate court of appeal among worldly 
men. Hence all its vehemence must 
be negative: if enthusiastic at all, it 
must be enthusiastic against enthu- 
siasm, persecuting as criminal any- 
thing singular or extreme, any per- 
son who has dared to outrun the 
rest, and is not ashamed on looking 
round to find himself alone. Or it 
may set itself against the spirit of 
the age, and call the public a beast; 
but it will always be sure of its au- 
dience, and be confident of the ap- 
a of those who are the acknow- 
edged masters of the savoir vivre, 
knowing that the public is really 
distrustful of itself, fond of fancying 
itself wiser than it is, and hence 
never unwilling to laugh at its own 
vulgarity. And yet it is not by ne- 
gation that the world is stirred: 
these outré individuals, this vulgar 
plebeian sentiment, they are the real 
motive forces: but for them society 
would soon decay, kept stationary 
by etiquette, pulverized by constant 
self-analysis. Not until men shut 
their eyes to their fellows, and com- 
mune with their own hearts, do they 
learn what true strength is, and how 
important in comparison the wea- 
pons of ridicule, though there be 
few brighter or keener in the whole 
intellectual armoury. We are anx- 
ious, hasty and imperfect as this part 
of our notice has been, to do as much 
justice to Aristophanes’ character- 
istic genius as his most devoted ad- 
mirerscan demand: but any attempt 
to exalt him as a moral teacher, or 
a ruling spirit of his time, appears 
to us to argue equal inattention to 
the essential nature and scope of 
comic influence, and to the facts 
of the poet's own disposition and 
temperament, strongly and visibl 
marked on almost every page of his 
writings. 











access to the Continent for the 
last quarter of a century, erroneous 
notions are still prevalent in this 
country respecting the state, past 
and present, of music in Italy. 
With the aid of a volume now 
before me* I propose to dissipate 
these, and to set up the truth in 
their stead. And this I am well 
satisfied I shall do if I can only get a 
patient hearing. Still the task is 
something an ungracious one, as I 
must necessarily tear up some old, 
and cherished, and deep-rooted pre- 
judices, and destroy some fair-ideals 
that in men’s fancies have been long 
held dear. Yet, as in this age of 
advanced civilization and science the 
erroneous and the false ought, for 
the common interest of intellectual 
society delighting in intellectual en- 
joyment, always to be exposed and 
denounced, this should be done, and 
I will do it. 

We have all been in the habit of 
hearing from our youth upward that 
Italy is the land of Music; Italy is 
the land of Song; Italy is the foun- 
tain of Melody. That the Italians 
are in one sense a nation—a nation 
of musicians — and this without re- 
ference to class, caste, condition, or 
locality. That the Italian language 
is the language of Love, Music, and 
Melody ; or, as Byron hath it,— 

That soft bastard Latin 
Which melts like kisses from a female 
mouth, 
And sounds as if it should be writ on 
satin, 
With syllables that breathe of the sweet 
South, 


And gentle liquids gliding all so pat in, 
That not a single accent seems uncouth. 


Now in this last batch of assertions 
there is pretty poetry, but neither in 
that nor in all the preceding asser- 
tions is there one word of truth. 
Italy, so far from being the land of 
Music, is the least musical land in 
Europe ; and has always had, up to 
the present moment, and, unless an 
entire revolution should take place 
inthe character of the people, from 


* Voyage Musical en Italie. 
VOL, XL. NO, CCXXXVI. 





OF MUSIC IN ITALY, AND OTHER MATTERS. 
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TOTWITHSTANDING our easy 





the dilettanti downwards, ever will 
continue to have, the worst Italian 
opera in the world. Italy is not the 
land of Song, though it be a land 
fertile in exquisite voices and good 
singers, and redundant in skilful 
teachers; for there all intellectual 
exertion is pretty nearly restricted to 
the cultivation of the fine arts. But 
no country is less the land of Song 
than Italy; and in no country is 
there less genuine and general appre- 
ciation of it; and in no land in 
Europe are the native melodies so 
few or so little worth. Again, the 
Italians are not a nation of musicians. 
Instrumental music never was un- 
derstood by more than some two or 
three of their composers,—is never 
adequately rendered, or properly 
performed, at any of their churches 
or theatres, and never in the least 
comprehended or relished by any of 
their audiences. Indeed, too, of 
those composers, the only individuals 
who have displayed deep musical 
science and a power of instrumenta- 
tion which lifts their two great 
works, namely, Za Vestale and 
Guillaume Tell, to the level of the 
German school, are Spontini for- 
merly and more recently Rossini. 
The operas of Donizetti and Bellini, 
though a few of them are in a degree 
satisfactory, and on the whole pleas- 
ing, and in parts charming, are not 
to be compared to the humblest pro- 
ductions of Gluck, Mozart, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, or Beetho- 
ven. And as to the fashionable com- 
poser of the day, Signor Verdi, his 
operas generally are about the worst 
and the noisiest that ever yet vexed and 
split the ears ofan audience, abused the 
functions of an orchestra, lacerated 
the voices of the singers, or disgraced 
the stage of a lyric theatre. Then 
as to the great Italian singers,—the 
Pastas, Grisis, Persianis, Angris, Al- 
bonis, Rubinis, Salvis, Tamburinis, 
Ronconis, Marinis, and Lablaches,— 
the moment their voices are formed, 
and their dramatic education com- 
leted, they betake themselves to 
ndon on Paris, where alone grand 


Par Hector Berlioz: & Paris, 1846. 
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operas are properly put upon the 
stage, where they have audiences 
that can appreciate their high powers, 
where they have artists to support 
them in their representations, and 
where they find bands and choruses 
with all accessories to the perform- 
ance of the lyric drama in perfection, 
and Italy hears them no more. In 
fact, the Italian stage is only a school 
for singers ; and their principal vo- 
calists are at all times, with scarcely 
an exception, merely learners, native 
or foreign, who leave a most drearily 
unmusical country, with its incapable 
and ungrateful audiences, as soon as 
they consider themselves sufficiently 
taught to win gold and glory in those 
lands where alone good taste and 
liberality really do prevail. It may 
be remarked, too, that to the full as 
many of the scholars who graduate 
on the Italian stage and grow into 
celebrities, have come from foreign 
parts as from the Ausonian soil. 
Michael Kelly and Sinclair were, 
in their day, resplendent stars in the 
theatrical horizon of Italy. More 
recently Duprez blazed like a meteor ; 
and great the other day was the 


glory of Catherine Hayes and Simms 
eeves before they felt themselves 
qualified to challenge the approbation 
of their own countrymen. 

But let us ask, Is this Italian édu- 
cation necessary to make a great 


lyric actor or actress? Certainly 
not. Some of the greatest in our 
day were neither Italians, nor have 
they ever studied an hour in Italy. 
Take, for instance, Malibran, Sontag, 
Jenny Lutzer, Jenny Lind, Jetty 
Treftz, Schroeder Devrient, Viardot 
Garcia amongst the ladies ; and take 
Staudigl, Pischek, Massol, and Count 
Mario di Candia amongst the men. 
Each of these, in his or her peculiar 
line, was or is of surpassing ex- 
cellence. No! Students could be 
taught quite as well in England, 
France, or Germany, as in Italy. 
There is no lack of able masters, 
Italian as well as native. Here in 
London, for example, we have Costa, 
the renowned leader, the ‘ matchless 
chief’ of the orchestra, who, besides 
being one of the most profound mu- 
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sicians, is one of the very best teachers 
in Europe. No, the secret of the 
Italian education, and of its triumph- 
ant success, as in the case of Duprez, 
and of our countryman Reeves, who 
is now one of the first tenors on the 
stage, is, that the student submits in 
the foreign country to drudgery, and 
degradation, and privations, which a 
false shame would prevent him from 
enduring in his native land. 

It is the same as with an emigrant 
to the backwoods of America, or 
the sandy plains of Australia: he 
leaves his pride and dignity, his af- 
fectation and prejudices, at home be- 
hind him ; and he ‘stoops to con- 
quer; he works with his own hands 
—he toils early and late; he aban- 
dons all the luxuries and superflui- 
ties of life ; he contents himself with 
coarse clothing, and coarse food, and 
the shelter of a log-hut; and he 
learns to despise hardships and fa- 
tigue, and to forego all factitious in- 
dulgences. Ultimately, after a long 
and manly struggle, he prospers ; 
but if he had made the same strenu- 
ous exertions and the same painful 
sacrifices at home—upon the soil of 
England—the result would have 
been equally propitious. We must 
consider, also, that it is only in Paris 
and London, and especially in the 
latter during the season, that all the 
great models as lyric artists are to be 
studied. At this moment there is 
not, saving only Staudigl and Pis- 
chek, a singer throughout Europe, 
of any pre-eminent merit, who is 
not engaged at one or other of the 
Italian Operas. Moreover, it is only 
in Paris or London that the master- 
— of the mighty musicians and 

ings of melody can be worthil 
performed—can be set forth with 
that completeness to the most mi- 
nute requirements, and on that scale 
of grandeur that would befit them. 
There never yet was such a perfect 
band as that now collected at Co- 
vent Garden, and which acknow- 
ledges the magic sway of Costa's 
baton.* In short, a capable and en- 
thusiastic admirer may hear more 
first-class music adequately rendered 
in London during one season—and 





* I look upon Costa’s leading with unmixed admiration, and I regard him as a 
man of first-rate genius and power. To lead as he does requires all the qualities and 
faculties, mental, moral, and physical, of a great military commander in the field, with 
a superaddition of a peculiar delicacy of organization. 
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say the present season—than he 
could in all the rest of the world in 
half a century, or in Italy during an 
eternity. 

I now pass on to the Italian lan- 
guage, which has been as preposter- 
ously praised as the music. Cer- 
tainly to be heard to advantage the 
language should be heard only in 
recitative and aria, and with orches- 
tral accompaniments. As a spoken 
language, and as spoken by the na- 
tives in all districts, and of all classes 
of society, it is peculiarly harsh and 
disagreeable—worse a great deal than 
the Russian, the generality of the 
words in which have been facetiously 
described as consisting of two sneezes 
and acough! So far, indeed, from 
Italian sounding as though it should 
be writ on satin, it is as rough and 
rugged as the style of those Decre- 
tals which Panurge declared to be 
si scafreux that it destroyed the very 
paper on which they were indited 
for all convenient use. So far from 
its melting like kisses from a female 
mouth, and breathing of the sweet 
South, every Italian woman, from 
the peasant to ‘the high dama,’ 
screams in conversation at the top 
of her loud voice, and talks as if she 
had a hoar-frost in her throat which 
breathes very much of the bleak 
North ; and instead of no single ac- 
cent seeming uncouth, every accent 
seems so, and every female voice is 
directly the reverse of that which 
distinguished sweet Cordelia. 

Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low; an excellent thing in 
woman. 
And finally, as to the Italian lan- 
guage, it is neither so fine, so noble, 
nor so sonorous a language as the 
Castilian ; nor does it come by many 
degrees so near the Latin that was 
written by Cesar and Cicero, by 
Tacitus and Livy. Thus much for 
Morgan Rattler! But now I must 
pray in aid of the volume to which I 
ave alluded, and explain, for the 
sake of giving it due authority, who 
is the writer. 

Some twenty years ago a young 
and obscure student of music took 
his place in the pit of the Salle 
Favart at Paris, and witnessed a per- 
formance of Shakspeare’s Romev and 
Juliet by an English company. It 
was in the time of Charles x and 
the gay, good-humoured, kind- 
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hearted Duchess of Berri ; and Eng- 
lish theatricals were greatly in vogue 
with the court and people of the 
French metropolis. Miss Smithson 
was the heroine of the drama, and 
seldom has a tragedian created a 
greater sensation than she did at that 
period. The student fell inconti- 
nently in love with our fair coun- 
trywoman and the soul-searching 
tragedy, and he vowed a vow that 
he would marry the one and write 
an opera on the subject of the other. 
In after years he was enabled in 
both instances to achieve his vow. 
That student is the writer of the 
volume, and his name is Hector 
Berlioz. Paganini pronounced him 
the legitimate successor of Beethoven. 
Mendelssohn, his early friend and 
companion at Rome, loved and ho- 
noured him ; and a tardy justice has 
been rendered to the originality and 
grandeur of his compositions fe all 
the honest and capable critics of 
Europe. If we look at the long list 
of his labours for nearly a quarter of 
a century, it will be perceived, from 
first to last, that the composer has 
‘greatly dared.’ For example, no 
loftier adventures were ever essayed 
than the attempts to transform into 
music those great psychological plays, 
Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, and King 
Lear. And it is the opinion of the 
greatest masters of France and Ger- 
many that he has succeeded in his 
bold essays, and this is valuable testi- 
mony for so far forth as they, being 
foreigners, can comprehend the truth 
and value of his interpretations. 
But I am myself, moreover, strongly 
disposed to agree with them, not 
alone from the snatches of these 
works it has been my fortune to 
hear, but from my knowledge of the 
fact that Berlioz has the singular 
and cardinal advantage amongst all 
modern masters who have dealt with 
Shakspearian themes, of a passionate 
love for, and belief in, the English 

t, and (strange to say for a 
‘renchman!) of being deeply im- 
bued with his spirit. In No. 
CCXXVI. of this Magazine & suc- 
cinct, but very suggestive and genial 
account, was given of Berlioz’s per- 
sonal and musical career. he 
reader of Fraser will not have 
forgot en it, so it needs not I should 
do more than thus slightly revert to 
it in the present form of ‘refresher’ 
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to those who may like to contem- 
plate the resplendence of past ‘ fees,’ 
and enter anew upon a general sub- 
ject touching music, of which that 
made a part. It is set forth in that 
article how, during a term of many 
long years, Berlioz, relying upon his 
own energies and such resources as 
the appreciation of his genius might 
induce others to afford him, from the 
crowned amateur, like Nicholas of 
Russia, who is always in point of 
liberality to science, literature, and 
art, in the front of all civilized 
Europe, down to the fellow who 
beat a big drum cordially and to the 
composer loyally, visited pretty 
nearly all the countries in Europe, 
and gave ‘ Monster Concerts’ in 
most of the cities and great towns. 
He published some time since in 
Paris sketches of his musical expe- 
riences and adventures in Italy and 
Germany, and it is with the former 
of these I now propose to deal. The 
writer (the great feuilletoniste, by the 
way, of musical criticism in the 
Journal des Débats, and always able 
to give others of his craft ‘as good 
as he gets’) is as evidently a man of 
eccentric habits and modes of thought 
as he isa man of wit and humour— 
of considerable acquirements, and of 
original genius. With the former 
we have little to do: our business is 
with the volume. There is but a 
slight connexion between the several 
= thereof, being as it is a col- 
ection of records of the author’s im- 
pressions, experiences, and personal 
feelings and adventures, thrown forth 
each and all as it would appear 
under the influence of the moment's 
impulses. It will accordingly suffer 
no detriment in being treated of and 
brought forward by snatches (carp- 
tim), and with very little reference 
to anything except these impressions 
and experiences. Berlioz auspicates 
his work with the following abrupt 
declaration :—‘I will speak out. J 
was there, and such and such things 
happened tome.’ He then proceeds to 
account for why he was there, which 
he thinks quite necessary :— 


For in fact (he says) what is there now- 
a-days that a musician could possibly go 
in quest of in Italy? Is it to hear the 
masterpieces of the ancient school? In 
no part of the country are they ever exe- 
euted. Or is it to hear those of the 
modern school? They are constantly 
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represented at Paris. Does the indivi- 
dual purpose to study the art of sing- 
ing ? No doubt Italy is the classic land 
of singers, but these have no sooner ac- 
quired the least markworthy degree of 
talent than we see them fly to France. 
Does a man intend to devote himself to 
the study of instrumental music? It is 
the Rhine he must cross, and not the 
Alps. Indubitably all these are excellent 
reasons (for not going to Italy), but my 
only answer must be, that if 1 went to 
Italy under the pretext of music it was 
by a decree of the Academy. 


Horace Vernet was the director of 
the palace of the French Academy 
(since a barrack for the turba Remi), 
and his place was a sinecure except 
in the article of soirées, for it 
was not pretended either to teach 
or control any of the students ; and 
in point of fact little in anything, and 
nothing in music, was to be learned. 
Roaming licenses to the students 
within certain bounds were freely 
= and Berlioz as freely availed 
1imself of them. Hence his intimate 
knowledge of Italy, local and musi- 
cal. He passed a great deal of time 
amongst the rude inhabitants of the 
Abruzzi mountains—shepherds, agri- 
culturists after their fashion, and 
banditti,—and visited most of the 
cities and towns of Italy. 

At Genoa he was something 
shocked to find that the birth-place 
of Paganini knew little, and cared 
less, about him ; and that in the city 
of palaces there was no monument to 
Columbus. Of all Italian cities his 
sleasantest memories hie back to 
‘lorence; but not for its music. 
He was induced to visit the theatre 
by a conversation which took place 
one day at the table d'héte. He 
heard that a new opera of Bellini’s 
(1 Montecchi ed i Capuletti) was 
about to be represented :— 


Much praise was conferred upon the 
music, and much, moreover, upon the 
libretto. Now this surprised me infi- 
nitely when I remembered how little 
store is generally set by the Italians 
upon the words of anopera. ‘Ha! ha!’ 
said I, ‘ here isan innovation! At last, 
then, after so many wretched lyrical 
attempts on this exquisite tragedy, I am 
about to hear a real Romeo and Juliet 
worthy of the genius of Shakspeare. 
Heavens! what a subject! How every 
part of it seems designed for music ! 
First the dazzling ball in the mansion of 
the Capulets, where, in the midst of a 
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bewildering swarm of beauties, young 
Montague sees for the first time sweet 
Juliet, whose fidelity is yet to cost her her 
life. Then those furious combats in the 
streets of Verona, over which the raging 
Tybalt seems to preside like the incar- 
nate genius of wrath and vengeance ; 
then that ineffably beautiful night scene 
at Juliet’s balcony, where the two lovers 
murmur a concert of love, tender, soft, 
and pure, as the rays of that moon which 
watches them with a benignant smile ; 
the quaint, blithe sallies of the light- 
hearted, high-souled Mercutio; the 
downright gossiping of the old nurse; 
the grave character of the friar, vainly 
seeking to spread a degree of calm over 
those waves of love and hatred whose 
tumultuous shock resounds even in his 
humble cell; and then the dread cata- 
strophe, the delirium of happiness in 
mortal conflict with the delirium of 
despair — of voluptuous sighs changed 
into the death-rattle; and finally, the 
solemn oath of the two hostile families, 
sworn too late over the bodies of their 
unfortunate children, to extinguish that 
hatred which caused so much blood and 
so many tears to flow.’ 

My own burst forth in thinking on it. 
I ran to the theatre La Pergola. The 
stage was filled with a number of chorus 
singers, who seemed to me to be tole- 
rably good; their voices were sonorous 
and clearly resonant. There was espe- 
cially a dozen of boys, of from fourteen 
to fifteen years of age, whose contralti 
produced an excellent effect. The per- 
sonages of the drama presented them- 
selves in succession, and well-nigh all 
sang out of tune, with the exception of 
two women, one of whom, large and 
stout, impersonated Juliet, and the other, 
small and pock-marked, represented 
Romeo. What! for the third or fourth 
time after the attempts of Zingarelli and 
Vaccai to write the part of Romeo for a 
woman! In the name of Heaven is it 
then decided that the lover of Juliet 
should appear destitute of every attribute 
of virility! Is he a child — he, who in 
three passes pierced the heart of the 
furious Tybalt, the master of fence, and 
who at a later period, after having broken 
open the gates of the tomb which en- 
shrines his lady, stretches dead with a 
disdainful hand, on the steps of the 
monument, the County Paris, who had 
provoked him? And then his despair at 
the moment of his banishment — the 
sombre and dread resignation with which 
he receives the tidings of Juliet’s death— 
his convulsive throes after having drunk 
the poison:—what! is it a matter of 
course that all these volcanic passions 
should burst up in the breast of a eunuch ? 
Has it been discovered that the musical 
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effect of two female voices is the best 
possible? If so, then of what use are 
tenors, basses, and baritones ? Let every 
part, then, be played by a soprano or 
contralto! But we must take things as 
we find them ! The composition of the 
work will compensate me. But what a 
disappointment! In the lidretio there is 
no ball at the Capulets, no Mercutio, no 
babbling nurse, no friar calm and grave, 
no sublime monologue for Juliet when 
she receives the phial from the friar, no 
duet in the cell between the banished 
Romeo and the disconsolate friar, no 
Shakspeare — nothing! nothing but a 
work spoiled, mutilated, disfigured, ar- 
ranged ! 

Determined on draining the cup to 
the last, I went some days after to 
hear La Vestale of Pacini. Now, al- 
though what I already knew of it had 
abundantly satisfied me that it had no- 
thing in common with the sublime and 
heroic conception of Spontini but the 
name, I certainly did not anticipate any- 
thing like the reality! Here again 
Licinius was played byawoman! After 
a few moments of painful attention, I 
felt myself forced to exclaim with Ham- 
let, ‘ This is wormwood !’ and finding 
before long that I could swallow no more 
of it, I left in the middle of the second 
act, giving my seat in the pit a hearty 
kick, by which I hurt my big toe so 
severely that I felt it for several days 
after. Poor Italy! But, at least, it 
may be said, ‘ Surely in the churches 
the musical pomp must be worthy of the 
ceremonies of which it forms part!’ 
Very good! by and bye we shall see 
what sort of music they give at Rome—in 
the capital of the Christian world. 
Meanwhile, observe what I heard with 
mine own ears during my stay at 
Florence. 

Poor Italy ! Such were the operas, 
and such the performance of them, 
Berlioz witnessed at Florence. But 
that which excited his deepest dis- 
gust, and to which he last alludes, 
was a funeral-service in honour of 
the young Napoleon Buonaparte, the 
son of Louis and Hortense, who had 
been recently slain during the dis- 
turbances at Bologna and Modena. 
The theme, as he well describes it, 
was one of most intense pathos; 
and he exclaims, ‘Oh, Beethoven! 
where was the great soul, the lofty 
and Homeric spirit, that conceived 
The Heroic Symphony, and The Fu- 
neral March on the Death of u Hero, 
and so many other miraculous poems 
in music, which weigh upon the 
heart and make tears gush forth?’ 
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But what did he find instead of one 
of the master’s monumental effusions? 
A few little lively airs, whistled out 
from the treble of an organ, and 
resembling the music ‘of a pair of 
wrens when, perched on a garden- 
wall, they make merry in the pale 
rays of a winter sun.’ Roused, how- 
ever, by the excitement that pre- 
vailed respecting the approaching 
Féte del Corpus Domini at Rome, he 
set off thither in company with a 
number of Florentines. All the way 
the conversation turned upon the 
marvels that awaited them at the 
Eternal City. Brilliant was the pic- 
ture they unfolded of tiaras, mitres, 
chasubles, dazzling crosses, vestments 
stiff with gold, clouds of incense, &c. 

‘ Ma la musica ?’ quoth our author. 

‘ Oh, signore, lei sentira un coro im- 
menso !’ 


And again they returned to the 
clouds of incense, the vestments, the 
crosses, the pealing of bells, and the 
roaring of cannon :— 

‘Come,’ said I, ‘it is certain, at all 
events, that we shall have an immense 
choir!’ And I forthwith set about think- 
ing of the musical pomp in the religious 
ceremonies of the Temple of Solomon ; 
and I went on even to anticipate some- 
thing like the gigantesque pomp of ancient 
Egypt. Accursed faculty, which renders 
our whole life but one continual mirage ! 
But for this I might, perhaps, have been 
charmed with the shrill and discordant 
false treble of the castrati, who treated 
me to a stupid and insipid piece of coun- 
terpoint; but for this I undoubtedly 
should not have been surprised at failing 
to find in the procession del Corpus Do- 
mini a swarm of young virgins in white 
robes, and with voices fresh and pure, 
and countenances beaming with religious 
fervour, breathing up to heaven pious 
canticles, the harmonious perfumes of 
those living roses ; but for this fatal im- 
agination those two groups of broken- 
winded clarionets, those bellowing trom- 
bones, those raging big drums, those 
mountebank trumpets, would not have so 
utterly disgusted me by their impious 
and brutal cacophany. Yet this is what 
they call at Rome military music! No- 
thing, assuredly, could be more appro- 
priate than such a concert to assist in the 
escort of old Silenus mounted on his 
ass, and followed by a troop of leering 
satyrs and impure Bacchantes !—but the 
Host, the Pope, and the images of the 
Virgin! This, however, was only the 
prelude to the mystifications that awaited 
me. 


After long wanderings in the 
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Abruzzi mountains, which he found a 
sovereign cure for the ‘ spleen,’ that 
always oppressed him at Rome, and 
after hearing,’ in the way of religious 
music, the overture to La Cenerentola 
vilely performed at a high mass in 
Subiaco on Palm Sunday, and sundry 
serenades of a most primitive and in- 
harmonious character to some fair, or 
rather brown ragazza, in which the in- 
strumentsemployed were an enormous 
mandoline, bagpipes, and a little iron 
machine in the nature of a triangle, 
which the people of the district call 
stimbalo, he returned unwillingly to 
the capital. There every hour's ex- 
perience tended more and more to 
shew him that music alone of all the 
fine arts (if I may be allowed to class 
that which was and is properly a 
science amongst the fine arts) was in 
the most despised and degraded po- 
sition. Looking in deepest admiration 
at all the gorgeous marvels which 
adorn the interior of St. Peter’s, the 
_— architecture, the massive 
columns, the rich and exquisite de- 
corations, the paintings, the statues, 
his mind betook itself to inquiring 
after the outward and visible signs 
of that music which, according to 
his notion, ought to breathe the soul 
of all, in accents of prayer and praise, 
to the throne of the Eternal :— 

Where, then, is the organ? The 
organ, a little bigger than that of the 
Opera at Paris, went upon castors. A 
pilaster had hidden it from my view. 
But no matter ; this wretched instrument 
probably serves only to give the key to 
the singers; and as all instrumental 
effects are proscribed here, perhaps it 
may answer. What, however, is the 
number of vocalists? Remembering the 
little saloon of the Conservatory (at 
Paris), which the Church of St. Peter’s 
would hold at least fifty or sixty times 
over, I considered that if in the former 
ninety voices were employed daily, the 
choristers of St. Peter’s ought to be 
counted by thousands, Well, they amount 
on ordinary days to eighteen, and on 
solemn festivals to thirty-two. I even 
heard a Miserere at the Sistine Chapel 
sung by five voices. 


It has been much the fashion of 
travellers to speak of the singing in 
the Sistine Chapel as something 
strikingly solemn and eminently re- 
ligious, and praise has been lavishly 
bestowed on the genius of Pales- 
trina. Berlioz sets both in their pro- 
per light. The harmony heard in 
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the Sistine Chapel, which has de- 
scended without the slightest altera- 
tion in style or form from long by- 
gone ages, is an object of the same 
interest to musicians that the frescoes 
at Pompeii are to painters; and so 
far from wishing for accompaniments 
such as you find in all the other 
Italian churches, except St. Peter’s, 
and in all the theatres, one is de- 
lighted at being relieved from the 
horrid noise of the drum and braying 
of trumpets under which the ear so 
suffers, and at which every proper 
feeling, both with regard to religious 
and secular music, is revolted. And 
undoubtedly, while in St. Peter’s the 
Pope’s thirty-two singers are in- 
capable of making themselves heard 
at all, much less of producing any 
effect, they are quite equal to the 
execution of the works of Palestrina 
in the chapel ; and the simple, pure, 
and calm harmony to which they 
give utterance, is well calculated to 
encourage and bring on a gentle 
reverie, which is not without its 
charm. But that charm is in the 
harmony itself, and certainly the 
pretended genius of the composer 
(if composer he can properly be 
called) has nothing to do with it. 
Berlioz observes,— 


In these pieces of psalmody, in four 
parts, wherein neither melody nor rhythm 
is employed, and where the harmony is 
restricted to perfect accords, with the 
insertion of some rests, it may be freely 
allowed that some degree of taste and a 
certain quantity of science may have 
guided the musician who wrote them ; 
but to speak of genius, it is simply ludi- 
crous. 

Besides, those whosincerely believe that 
Palestrina advisedly adopted this style of 
composition on sacred themes, and was 
actuated solely by the design to approach 
as nearly as possible to a pious ideality, 
are strangely mistaken. Doubtless they 
are unacquainted with his madrigals, in 
which he has associated words, frivolous 
or gallant, with precisely the same sort 
of music in which he has clothed the 
words of Sacred Writ. For example, he 
causes ‘On the banks of Tiber I saw a 
handsome Shepherd, whose amorous 
complaint,’ &c. &c. to be sung in a slow 
chorus, the general effect and harmonic 
style of which, in no respect, differ from 
his so-called religious compositions. The 
fact and truth is, he did not know how 
to write any other kind of music ; and so far 
was he from following outa celestial ideal, 
that you find constantly in his writings 
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a heap of those species of logogriphes 
which the counterpointists who preceded 
him had brought into fashion, and whereof 
he passes for having been the inspired 
antagonist. 

Berlioz laughs bitterly at the lofty 
commendations conferred upon Pa- 
lestrina for the difficulties he has 
overcome in dealing with counter- 
point, and especially in his Mass 
dedicated to Pope Marcello, contend- 
ing that the ingenuity displayed in 
managing two choruses in unvarying 
canon has nothing whatever to do 
with religious feeling or expression. 
In point of fact, the harmonic trick 
is only perceptible to the eye; for 
it is impossible for the ear to follow 
those canonic imitations of notes so 
long drawn out and destitute of all 
melodic design. He adds,— 

If Palestrina, having lost the use of 
his fingers, had been compelled to try 
and write with his toes, and had succeeded 
in the effort, his works would not have 
acquired a higher value from the circum- 
stance, nor have been a bit the more or 
less religious. 

Taken at the best, the solemn, 
sweet, and soothing effect of the placid 
harmony heard in the Sistine Chapel 
is the result of dexterous mechanism 
and good taste, and not in the least 
of inspiration or genius. The fantas- 
tic harmonies of an olian harp are 
calculated to produce the same effect, 
and even in a higher degree, but no- 
body ever thought of placing the 
makers of Holian harps in the cate- 
gory of great composers. 

But, as has been already observed, 
the Sistine Chapel at all events pre- 
serves propriety and dignity in the 
performance of divine service, and 
neither shares the degradation nor 
the demoralization of the other Ro- 
man churches. 

Berlioz gives an amusing account 
of the celebration of a mass at which 
he was present. It was on Louis 
Philippe’s birthday ; and the ambas- 
sador, M. St. Aulaire, had engaged 
the best artistes in Rome. The music 
was to be executed with choruses 
and orchestra on the grand scale :— 

In front of the organ an amphitheatre 
of considerable size was erected, which 
was occupied by some sixty instrumental 
performers. They commenced tuning 
with a loud noise, as if they had been in 
the foyer of a theatre. The presence of 
the wind instruments, the diapason of the 
organ being much too low, rendered its 
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addition .to the orchestra properly im- 
possible. There was only one thing to 
be done, and that was to dispense with 
the organ; but the organist had no no- 
tion of this sort. He was determined to 
bear his part, let the ears of the by- 
standers be tortured never so cruelly. 
The fine fellow wanted to win his money ; 
and well did he win it, for I vow I never 
laughed so heartily in my life. Follow- 
ing the laudable practice of Italian or- 
ganists, during the whole ceremony he 
employed only the treble pipes. The 
orchestra, more powerful than this har- 
mony of petty pipes, covered it wellenough 
in the futti; but when the instrumental 
mass came to strike a chord sharp and de- 
cisive, and a silent pause followed, the 
organ, whosetones, as is well known, always 
lag a little and cannot so suddenly be cut 
short as those of other instruments, then 
remained disclosed and allowed us to 
hear an accord, lower by a quarter of a 
tone than that of the orchestra, thus 
giving plain utterance to a groaning the 
most atrociously comical that could pos- 
sibly be imagined. During the intervals 
which were filled up by the plain chant 
of the priests the instrumentalists pre- 
luded all together, out aloud, and with 
incredible sang froid. The flute dashed 
out runs in re, the horn sounded a fanfare 
in mi 5; the violins made agreeable 
cadences and charming grupetéi; the 
bassoon, big with importance, clattered 
his huge keys, and puffed out deep notes ; 
whilst the twitterings of the organ com- 
pleted the harmonious embellishments of 
this inconceivable concert, worthy of Cal- 
lot. 

And all this took place in the presence 
of an assembly of civilized men,—the am- 
bassador of France, the director of the 
Academy, a numerous body of priests 
and cardinals, and before a réunion of 
artists of all nations! As for the music, 
it was worthy of the executants! Ca- 
vatinas with crescendoes, cabalettas, lit- 
tle flourishes on the organ, and roulades ; 
a nameless work—a monster of the com- 
posite order, of which a phrase of Vaccai 
formed the head, scraps of Pacini the 
limbs, and a ballet of Gallemberg the 
body and tail. And to crown the work, 
fancy the soli sung in a soprano voice by 
a great lubberly fellow, whose rubicund 
face was adorned with an enormous pair 
of black whiskers ! 

‘ What,’ exclaimed I to my neighbour, 
who was nearly choked with laughter, 
‘ everything is miraculous in this thrice- 
favoured country! Did you ever before 
see a castrato with such a beard as that ?’ 

‘ Castrato !’ replied an Italian lady, 
as she turned briskly round, indignant 
alike at our laughter and remarks ; ‘ dav- 
vero non é castrato.’ 
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‘ You can answer for that, madam ?’ 

‘ Per Bacco! nom burlate. Imparate, 
pezzi d’assino, che quello virtuoso mara- 
viglioso é il marito mio.’ 

Frequently in other churches have I 
heard the overtures to the Barber of 
Seville, the Cenerentola, and Otello. 
Such pieces seem to form the favourite 
repertory of the Italian organists. They 
certainly season the divine service very 
agreeably ! 

Berlioz says the music of the 
theatres is just as dramatic as that 
of the churches is religious. There 
is the same degree of originality and 
invention, the same purity of form, 
the same charm of style, the same 
depth of thought! Of the singers 
he heard during the season at Rome 
he observes,— 


With the exception of Mdme. Ungher, 
a German prima donna, whom we have 
often applauded at Paris, and Salvator, 
a better sort of baritone, they never 
stepped beyond mere mediocrity, though, 
generally speaking, they had good voices, 
and that facility of vocalization which 
especially characterizes the Italians. The 
choruses, in ensemble, precision, and 
energy, were a degree lower than those 
of the Opéra Comique. The orchestra, 
being about as imposing and formidable 
as the army of the Prince of Monaco, 
possessed, without exception, all those 
qualities which are ordinarily called de- 
fects. In the Theatre Valle, the dimen- 
sions of which, like those of the Theatre 
of Apollo, are as large as those of the 
Grand Opera at Paris, the number of 
violoncellos amounted to—one / and the 
performer on that one carried on the 
business of a working jeweller,—happier 
in this, however, than one of his col- 
leagues, who was compelled to eke out 
the means of existence by mending old 
straw-bottomed chairs. At Rome the 
word symphony, like that of overture, is 
only used to designate a sort of noise 
that the orchestra of the theatre makes 
before the rising of the curtain, and to 
which nobody listens. There the names 
of Weber and Beethoven are all but un- 
known. A learned abbé of the Sistine 
Chapel remarked one day to Mendelssohn, 
‘that he had heard of a young man of 
great promise named Mozart.’ It is 
true that this worthy ecclesiastic has 
rarely any communication with men of 
the world, and has occupied himself all 
his life solely with the works of Pales- 
trina. This, then, is a being whose per- 
sonal habits and opinions make him ex- 
ceptional. It is but fair, then, to state, 
that there are a good many persons in 
Rome who have heard Mozart spoken 
of otherwise than as a young man of great 
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promise. The more erudite of the dilet- 
tanti are aware even that he is dead, and 
that, although in no sort approaching 
Donizetti, he has. nevertheless, written 
some remarkable partitions. I myself 
knew one of them, who had procured the 
Don Juan, and after having studied it 
for a long time with the piano, he was 
candid enough to declare to me, in con- 
fidence, that this o/d music appeared to 
him to be superior to the Zadig and 
Astartea of M. Vaccai, recently produced 
at the Theatre of Apollo. In short, the 
art of instrumentation is a dead letter to 
the Romans. They have not even the 
slightest notion of what we call a sym- 
phony. 

In Milan, on going to hear the 
Elisir d’ Amore, he found the audience 
quite as uncivilized as a Roman one. 


The audience (?) turned their backs 
upon the stage, and spoke at the top of 
their loud voices. The company in the 
boxes supped, and played, and conversed, 
with an utter disregard to the business of 
the scene. The actors gesticulated, and 
seemed to be straining their voices to the 
utmost ; the orchestra, too, appeared to 
be busy in the discharge of their func- 
tions: but not a sound, vocal or instru- 
mental, was to be heard above the din, 
except occasionally that of the big drum. 

He states, however, that he has 
been assured by many that sometimes 
the Italians do listen. 


But (he adds), under all circumstances, 
the music for the Milanese, as for the 
Neapolitans, the Romans, the Floren- 
tines, and the Genoese, is an air, a duet, 
a trio, such as they may happen to be, 
well sung. For anything beyond that 
they entertain only aversion or indif- 
ference. 


His deliberate opinion is that the 
Italian people, high and low, are in- 
capable of appreciating anything in 
music beyond its material effects, 
and of distinguishing anything except 
its exterior forms. He declares,— 

Of all the nations of Europe I am 
strongly inclined to look upon the Italian 
as the most inaccessible to the poetical 
part of the art, as well as to every con- 
ception a little elevated above the com- 
mon. Music to the Italians is only a 
sensual pleasure, nothing more. They 
have scarcely more respect for this ex- 
quisite manifestation of thought than for 
the art of cookery. They like partitions, 
which on the instant, without reflection, 
and even without attention, they can take 
to themselves, as they would a plate of 
macaroni. 
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Add to this, they are so fanatically 
devoted to routine, that the slightest 
unforeseen innovation in the melodic 
style, the harmony, the rhythm, or 
the instrumentation, sets them in a 
rage ; and this to such a pitch, that 
on the appearance of Rossini’s Bar- 
biere di Seviglia, all thoroughly Ita- 
lian as it is, the Roman dilettanti had 
a great mind to butcher the young 
maestro for having had the insolence 
to do otherw: - than Paesiello had 
done before him. 

But that which renders all hope of 
amelioration chimerical,—that which 
compels one to regard the musical 
sentiment peculiar to the Italians as 
a necessary result of their organiza- 
tion (to follow the doctrines of Gall 
and Spurzheim), is their exclusive 
love for everything that is jumping, 
tittling, sparkling, and gay ; in spite 
of the dramatic situation, in spite of 
the different passions which animate 
the characters, in spite of time and 
place,—in one word, in spite of com- 
mon sense. Their music always 
laughs,* and when by chance the 
composer, controlled by the drama, 
suffers himself for one moment to 
cease to be jocose or sportive, quickly 
he hastens back to the prescribed 
style,—to roulades, grupetti, trills, 
which following directly after some 
accents of true expression, wear the 
guise of mockery, and give to the 
opera seria all the character and 
bearing of parody and exaggeration. 
Notable examples would not be 
wanting to me if I chose to cite 
them ; but, to reason simply in the 
abstract, is it not from Italy that 
all those conventional and invariable 
forms have come, which were sub- 
sequently adopted by some of the 
French composers, which of all their 
compatriots Cherubini and Spontini 
have alone repudiated, and from 
which the German school has ever 
remained pure and free? How is it 

ossible that beings, properly organ- 
ized and sensible of musical expression, 
can habituate themselves to see in 
the same concerted piece four cha- 
racters, animated by entirely opposite 
passions, sing all four successively 
the sume melodic phrase, with differ- 
ent words, and employ the same tune 
to say, ‘Oh, thou, whom I adore!’ 
‘What terror freezes me!’ ‘ My 


* Some parts of the compositions of Bellini and his imitators must be excepted- 
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heart beats with pleasure!’ ‘ Rage 
transports me!’ To suppose that 
music is a language so vague that 
the inflections proper to rage are 
equally suitable to fear, joy, and love, 
proves only that the individual who 
80 supposes is destitute of those sen- 
sations and feelings which render the 
different characters of expression in 
music perceptible to others, for whom 
the reality of such different phases of 
expression is as incontestable as the 
existence of the sun. In fine, after 
having studied the musical character 
of the Italian nation long, and with- 
out the least prejudice, I regard the 
course send: by their composers as 
a consequence of the natural disposi- 
tion of the public,—a disposition 
which existed at the time of Pergo- 
lesi, and which caused him in his 
famous Stubut Mater to write a sort 
of bravura air for these verses,— 


Et merebat, 

Et tremebat, 
Quum videbat, 
Nati poenas inclyti. 


Berlioz is firmly of opinion that in 
the Italians, as in the French, there 
is an innate passion for vaudeville ; 
and that so long as this shall con- 
tinue to exist, so long will it have a 
dominant effect upon all their music. 
He winds up the class of observations 
to which alone I proposed to refer 
by saying,— 

It is incontestable that fine voices are 
more common in Italy than anywhere 
else,—voices not alone sonorous and 
clearly resonant, but supple and agile, 
and which, consequently, by facilitating 
vocalization, are obviously capable, when 
aided by that love for tinsel which I have 
spoken of as natural to the public, of 
giving birth to that rage for fioriture 
which disfigures the most beautiful melo- 
dies, and those convenient formule of 
singing, which make all Italian phrases 
resemble each other; and those closing 
cadences which the singer can embroider 
at pleasure, but which torture many peo- 
ple by their insipid and obstinate uni- 
formity ; and that incessant tendency to 
the duffo style which forces itself into 
notice, even in the most pathetic scenes ; 
and, finally, all those abuses which have 
rendered melody, harmony, movements, 
rhythm, instrumentation, modulations, 
the drama, the putting on the stage, the 
poetry, the poet, and the composer, the 
degraded slaves of the singers !’ 


Ay, indeed, and so say I, too, a 
mere observer, without either the 
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irritability or the wrongs of a com- 
poser,—so say I of those spoiled fa- 
vourites of the idle public, who sing, 
not from pure love of art, or with a 
conscientious regard for the master’s 
music, but only to be themselves ap- 
plauded, it matters not why nor b 

whom, and who find that that result 
can be most easily and readily 
achieved by the use of common- 
place phrases overlaid with faded but 
familiar embroidery, such as alone 
doth surely dazzle and please the 
mere million, and who would regard 
an exclamation of ‘ Bravo, maestro !’ 
in their presence as a sacrilege com- 
mitted — their theatrical di- 
vinity! This obtains with respect to 
the best of them, who really could 
sing the music. As to the inferior 
order, who can neither enunciate the 
language in which they profess to 
sing, nor execute a tithe of the music 
they presume to attempt, it is no 
wonder they should make a splash of 
roulades and fioritures to conceal their 
own proper inefficiency in the mist. 

In confirmation generally of these 
statements and opinions of Berlioz I 
will cite the authority of one of the 
most celebrated, as he is one of the 
most learned and candid, of our native 
critics. 

Mr. G. Hogarth, in- his Musical 
History, says :— 

‘The present Italian composers are 
mere imitators of Rossini, and are much 
more successful in copying his defects 
than his beauties. They are, like him, 
full of mannerism; with this difference, 
that his mannerism was his own, while 
theirs is his. They occasionally produce 
pretty melodies,—a faculty possessed to 
some extent by every Italian composer, 
however low his grade; but in general 
their airs are strings of commonplace 
passages, borrowed chiefly from Rossini, 
and employed without regard to the sen- 
timent and expression required by the 
scene. Their concerted pieces are clumsy 
and inartificial ; and their loud and bois- 
terous accompaniments shew a total igno- 
rance of orchestral composition. This 
general description applies to them all. 
Pacini, Mercadante, Bellini, and Doni- 
zetti, are all alike—fortem Gyan for- 
temque Cloanthum—and have not a sin- 
gle distinctive feature. 

The Italian vocal performers retain 
their pre-eminence ; and there is now a 
constellation of artists who have never, 
perhaps, been surpassed in genius and 
physical power. But the style even of 
these great vocalists is vitiated by the 
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music they are accustomed to sing. As 
they cannot delight and affect their 
hearers by singing airs destitute of beauty 
and expression, they resolve to astonish 
by displays of voice and execution; and 
they find this expedient succeed in gain- 
ing applause: for the vulgar, great as 
well as small, are fond of being aston- 
ished. Sound musical taste, however, 
is gaining ground everywhere but in 
Italy ; and the composers and singers of 
that country, unless they follow the pro- 
gress of improvement, will in all proba- 
bility soon find no market for their 
talents beyond the Alps. 


In this last anticipation which, so 
far as the composers are concerned, 
ought to have been long since real- 
ized, our friend (who wrote in 1835) 
has been mistaken, for the operas of 
Verdi, which are infinitely worse 
than the worst of the productions of 
the composers above alluded to, are 
represented constantly at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre, and to all appear- 
ance complacently endured by the 
fashionable audiences who frequent 
it. But however vitiated or palsied 
musical taste may be in those of 
lofty rank or haughty pretension, 
who attend the opera rather for the 
important business to be transacted, 
or the conventional gratification of 
self-presentation to be enjoyed, be- 
fore the curtain, than for the repre- 
sentations on the stage; however 
widely the erroneous notion of the 
supremacy of Italian music may pre- 
vail, a sound taste in music is growing 
up everywhere, and pre-eminently 
in England, and amongst all classes 
of the people. Already, in the hearts 
of multitudes in all ranks of society, 
that taste existed, as our native 
woodland ballads and our church 
and chamber music se agama: tes- 
tify. Taking the whole population, 
there is none in Europe by which 
music has ever been, except at rare 
intervals in our troublous history, 
more sedulously cultivated, better 
understood, or more thoroughly ap- 
preciated, than by our own. In cot- 
tage as in hall, from the earliest 
times, song has been cherished as the 


laborum 
Dulce lenimen. 
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In our cathedrals we have been ac- 
customed of ancient date to hear 
the pealing organ 
Blow to the loud-voiced choir below, 
In service high and anthem clear. 


And the works of our old masters of 
the sixteenth century, Tallis, Bird, * 
and Gibbons, remain, as pure devo- 
tional effusions, in sweetness and ma- 
jesty unsurpassed. The music in 
Macbeth is a noble monument to 
the abilities and genius of Matthew 
Lock. Mr. Hogarth well observes,— 


Lock’s music has been performed at 
every representation of the play since the 
period of its composition to the present 
day ; it has resisted the influence of 
time and the changes of fashion, and 
continues to be heard with unabated 
pleasure,—a proof, notwithstanding the 
numerous apparent instances to the con- 
trary, that there are permanent beauties 
in music as well as in poetry and paint- 
ing; and that musicians may hope to 
write for immortality, when once they 
seek the beauties of their art in the im- 
mutable laws of nature and reason — 
when once they give their attention to 
the symmetry, grace, and expression of 
the figure itself, instead of the fashion of 
the attire. 

But Matthew Lock does not stand 
alone. Henry Purcell is the first of 
all English composers—great in the 
church, the chamber, and on the 
stage. — has written his epi- 
taph as only ‘glorious John’ could 
write it. It is indeed in the widow's 
phrase,t an inscription that must 
‘ perpetuate both the marble and his 
memory’—at least the marble, as 
long as Westminster Abbey shall 
stand—-and the memory, as long as 
the English language shall endure. 

Here lies 
Henry Purcett, Esq. 
Who left this life, 

And is gone to that blessed place 
Where only his own harmony can be 
exceeded. 

Purcell is the English Mozart, and 
only inferior to his great successor 
because he lived in a darker age, 
when the resources of the Art Mu- 
sical were not known, and when con- 
sequently he had not that insight 
into the powers of instrumentation 


* Bird was indubitably the author of the famous canon Non nobis Domine, which 
has been falsely ascribed to Palestrina. 

+ From the dedication of a posthumous publication of works by Purcell, ad- 
dressed by the widow to Dryden’s wife, the Lady Elizabeth Howard, who had been 
a pupil of Purcell’s, and who ‘ erected the fair monument over him.’ 
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and those orchestral appliances and 
means which were at the illustrious 
German's command. But in native 
genius, in appropriate, sweet, and 
flowing melody, and in vast and 
-various power of expression, he is 
in nowise inferior. Mr. Hogarth, 
my much honoured friend, re- 
marks :— 

In the charming music of the Jem- 
pest, how exquisitely has he accom- 
plished the seemingly impossible task of 
realizing the description of the enchanted 
isle, as being— 

full of noises, 
Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight 
and hurt not. 

The light and melodious ‘Come unto 
these yellow sands,’ and the solemn, un- 
earthly chorus, ‘ Full fathom five,’ seem 
to be the very ‘ Sounds and sweet airs’ 
that the poet himself must have imagined 
as proceeding from Prospero’s aérial 
minstrels. Ofa similar character is the 
music in King Arthur. The extreme 
delicacy of the air sung by the fairy 
Philadel, ‘ Hither this way,’ is finely 
contrasted with the roughness of the an- 
swer, ‘ Let not a moon-born elf mislead 
you,’ by the malignant spirit Grimbald. 
The duet in which the hero is tempted 
by two ‘daughters of an aged stream,’ 
and his power of resisting such accents, 
is felt to be one of the brightest triumphs 
of his virtue. The air, ‘ Fairest isle all 
isles excelling,’ is a melody worthy of 
Mozart in his happiest moments. 

No composer ever yet set English 
words to music so faithfully and so 
forcibly as Purcell. On this point 
Dr. Burney, in comeing him with 
the giant Handel, who as a musician 
was armed cap-d-pié, and familiar 
with the use of every weapon, says, 
—‘In the accent, passion, and ex- 

ression of English words, Purcell 
is sometimes to my feelings as supe- 
rior to Handel as an original poem 
to a translation.’ 

But passing now from the more 
elaborate and ambitious compositions 
for church and theatre, and for those 
of the chamber when instrumental 
accompaniments were used, let me 
observe, that in our madrigals, 
catches, and glees, especially in our 
glees, we possess the richest stores of 
vocal harmony in the world. The 
glee is peculiarly English. There 
may be a few specimens of foreign 
imitation, but they are little cared 
for in their own countries, and no- 
where are they of any worth. Here, 
on the contrary, we count our glees 
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of first-rate merit by hundreds, and 
regard them with heart-home ad- 
miration. 

Almost all our great composers 
have written glees ; and many, of ex- 
cellent knowledge and original ge- 
nius, have won enduring fame by 
writing glees alone. A glee in its 
original sense was justly described 
by Doctor Burney as being ‘a song 
of three parts, or more parts, upon 
a gay or merry subject, in which all 
the voices begin and end together, 
singing the same words.’ But the 
glee was found capable of expressin 
other moods of feeling besides mirth 
and gaiety, and so its sphere came to 
be extended so far as to include the 
expression of well-nigh every lead- 
ing sensation and passion of the brain 
and heart of man. We have now 
accordingly glees in every strain, 
from the sublime and pathetic to the 
social and jocose. And exquisite they 
are as pieces of vocal harmony, what- 
ever may be the character of tone 
they assume, and the class of feel- 
ings they evoke. 

I would next draw attention to 
the fact, that the institutions and 
associations, vocal, choral, and in- 
strumental, for the cultivation and 
promotion of music in London alone, 
outnumber those in any country on 
the Continent ; and that of late years 
a good taste for vocal music has de- 
scended from the theatre, the public 
concert-room, and the drawing-room, 
to the ordinary places of convivial 
resort throughout the metropolis. 
While in the country parts of Eng- 
land, not to speak of the grand re- 
curring festivals which take place in 
great towns, you may be satisfied 
that wherever you see the towers of 
a cathedral rear their heads, in that 
neighbourhood true and genuine 
music is loved, studied, and per- 
formed. In this, again, England is 

culiar. But there is nothing new 
in this to boast. In one way or 
other, and according to the enlight- 
enment of the time, it is as old as 
the towers. It is, however, a grati- 
fication to know that in our own 
day a love of music has become dif- 
fused amongst a class of the popula- 
tion, to whom, as a soother and a 
civilizer, it cannot fail to prove pe- 
culiarly beneficial—I mean the ma- 
nufacturing labourers of England. 
The agriculturist, however hard his 
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lot, however rude his fare, however 
coarse his employment, has yet freely 
the use of the air and his own limbs. 
The beauties of external nature are 
ever present to his view; the sounds 
and delicate scents thereof are always 
ministering, if it may be—and if not, 
still constantly recommending them- 
selves nimbly and sweetly to his 
gentler senses. He lives under the 
liberal eye of God. The manufac- 
turing labourer, on the contrary, 
draws his heavy breath in a noisome 
atmosphere, and under the depress- 
ing circumstances of an ungenial, 
soul-crushing toil, most desolate in 
its uniformity; and he vegetates 
under the covetous eye of man; so 
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that his heart is very sad, and his 
life’s life is well aweary. To him 
then comes with a particular unction 
the beneficence of sweet sounds, that 
transport him for the moment to a- 
more lightsome and a happier sphere 
—that unlock the imprisoned breast, 
and breathe into it a holy perfume 
with a saving balm. 
Since nought so stockish, hard, and full 
of rage, 
But music for the time doth change his 
nature. 

So saith our own poet, and the 
especial poet of divine music through- 
out the world’s long story. And 
to this I humbly, but fervently, hope- 
fully, and trustfully a 

M. R. 


ON MR. MACAULAY’S PRAISE OF SUPERFICIAL KNOWLEDGE.* 


A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 

Drink deep, or taste not, the Pierian spring : 
For shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
But drinking largely sobers us again. 


— often- quoted passage has 
commonly been employed in such 
a way as to imply that the quoter 
has an interest in the doctrine which 
it ae and can afford to despise 
‘a little learning’ and ‘shallow 
draughts.’ We believe that Mr. 
Macaulay was the first person who 
had the spirit to refuse to join 
this omed league of self-compla- 
cency, and to take the other side 
on general grounds. A little while 
ago, at a public meeting at Edin- 
burgh, he made a speech, in which 
he took for his thesis the absurdity of 
these fears of the danger of superfi- 
‘cial learning. This thesis he illus- 
trated with his own peculiar bril- 
liancy and fertility. What, he 
asked, is the standard of shallow- 
ness? Is it anything fixed? Is not 
the profoundness of one age the 
shallowness of the next? The same 
knowledge which made Ramahoun 
Roy profound among the Hindoos 
would have made him superficial 
among Edinburgh men. The board- 
ing-school girls of this day are 
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profound geographers in comparison 
with Strabo. Gulliver, who was a 
giant in Lilliput, was a pigmy in 
Brobdignag. The profound astro- 
nomer of a few centuries back was 
an astrologer: the profound chemist, 
an alchemist. Herschel and Fara- 
day enable us to smile at such 
profundity. 

When an orator has open! his 
audience by a series of lively sallies, 
which at the same time please their 
imagination and gratify their vay 
it is an ungracious task to set coldly 
to work to point out the fallacy of 
the arguments and the falseness of 
the illustrations. And we must 
suppose that this was the reason 
why the many eminent and able 
men who listened to Mr. Macaulay's 
defence of ‘a little learning’ ac- 

uiesced, by their silence, in the 
Soins which he then put forward. 
But now that the occasion is long 
past, it may not be without its use 
that we should look calmly at his 
assertions, and try to see with some 
precision where the fallacy is. For 


* The Danger of Superficial Knowledge ; an Introductory Lecture to the Course 
of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, delivered on the Ist and 2d of 
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that there is a fallacy, even his own 
conclusions must make apparent to 
any sober thinker; and even the 
audience, who shouted their laugh- 
ing applause when the orator told 
them how far they were superior to 
the astrologists and alchemists of the 
middle ages, must have had some 
misgivings when he asserted that 
each of them, and even most of their 
daughters, were more profound geo- 
graphers than Strabo, and deeper 
astronomers than Kepler or Tycho 
Brahé. They can hardly have be- 
lieved that a man who, like Strabo, 
knew the whole history of geogra- 
phical discovery up to his own time, 
and had present to his mind the 
aspect of almost every city and every 
shore, was a shallow geographer in 
comparison with one of us, merely 
because we can repeat the names of 
Otaheite and New Zealand, and re- 
cognize a map of Baffin's Bay when 
we see it ; or that, simply because we 
know how many satellites of Saturn 
have been discovered, and how many 
small planets there are betwecn Mars 
and Jupiter, we are better astro- 
nomers than those men who, three 
centuries ago, settled the form of the 
planets’ orbits, and made out the 
irregularities of the moon’s motions. 
If we hold this, we must also assert 
ourselves to be more profound astro- 
nomers than Newton, because we are 
apprised of the discovery of Uranus 
and Neptune; and greater geogra- 
phers than Rennel and Malte-Brun, 
because we know where Boothia 
Felix and Mounts Erebus and Terror 
lie. 

But it is evident that all such 
assertions go upon the supposition, 
which is palpably absurd, that be- 
cause the whole body of knowledge 
existing at the present day is greater 
than it was at any previous time, 
therefore we who possess any portion 
of that knowledge must know more 
than any one who lived a few gene- 
rations ago. The absurdity of this 
fancy is surely palpable enough. 
Granted that the world knows much 
more now than it did in the time of 
Galileo, do we therefore necessarily 
know more than he did? Granted 
that much that was new and difficult 
then is easy and familiar now, ma 
there not still be many things which 
were easy to him and which yet are 
difficult to us? Surely it is a very 
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baseless and self-complacent delusion 
to identify ourselves with our age, as 
if we must needs share in its attain- 
ments, know much because it knows 
much, be profound because it is pro- 
found. We might object to calling 
the knowledge of the present day 
‘more profound’ than that of 
former times, merely because it 
is more advanced, more extended. 
We might say, that an astronomi- 
cal lecturer of the present day is not 
necessarily more profound than Ga- 
lileo, Kepler, Tycho, merely because 
he is acquainted with discoveries 
made since their time. We might 
reasonably object to a scale of pro- 
fundity by which the world grows 
every year deeper and deeper in its 
knowledge. But grant such a scale. 
Let it be that the world in the nine- 
teenth century is a very profound 
world. Let the ocean of its acquire- 
ments be deep as well as wide. Is 
there no wah thing as a shallow 
draught from a deep vessel? Is it 
not possible that the stream may be 
shallow though the source be deep ? 
May not a man have a superficial 
acquaintance with a profound sub- 
ject? And is not this so with regard 
to ordinary readers? Do they know 
astronomy or chemistry profoundly, 
merely because it is profoundly 
known in this theirday? Do they 
really know the sciences better than 
the astronomers and chemists of the 
sixteenth century? It is easy to 
laugh at astrologers and alchemists, 
and to please and amuse ourselves 
by thinking how far our views and 
our knowledge elevate us above their 
absurd projects and fables: but let 
us recollect that there has been a 
stage intermediate between them and 
us, and let us ask if we are equal to 
the men of that intermediate stage? 
We know that there are planets 
which Galileo or Copernicus did not 
dream of, but have we as exact a 
knowledge of the motions of Venus, 
and Mars, and Jupiter, as they had ? 
Can we determine the places of these 
planets at any given time, as they 
could do ?—as even Ptolemy and the 
Greek astronomers could do? It is 
easy to laugh at those who calculated 
nativities ; but have we any right to 
laugh at those who could calculate 
eclipses, which probably we could 
none of us do? And so in other sub- 
jects. We know what Glauber's 
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salts are, better than Glauber him- 
self did :—at least, we can give them 
their systematic name: we can call 
them sulphate of soda; but doweknow 
as well as he did what will be the 
effects of mixture in the hot way 
and in the cold way, upon oil of 
vitriol and soda;—how salts are 
made, and changed, by heat, and 
solution, and distillation? We can 
name such things; but do we know 
anything more than the name? We 
can laugh at the alchemists, and 
their dreams of finding silver and 
gold in lead and iron; but can we 
take a piece of ore, and ascertain 
what silver and what gold is in it, 
which men could do three centuries 
ago? Ifwe do not know what the 
men ofthe fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies did know — knowledge which 
was true, and which has only been 
transformed and translated into new 
language in modern times, not su- 
rseded and rejected—what right 
ave we to plume ourselves upon a 
fancied superiority over them, merely 
because we have learnt to repeat 
some of the phrases in which know- 
ledge more recently acquired has 
been expressed ? ‘The great masters 
in our time may be superior to those 
who have preceded them in the ex- 
tent, and if you please, in the pro- 
fundity of the knowledge which they 
possess; but such men are never led 
by their superiority to think lightly 
of the discoverers and men of science 
who have preceded them ; and if we, 
merely because we live among the 
great men of our age and country, 
and have the opportunity of hearing 
their voice and listening to the 
truths which they utter, are led to 
despise preceding philosophers for 
their inferiority, what does this 
prove, but that we are conceited 
through the smallness, not the large- 
ness of our knowledge ? What does 
it prove, except precisely what the 
poet says, that 
Shallow draughts intoxicate the brain ? 


And does not the very different 

temper of the most profound men of 

science in all times shew to us, that 
Drinking deeply sobers us again ? 


All this may be said, granting the 
truth of Mr. Macaulay’s illustration : 
—allowing that knowledge goes on 
constantly growing a larger and 
larger mass, a deeper and deeper 
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well,—allowing that the generations 
of men are of a constantly increasing 
stature, so that the intellectual giant 
of one age is the intellectual pigmy 
of the next ; so that man, in this re- 
spect, is like Gulliver, a giant to the 
Lilliputians who preceded him, a 
igmy to the Brobdignagians who 
ollow him. But all this is really 
quite a delusive view, and the image 
altogether inappropriate. All this 
goes upon the supposition that know- 
ledge is a sort of measurable mate- 
rial commodity, that goes on increas- 
ing by perpetual additions, like the 
wall which the bricklayer builds, or 
the hoard which the miser accumu- 
lates. 

The smallest attention to the his- 
tory of science shews us how base- 
less this representation is. Know- 
ledge does not commonly thus grow 
by repeated additiun of parts to parts, 
but by perpetual transformations. 
When the house has been built by 
one man, it is pulled down, and a 
new one—it is to be hoped, a better— 
built in its place by another man. 
We are not, therefore, to expect that 
the houses built in the nineteenth 
century shall be nineteen times, or 
any other number of times, as large 
as those built in the first century. 
When the hoard has been accumu- 
lated to a certain amount, it is put in 
some new shape,—employed in trade, 
it may be, and made to bring an 
increase, and thus the man becomes 
really rich; not by the addition of 
coin to coin without spending or 
changing, so as necessarily to give to 
each successive generation a larger 
and larger store. The notion that 
man’s intellectual stature goes on 
constantly increasing is not a whit 
more wise than the notion that his 
corporeal stature goes on dwindling 
from generation to generation. The 
notion that the men of our days are 
giants compared with men of former 
times is not more philosophical than 
the notion that there were giants in 
those days, compared with whom we 
are dwarfs. The old proverbial ex- 
pression is far truer, that we may 
see further than they did, because 
we stand on their shoulders. The 
truth is, that, compared with the 
men of other times, we are neither 
giants nor dwarfs. The relation be- 
tween the two generations is neither 
the one northe other. In both ages, 
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men were men. In our age we 
have, it may be, better food, both for 
the body and the mind ; but it would 
be very unwise to suppose that we 
are on that account better, or stronger, 
or fairer, than our great-grand- 
fataers. They had not turtle and 
Southdown mutton; but, perhaps, 
goat’s flesh and mead, or, it may be, 
acorns and water. But let us not 
thence conclude that, therefore, they 
were weak and we are strong; that 
if we could be brought into com- 
parison with them, their inferiority 
would forthwith appear. Nobody, 
we suppose, believes this. And just 
the same is the case with the results 
of our intellectual food. We are 
nourished from our earliest years 
with the Copernican system of astro- 
nomy, the Newtonian doctrine of 
attraction, the chemistry which ex- 

resses the composition of substances 
in their nomenclature; but are we 
really in any material respect supe- 
rior to those who formerly were 
taught other systems, which, though 
they did not explain all facts, ex- 
plained all that men then knew of 
fact, and very probably all that we, 
as individuals, know of fact; or who 
were taught systems which prevailed 
then because the ideas in which the 
newer systems are expressed were not 
then matured? Granted that we have 
got the truth free from some of their 
errors, yet their views included much 
truth which is incorporated in our 
views ; and it is very possible that they 
saw their truth more clearly than we 
see ours. And that some of them 
did this is plain ; for they could use 
their truth to deduce and predict other 
truths, as eclipses, and separation of 
metals, which, as we have said, few 
of us could do. And if this be the 
case, was not their knowledge really 
more profound than ours? and can 
we be said to know more than they 
did, merely because we can assent to 
propositions which have been esta- 
blished in more recent times ? 

Is it not, in truth, the fact, that in 
a great number of cases where we 
profess to know the scientific dis- 
coveries of modern times, we merely 
repeat the phrases in which these 
discoveries are expressed, without 
fully understanding the meaning of 
the language which we use? And 
is it not also true, that we are very 
often prevented from fully under- 
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standing the language of modern 
science because we are ignorant of 
the previous stages of science? We 
do not really know that which we 
despise our predecessors for not 
knowing: we do not know this well, 
—-precisely because we do not know 
what our predecessors did know. We 
are perplexed by such terms as right 
ascension and oblique ascension, be- 
cause we do not know the manner in 
which former astronomers studied 
the circles of the celestial globe. We 
do not enter into the full import of 
Bacon’s or Newton's great works, 
because we do not know the ideas 
which were in the minds of their 
contemporaries. We talk of the dis- 
covery of new metals, but we do not 
know what we mean by a metal, be- 
cause we have not traced the previous 
progress of such inquiries. Here 
there is certainly a difference between 
our predecessors and ourselves, but 
is it so entirely and manifestly to our 
advantage ? 

They knew what we do not. We 
know what they did not. If we 
know well what we know, we have 
the advantage, because our know- 
ledge then includes theirs; but if 
our knowledge do nv include theirs, 
the possession of it is no advantage 
to us, for the knowledge is hollow 
and verbal merely. If this be so, 
we, compared with them, are not 
like Gulliver among the Lilliputians. 
We are such as Gulliver would have 
been, if he had become a convert to 
the Laputan philosophers, and had 
returned to his home gravely assert- 
ing as a recent discovery that sun- 
beams could be extracted from cu- 
cumbers, and that a machine might 
be constructed which should reason. 

But, says Mr. Macaulay, if you 
object to shallow knowledge, tell me 
what is your standard of shallowness? 
Is it fixed or changeable? Is not 
that shallow knowledge now, which 
would have been deep in the days of 
Erasmus ?—We have already said 
that we express the fact much more 
appropriately, by saying that the 
knowledge of modern times is more 
advanced, than by saying that it is 
‘more profound.’ But with regard 
to the standard of knowledge, and of 
its ‘ profoundness,’ or whatever qua- 
lity that be, which makes it really 
valuable, do we ask what is the stan- 
dard of this value? It is plain from 
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what has been just said, what the 


answer must be. Knowledge, to be 
valuable, must really be knowledge. 
The man must know, and not merely 
read books and talk of what the 

contain. He must have ideas whic 

correspond to the words :—true ideas ; 
ideas made true by a possession of 
facts and of history, so far as these 
elements are requisite for the purpose. 
His knowledge being thus true and 
real, he may know much or little; 
but, much or little, his knowledge 
will be valuable. He may know 
more or less than a given man of the 
last age, or the last age but one. 
But whether he know more or less, 
he will not despise the man of the 
former age ; because he knows that 
he himself certainly knows much less 
than many men of the last age, in a 
far greater degree than they knew 
less than the most scientific men of 
our times. The standard of know- 
ledge is not fixed for the world; 
though even for the world the pro- 
gress of the standard is a perpetual 
transformation, which makes mea- 
surement of relative position far from 
easy ; but with regard to individuals, 
the standard is fixed. The standard 
of the value, or, if you will, of the 
profoundness of knowledge, as dis- 
tinguished from shallowness, is, that 
it is really knowledge; distinct and 
clear thoughts, not merely remem- 
bered words; knowledge connected 
with principles, not merely noted as 
facts. All that complies not with 
this condition is shallow, is worthless, 
is intoxicating, and, therefore, dan- 
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gerous. All that is real knowledge 
is valuable, even if it be little ; so far, 
the poet’s words are too absolute, if 
rigorously taken: but the little of 
the first couplet is explained by the 
shallow of the second. But real 
knowledge, as it becomes more and 
more extensive, retaining its reality 
and its fulness of ideas, and the clear 
deduction of knowledge from know- 
ledge, becomes profound in a stronger 
sense; and although, as Mr. Macau- 
lay has very well said, it must always 
be little, compared with the whole 
extent of possible and conceivable 
knowledge, it need not at any 
be shallow, since it may go to the 
full depth of the thoughts which it 
professes to combine and express. 
The remarks which we have made 
agree, for the most part, with some 
of those which Professor J. Forbes 
has urged upon his pupils, and since 
upon the public, in the little book to 
which we have referred at the be- 
ginning of this article. He has 
treated the subject in a more pro- 
found and methodical manner than 
we have done, as becomes a learned 
professor compared with monthly 
critics. And we are too magnanim- 
ous and too consistent to be discon- 
tented, if any reader, convinced by 
our reasons, is still of opinion that a 
little of such reasoning is a dangerous 
thing, and should determine to draw 
from Professor Forbes’s page a deeper 
draught of antidote to the siren 
strains in which Mr. Macaulay sang 
his Encomium Morie. 
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OME years ago William Schlegel, 

in his lectures on thedrama, directed 
attention to the writings of Calderon 
in a manner that, for a time, excited 
strong interest on the subject. When 
the literary world was informed by a 
critic, whose eloquence and ingenuity 
had established his reputation as a 
safe guide in matters of taste, cu- 
riosity was naturally excited to know 
. something more of this neglected 
wonder than could be gathered from 
his eulogist’s rhetorical but vague ac- 
count. It might have been expected 
that a rich and unexplored region of 
literary treasure being thus intro- 
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duced to notice, a current of literary 
speculation would at once have set 
that way. In Germany this was, to 
some extent, the case ;-other critics 
followed in the track of their Colum- 
bus ; and some attempts weré made 
to convert the original ores into 
merchandise, melting them down in 
the crucible of translation. In Eng- 
land no such effect followed. Critics 
seem to have felt shy of the subject ; 
and the specimens we have had of 
the poet in English translation have, 
in consequence, been few and frag- 
mentary. 


Mr. Lewes, to be sure, a sober and 
N 
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acute examiner, has written a clever 
little work, to which those who take 
an interest in the question of the 
Spanish drama cannot do better than 
refer. Yet even in this the effect of 
that revulsion of feeling, which the 
author acknowledges to have been 
caused by over-excited expectation, 
is observable ; and the result is that 
Mr. Lewes is not in all respects just 
to the great Spanish dramatist. 
Hence, though his own views may be 
not far from correct, and though he 
writes with evident honesty of pur- 
pose, he has unconsciously given such 
a colouring to his work as must lead 
to an insufficient appreciation of the 
real merits of Calderon,—which it 
cannot but be confessed, by any one 
capable of enjoying all that is gor- 
geous and grand in imagination, in- 
genious in invention, and playful and 
delicate in fancy, are such as to cover 
a multitude of faults. Nor should 
we pass unmentioned the wit and 
humour which sparkle over the full, 
deep current of his poetry. Grant 
that, regarded in an ethical point of 
view, his works are the exponents of 
a false and vicious system; grant 
that, as the instruments of a religious 
pu , they are such as befit a canon 
of the holy office ; grant that, con- 
sidered in their poetic developement, 
they exhibit much false taste, ex- 
travagant hyperbole, and frigid con- 
ceits ; grant that, viewed dramatically, 
they often depict the passions in an 
exaggerated, cold, or ill-sustained 
manner,—that in bringing about 
effective situations there is not always 
a due dependence of effect upon 
‘cause, and that when a good ‘situa- 
tion’ is obtained it -is not always 
turned to full account,—still, with all 
these demerits, enough remains, in the 
‘striking excellencies to which we have 
refi , to make the poet worthy of 
more attention than he has yet re- 
ceived in this country. We have no 
inclination to enter into controversy, 
‘but think we shall treat the poet in 
‘the fairest manner, and best do our 
‘part towards supplying what is a desi- 

eratum to the public—the means of 
forming their own judgment, by exa- 
mining a few of his plays in detail, 
giving an analysis of their plots, and 
translating some of their more remark- 
able s. .Mr. Lewes does this 
with four or five of the dramas, and 


it: had been done with one or two be- 
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fore ; but these specimens of so pro- 


lific a writer hardly do him justice, 
especially as whole classes of his 
works have not been thus examined 
at all. 

We begin with a drama of very 
singular plot and construction, Los 
Tres Mayores Prodigios. It is some- 
thing more than the ‘three gentle- 
men rolled into one;* for, besides 
that it is made up of three distinct 
dramas, it has an induction, or loa, 
furnishing the bond by which they 
are connected, and this has itself an 
induction, or dramatic prologue. The 
persons of the loa are Pales, Flota, 
and Night; Jason, Theseus, and 
Hercules. The prologue is the open- 
ing scene between the three former, 
from which we gather that the drama 
was produced on an occasion of some 
private festivity in the country. The 
directions for the representation 
might rather puzzle an English stage 
manager :—‘ There are to be three 
theatres, divided one from the other : 
the nymph Pales appears in that on 
the right ; the nymph Flora in that on 
the left; leaving that in the middle 
unoccupied.’ And afterwards, ‘ Night 
enters, in the air, in the middle theatre.’ 
This, however, is in accordance with 
the Vitruvian model; and was the 
arrangement adopted by Palladio in 
his Olympic theatre at Vicenza. Some 
such plan was necessary, before the 
practice of scene-shifting was intro- 
duced, where changes of scene were 
to be distinctly marked. In the pre- 
sent case the three several fictions 
are presented on the different stages, 
which, however, are all united in 
the concluding scene. 

Pales and Flora, in melodious and 
fanciful addresses (much of the verse 
of the Spanish stage might be trans- 
ferred bodily to opera), reproach 
Night for not having prepared any 
amusement fitted to the circum- 
stances; and the latter gently rebuts 
their impeachment by declaring that 
she has a ‘comedia’—a play, not a 
comedy in our sense of the word— 
all ready for representation. It is 
not, she confesses, written by an au- 
thor of repute, but by one poor and 
humble; nor is she, she says, pre- 
pared to bring it out with such pomp as 
may compensate for its own deficien- 
cies; nevertheless, she entreats that 
they will suspend judgment until it 
be represented. Jason, Theseus, and 
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Hercules then come forward (in the 
middle theatre) to unfold the ‘ argu- 
ment ;’ and this part of the play 
forms the frame-work in which the 
three dramas are set. 

Hercules, inconsolable for the loss 
of Dejanira, who has been stolen 
from him by the centaur Nessus, 
raves about the necessity of suicide 
in @ manner, it must be confessed, 
that removes our apprehensions of 
his having recourse to any such 
escape from misery.  Ilis friends, 
ignorant of the cause of his sorrow, 
try to allay the fury of his grief, and 
press him to explain whence it arises. 
He begins his narration by a vaunt of 
some of his past achjevements, and 
here Calderon has opportunity to 
display his singular ability as a poetic 
painter, We quote a passage de- 
scriptive of the triumph of Hercules 
over the Nemzan lion, which is quite 
sculptural in its simplicity, energy, 
and fulness of delineation. He speaks 
of himself as the lord of the mount- 
ains, and boasts of his power over 
the wild beasts, ‘Let the king,’ he 
says, ‘of them all proclaim it!’ 

Let the grim Nemean monarch, 

At whose roar the wilds of Phlegra 
Tremble to their bounds, declare it ; 
Since, when once he came towards me 
With his proudly bristling front, 
Wrinkling up his brows, and lashing 
With his mane his lordly neck, 
Marshalling forth his curvéd talons 
From their sheaths, I seized him only 
With my bare hands by the jaws, 

In such wise that none could say 

Of his teeth and of my fingers 

Which of them might be the fingers, — 
Which of them might be the teeth,— 
(So in like array they ranged, 

Whilst I gripped him with my hands— 
Whilst he held me with his fangs, 

And the twain their functions mingling, 
Fingers tore and fangs held firm) ; 

Till the embattled strengths of bone 
From their sinewy hinges riven, 

I forced wide his crimson jaws, 

Until this part pressed his spine, 

That part touched his tawny breast. 

The hero manifests a natural re- 

ugnance to express the occasion of 
nis grief, and the difficulty he feels 
in approaching his subject must fur- 
nish the excuse for some verbosity. 
He may remind the English reader 
of the voluble sorrow of Capulet,— 
Death that hath ta’en her hence to make 
me wail, 
Ties up my tongue and will not let me 
speak ; 
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but it must be remembered that 
sorrow is more wordy in the South, 
than with the self-centred, incom- 
municative people of the North. 

He harps long on the attractions 
of her whom he has lost :— 


Dejanira! lovely nymph 
Of these glittering crystal torrents, 
Naiad of these wild ravines, 
Napvea of these verdant realms, 
Dryad of these woody mountains, 
To whom all the noblesse and 
Humbler populace of flowers, 
And the streams, their homage paid ; 
Honouring her ’neath various names,— 
As the Venus of their loves, 
As the Flora of their blossoms, 
As the Dian of their woods, 
And as of their fruits the Ceres ! 
Dejanira! whose bright eyes, 
Were it morn or were it even, 
At all hours, where they sparkled, 
Made an Orient of their own ! 

* * * * 
Dejanira! my sweet bride, 
Unto whom my soul was given 
As unto my soul !—for she 
Was at once my bride and mistress,— 
Bride and iaistress of my bed, 
Of mine arms, and of mine eyes ! 
Oh, what misery,—oh, what fury, 
Ere I speak it, fills my breast ! 
And yet scarce can there be need 
That I speak of what ye cannot 
But divine,—when thus I name her 
With vain tears of choking grief ; 
For so wild a rage of sorrow 
Hath no part with treasured beauty, ~ 
Till the hour wherein ’tis lost, 


On his stating how she has been 
stolen from him, Theseus and Jason 
offer their services to assist in pursuit 
of the centaur. Theseus boasts of 
his horse; and Jason states that 
Argos has invented a sea-monster— 
an eagle, without feathers; a fish, 
without scales—by which he shall 
be enabled to follow him on the sea. 
Hercules accepts their offer, and it is 
settled that Theseus shall direct his 
search through Asia, that Jason shall 
pass in his ‘ hypogriff of the. waters’ 
to Europe, and that Hercules himself 
shall remain in Africa. They areall 
to meet, at the expiration of a year, 
upon the spot where this agreement 
takes place. This arranged they 
leave the stage, and Night informs 
us that the appropriation of one of 
three portions of the world as the 
scene of the operations of each is fol- 
lowed by three marvellous occur- 
rences, in which they are severally 
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engaged, and that these form the 
subject of the play for the evening. 

n act, or jornada, is devoted to 
each of these prodigios. The subject 
of the first is furnished by the Golden 
Fleece, and comprises its dedication 
in the temple of Mars by Phryxus, 
and its removal by Jason, the twosepa- 
rate fictions being cleverly connected. 
Thesecond day gives usa version of the 
story of the Cretan labyrinth. The 
third is devoted to that of Hercules 
and the centaur. Before the con- 
clusion of this the heroes of the for- 
mer acts arrive, so as to connect and 
give some degree of unity to the 
general fiction. 

The first of the three prodigios is 
the most striking, from the singularly 
bold and vigorous conception of the 
leading character, Medea. To depict 
character was not an aim with the 
Spanish dramatists; story and pas- 
sion were the means by which they 
sought to interest ; and even passion 
they did not attempt to treat philo- 
sophically, using it merely as a means 
to keep up the momentary excite- 
ment of ‘ situation,’ and little solicit- 
ous as to sufficiency of motive, or as 
to the causal relation of its phases. 

Character-painting is the great 
boast of the English drama; Shak- 
speare has made it so: remove his 
works, and the character-painting of 
the English stage—at least in its 
higher departments, the tragic and 

tical ranges, is not of much value. 
uch has been said about the de- 
velopement and analysis of character, 
as properly a leading object with the 
dramatist. It is so, undoubtedly ; 
and it has been a constant aim with 
the writers for the English, French, 
German, and Italian theatres. Judg- 
ing of other works, however, by the 
standard Shakspeare set before us, 
we must confess that the success has 
borne no sort of proportion to the 
amount of effort (we speak of the 
tragic and poetical departments of 
the art, for comic portraiture has 
been attempted with more fortunate 
result) ; and assuming from this that 
the preservation of individual cha- 
racter in connexion with the deve- 
lopement of the passions in their 
highest elevation is an achievement 
of remarkable difficulty, we must not 
be surprised ifin the Spanish drama, 
where, as we have said, no attempt to 
accomplish this was made, we do not 
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recognise much of personal idiosyn- 
cracies in the machines which, under 
the names of Lelios, and Floros, and 
Charins, Juans, Sylvias, and Celias, 
are the puppets of the plot and pas- 
sion. We shall rather be surprised 
at the occasional vigour with which 
a character is sketched. Characters 
occur here and there in the plays of 
Calderon which are nobly imagined, 
and which have a grandeur or pecu- 
liarity that stamps them in the me- 
mory of the reader. There is none 
of the minute pencilling and delicate 
shading which Shakspeare has taught 
us are possible in verbal delineation, 
and which, but for his writings, 
would have formed no part of our 
ideal of dramatic portraiture. 

The Spanish dramatists knew no- 
thing of Shakspeare, and poe 
were not very intimate with the Gree 
tragedians. The delineations of 
which we speak are bold outlines ; 
and what arrests our attention is the 
largeness of conception and careless 
vigour of the drawing. They ad- 
dress themselves rather to the im- 
aginative, than to the reflective 
powers : the majority of Shakspeare’s 
characters press equal claims on 
both. 

Perhaps we are not doing justice 
to Calderon in speaking thus in a 
manner that may raise expectation 
too high. It is dangerous for a critic 
to deal in generalities. It leaves it 
to the reader to give his own lati- 
tude of interpretation, according to 
the interest he may take in the sub- 
ject, or to the expansive or contrac- 
tive nature of his imagination. If 
Schlegel, warm with real enthusiasm, 
and led further by the enticements 
of rhetoric, exaggerated the poetical 
and moral excellencies of Calderon, 
the imagination of his readers may 
lead them into further exaggerations 
of all that he has vaguely intimated. 
We have been struck with the cha- 
racter of Medea, as presenting the 
sublime of pride and assumption ; 
but we came upon it immediately 
after the perusal of the volume we 
have quoted at the commencement of 
this notice, which would not lead a 
reader, turning for the first time to 
the examination of the Spanish drama, 
to expect anything so much out of 
the stereotyped forms which furnish, 
certainly, the chief proportion of the 
‘live stock’ of these plays. We 
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shall trace through this Colchian 
story somewhat in detail, and dismiss 
the other two acts of the drama with 
a more brief notice. 

It opens with the dedication of the 
Golden Fleece, by Phryxus, in the 
temple of Mars. Music is heard 
within, and voices singing :— 

To great Mars’s lofty temple 

In the famous Colchian island, 
I, from far, a wandering pilgrim, 
Consecrate the Fleece of Gold. 


Medea, with three of her attendant 
ladies, comes upon the stage, and ex- 
presses her indignation that honours 
should be paid, in her own wild 
region, to any but herself. When 
Phryxus appears, she rebukes him 
haughtily ; and her brother, Absyr- 
tus (in the play Absinto), in turn 
rebukes her for pride and presump- 
tion in expecting that sacrifices should 
be made to her, as to Mars and Apollo. 
Phryxus addresses her in blander 
tones, and urges the circumstances 
under which he had vowed to dedi- 
cate the fleece to Mars. He tells her 
how himself and his sister Helle,— 

Helle, in whose eyes divine, 

Beauty yet a nobler beauty 

From intelligence acquired,— 
were banished from the paternal 
roof by the arts of their step-mother ; 
and wandering despairingly along 
the shore at the foot of the desert 
mountain to which they had been 
sent, were cheered by the apparition 
of their mother, who, descending in 
a cloud, left them the magic ram, on 
the back of which they were in- 
structed to intrust themselves to the 
sea :-— 

To the gods we raised our prayer, 

Who with pity heard our plaint, 

(Could they, being gods, have been 

Deaf to such appeal as ours ?), 

And a kindly answer giving 

To the so-long wearied echoes, 

To our pitiful beseeching, 

Lo a cloudlet, by sweet zephyr 

Borne along, and lightly pendent 

From a sunbow, from a glorious 

Sunbow, tine, and green, and purple, 

Sudden oped its ruby folds, 

Out of which the throned Apollo 

Threw down light in golden showers, 

Flake by flake threw snow of roses ; 

Whilst therein, lo! Nephele, 

Our sweet mother, from the dwelling 

Of the goddesses descended 

To afford us timely succour. 


The poet makes the brother and sis- 
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ter trust themselves upon the pe 
ram to the sea, not, as in the old my- 
thological account, to the air; and in 
doing so, shews judgment; since not 
only does the prodigy thus somewhat 
reduce its demands upon the imagi- 
nation, but it is brought into fine 
keeping with the other part of the 
story, the arrival of Jason. Indeed, 
though used by Calderon as the 
‘ Asian Mystery’ in his allotment of 
one act of his play to each part of the 
world (in departure, however, from 
the arrangement by which Theseus 
was, in the parlance of modern tra- 
vellers, to have ‘done’ that portion), 
it may be looked upon equally as 
the ocean mystery. We feel as we 
read that there is ‘a true saltelement 
about us; we smell the sea-breeze 
and hear the murmur of the waves, 
which are brought for the first time 
under the yoke of man. Phryxus 
having described the ram, proceeds :— 


I the first, on this strange steed, 
Took my place, to guide its course ; 
And with Helle on his flank 
Trusted ocean’s salt expanse, 
Then believed the crystal waters, 
Seeing Helle’s matchless beauty, 
Borne on that unheard-of form, 
That the generous Jove had taken 
For sweet Helle’s sake the likeness 
Of a ram, as once they tell us 
Neath a bull’s he won Europa, 


Helle being drowned, Phryxus had 
promised to dedicate the golden fleece 
in the temple of Mars, should he 
himself reach the shore in safety. 
This recital does not satisfy Medea, 
though it gains the favour of her 
father the king. None, she says, 
could have aided him in his perils 
better than herself. She is cautioned 
by her female attendants not to offend 
Mars; for that so doing she will 
offend likewise two other great 
powers, Venus and Love. She an- 
swers,— 

Not great Mars, with all his power,— 
Mars who takes this golden booty,— 
Nor with all her beauty, Venus— 

No, nor Love, with all his skill,— 

Can o’erthrow at any hour, 

Should there grow up strife between us, 
Let them labour as they will,— 

My great craft, and power, and beauty. 


Whilst they are conversing, a loud 
clatter of arms is heard within the 
temple, and Absyrtus rushes forth 
to give the following account of what 
has taken place :— 
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Unexampled is the marvel 

That hath only now been seen, 

To behold the awful mien 

Of the mighty god of strife. 

Scarce my restless guest had come, 
When, behold, with dreadful gloom 
All the fane at once grew rife, 

And a tremor shook the ground, 
Whilst a loud, confused rattle, 

As of arms, was heard around. 

*T was the salvo that burst forth 
From the shuddering breast of earth, 
To the lordly god of battle. 

And amid that fearful sound, 

From the dark and curdled shade, 
In a mist of sanguine dun, 

Mars upreared his stature proud, 
As from out a gloomy cloud 
Suddenly bursts forth the sun. 
Then unto the pilgrim bold 

Thus his speech sonorous rolled :— 
‘I with joy accept thy gift, 

And with so much care will hold, 
That none ever more shall lift 
From my shrine the fleece of gold.’ 
Thereupon his sovereign hand 
Seized the fleece so fair and full, 
And upon an oak-tree flung 

There to be for ever hung. 

Who till then an oak had scanned 
Foliaged thus with golden wool ? 
As its watch and its defence, 

Lest that any mortal dare 

Seek to bear the treasure thence, 
He hath placed a serpent there, 
And two brazen bulls immense ; 
And their maws with flames are lined, 
And their looks are dread and dark. 
These with bellowing load the wind, 
And that, round the tree entwined, 
Wraps it thus with scaly bark. 
There, too, a wild man is placed, 
Clad with thongs of ivy green, 
That in wandering through the waste, 
Huge and fierce, his hideous mien, 
Strike with dread wherever seen ; 
In such wise that all may know 
That whoever dares to go 

In pursuit of that rich treasure, 
Finds in each a fearful foe, 

And with all his strength must measure. 


- The great care thus taken by Mars 
to guard his prize, affords fresh sub- 
ject. for boast to Medea, who attri- 
butes it to the fear of her power. 
The rest of the party that had entered 
the temple now return upon the 
stage, chanting the same words as in 
the first scene; when suddenly the 
attention of all is turned to the sea 
by the sound of a horn from thence, 
and they observe a huge object upon 
it which they are at a loss to inter- 
pret. The poetry here, as occurs 
generally in some part of each act 
of a Spanish play, assumes a more 


artificial character, both in its form 
and spirit. It is written in octave 
stanzas; and it is evident that the 
poet intended to give dignity to this 
part of his subject, in which the great 
‘Ocean mystery’ to which we have 
alluded is solved—the subjugation of 
the sea. Phryxus declares the strange 
object te be a mountain, and gives 
excellent reasons for his faith. As- 
trea proves that it cannot be a 
mountain, and believes it to be a 
cloud. Absyrtus overthrows the 
nimbian theory, and doubts not that 
it is a large bird; Sirena combats 
this notion, and is of opinion that it 
is a fish. Medea declares that they 
have all guessed well, but that it is 
neither fish, bird, cloud, nor moun- 
tain. We are reminded of the nur- 
sery rhyme :— 
And all the day they hunted, 
And nothing could they find, 
But a ship a-sailing,— 
A-sailing with the wind. 


One said it was a ship, 
The other said nay ; 

The third he said it was a house 
With the chimney blown away. 


Presently the course of the mys- 
terious monster is stayed, and it 
‘vomits a squadron of armed men 
upon the earth.’ It is supposed to 
be sent by Mars to avenge him of 
the insults of Medea, and the princess 
and her train prepare for battle. 
Jason, however, approaches, and in 
speech of much gallantry assures 
Medea of her error, and explains the 
mystery of the floating monster. He 
declares that he has come in pursuit 
of a traitor who has stolen a highly- 
valued treasure from his dearest 
friend ; and this, and the soft words 
of the Argonaut, work upon the 
fierce nature of Medea, so that she 
condescends in return, in a very lofty 
strain of self-exaltation, to give some 
account of herself, and to explain the 
accidental presence of so many per- 
sons in what is usually the scene of 
her solitary studies :— 


This wild mountain, to whose shores 
Thou hast o’er the ocean wandered, 
Is a goodly realm of Asia, 

Stretching far, within the shadow 

Of the huge Caucasian peaks. 
Colchis, it is called: Actes, 

In whose so august and noble 
Presence thou even now art standing, 
Over it bears kingly sway. 

Not so much august by reason 
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Of this undisputed power, 

As in being my sire: for therein 

Is a more imperial glory,— 

Is the warrant of more greatness, -— 
Than in grasping all the empires 

Of the sun ; since whatsoever 

In huge span the sun embraces, 

Or the frosty moon gleams over, 

To my:power obedience owns. 

For my name is——when thou hear’st it, 
Thou wilt judge if all unfounded 

Be this boast ; and yet to speak it, 
Perhaps, is scarce the of wisdom ; 
Since swift fame, all tongues and feathers, 
Fond alone of me to prattle, 

Must have borne it to thine ear ;— 
I am of the world that terror, 

Of the wood’s wild race that dread, 
Of mankind that fear and marvel, 
That strange mystery at whose name 
Even the beauteous gods of heaven 
Blench upon their crystal thrones ;— 
Ay, the wise and learned Medea, 

To whose magic studies all 

The bright flowrets of the meadow, 
And the throbbing stars on high, 
Are the characters and signs. 

From astrology I turn 

To those deeper magian arts 
Whence the air itself becomes 

As a ruléd book, wherein 

Mysteries occult are made 

Strangely manifest to me. 
Necromantic powers I draw 

From the corpses hidden deep 

In earth’s centre, when my voice 
Summons skeletons to rise. 
Pyromancy, which in fire 

Executes its magic functions, 
Writes in sparks its mystic cyphers 
On the scrolléd smoke for me. 

At my charméd conjurations 

All the infernal kingdom trembles, 
And its melancholy spirits, 

And its dark and stagnant shadows, 
And its:yawning dungeon cells, 
Conquered by the opposeless force 
Of enchantment, to my questions 
Yield equivocal response. 

To these studies whole devoted, 
Lost in these mysterious watchings, 
This rude mountain forms my kingdom, 
This wild wood my palace-roof. 
Here I hold unshaken empire, 

Hide here my majestic presence, 
And rude rocks and tortuous cedars 
Are the vassals of my realm. 


The king embraces Jason, and 
Phryxus offers friendship. Actes 
invites both to his court ; but Medea 
eats this, and insists that they 
shall be her guests. Her father is 
pleased at the change from her usual 
stern and uncompanionable habits; 
but Medea is already in love with 
Jason. Jason and Phryxus are 
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no less taken with her exceeding 
beauty. 


Phryxus. In my life I ne’er beheld 


Rarer beauty. 
Jason. Without beauty, 
Magic were of small import. 


Beauty is the best of magic. 


After this scene follow some comic 
ones, in which Sabanion, a sea-sick 
servant of Jason, is brought on 
shore and left there by the Argo- 
nauts. He falls in with the ivy-clad 
savage, who removes from him all 
appetite for an attempt to obtain 
possession of the fleece of gold by a 
description of the serpent, and the 
bulls; and he is not much pleased to 
hear from Astrea that he is on the 
island of Medea, the great enchantress. 

There is then a scene between 
Medea and her attendant, in which 
the former confesses, that since thé 
youthful stranger has landed on their 
shores her pride has given way; 
and she describes, in a series of ‘ con 
ceits,’ her newly-arisen passion. As- 
trea wishes to know which of the 
strangers it is that has so won upon 
her; and she answers—the one to 
whom she shall shew the most fa- 
vour in the approaching interview. 
Jason now enters from one side with 
his men; and Phryxus and the la- 
dies from the other. The following 
scene takes place :— 


Phryxus. Lady, word hath just béen 
brought me —— 

Jason. Lady, one just now that taught 
me —— 


Phryxus. That you bid me to your 


presence 
In the midst of this green pleasance. 
Jason. That you have vouchsafed to 
call me 
Where such magic may enthral me, 
That in looking on you solely, 
All my sense be locked up wholly. 


Phry«us. So then, to your will en- 
thralled, 

Here the two whom you have called. 
Jason. And not either chosen. 
Medea. I 

Called you to this green retreat, 

Where sweet spring is ever sweet, 

For that having made my boast 

I would be your island host, 

Now I would my care apply, 

To promote some festive scene ; 

And in this cool nook of green, 

Grass below, and boughs above, 

Make an Academe of Love 

With my iadies ; for ’tis fit 

Something should be given to wit, 
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And that valour should not bear 
A monopoly of care. 
Phryxus. Though I ill can take my 
turn 
In such exercise as this, 
T may listen—perhaps may learn— 
And I should be grieved to miss 
Making one—though but in show, 
Not effectively—in so 
Goodly company. 
Medea. All sit. 
[They all sit except Medea, who re- 
mains standing in the middle. 
I begin this strife of wit 
With a question. 
Phryzvus. 
How to answer ? 
Jason. Who may be 
So far skilful in the lore 
Which is ‘only known to thee ? 
Medea, Phryxus. 
Phryxus. You begin but ill, 
If it be your queenly will 
Tyour problem must explore. 
Medea. Take this scarf. 
[ Gives a scarf. 
Phryxus. The heavenly bow, 
Which in hues outdoes sweet May, 
And the sun must feel dismay, 
When the sunbow and the sun 
Find themselves by this outdone, 
Rose for rose, and ray for ray. 
Astrea. Doubtless Phryxus, then, 
thou wast 
Whom she favoured. [ Apart. 
Jason. Heavens !—Ah me, 
Ere thou lovest, canst thou be 
Jealous ? 
Medea, Jason. 
Jason. I am lost. [Apart. 
Medea. Pray yougive this scarf to me. 
Jason. Though the ecliptic be so fair, 
Country of the sun, who there 
Hath both range and boundary mete, 
Yet, thus rendered at your feet, 
[Gives the scarf. 
This poor scarf excels it far, 
Light for light, and star for star. 
Medea. Now that thus on Phryxus I 
Have'a scarf bestowed, and so 
Taken Jason’s,—let me know 
Had it been my will hereby 
That a care should be expressed 
Deeply guarded in my breast, 
Whether of the twain would be 
The one favoured most by me ? 
Phryxus. Can there be a doubt that I 
Am the favoured most in this ? * 
Jason. Doubt enough, and reason 
why,— 
TZ alone can boast such bliss. 
Astrea. It must surely be believed, 
He that hath a gift received 
Is most favoured. 
Sirena. You mistake. 
He, whose gift she deigns to take. 
Sabanion. If I may declare my mind, 
All the tribe of womankind 


Who may know 


(Apart. 
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In my native town that live, 
Steal from those they don’t approve, 
To bestow on those they love ; 
And I’d rather take than give. 
Phryxus. This most sovereign girdle, 
which 
Kindly fortune makes my prize, 
Now within my bosom lies, 
By her sweet hand first made rich: 
There it ever shall remain. 
That I’m favoured, then, is plain. 
Jason. Yes ; but small avail that grace 
On which so much stress you place ; 
Wholly lost in that which most 
Gives me cause for joy and boast ; 
Since by dear award of fate, 
That poor scarf, the which so late 
My unworthy hand hath pressed, 
In her bosom finds sweet rest. 
Phryxus. Giving is a royal act ; 
’Tis a meaner part to take. 
Whence the inference which I make,— 
Founding argument on fact,— 
Is, that her Great Beauty, who 
Gives to me, and takes from you, 
Means to honour me the most, 
By an act of higher boast ; 
Thinking one of less degree 
Dignified enough towards thee. 
Jason. If’t be a meaner act to take, 
And a more royal to bestow, 
Herein I have the bliss to know 
That she hath done more for my sake 
Than yours ; for unto you she gives, 
Whilst to me the greater honour lives 
In this—that Jam made the donor ; 
And well this argument hath base, 
That he is favoured most whose place 
Is made the place of highest honour. 
Phryxus. From superiors to receive, 
Is an act to which can cleave 
No disgrace ; and I infer 
That, as faithful slave to her, 
With the badge of service she 
Thus invests me. 
Jason. This must be 
Of much greater stead to me. 
For if she invests you now 
As her servant, you must bow 
To my luckier fate ; because 
If this livery which you take 
From Medea, serves to make 
You Medea’s, by like laws 
Mine must make Medea mine. 
Phryxus. That can never be. 
Jason. And why ? 
Phryzxus, Because I should ne’er con« 
sent 
To another to resign 
Lordship over that which I 
Lay my claim to. [ They rise. 
Jason. In like wise 
Many, truly, have withheld 
Their consent, yet been compelled 
‘To submission, in the event, 
yo what they could not prevent. 
Phryxus. Should such case with me 
arise, 
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7 the fitting means should know 
To prevent it. 

Jason. Do not so 
Fondly, sir, your prowess flatter. 

Had J interest in the matter ? 

Medea. Why is thus defiance poured 
Forth between you? Is it fit 
That a duel of the wit 
Should be settled by the sword ? 

Phryxus. Would to Heaven that it 

might be ! 

Jason. So much the better, then, for 

me. 

Phryxus, That I doubt. 

Jason. And that I know. 

Medea. Willyou offendmy presence so? 
Thus a wordy war to hold, 

Is not solving what I ask, 
Nor is quite so brave a task 
As to win the fleece of gold. 

Jason. Let, then, such a contest cease ; 
And that you may see that I 
Better than with keen reply 
Hold debate with lance and sword ; 

And, as words do not afford 
Means to win the Golden Fleece, 
I will, without more delay, 
Unto Mars’s grove repair, 
Tear it from its oak away, 
Though his hand hath placed it there ; 
And you soon, O lady sweet, 
Shall behold it at your feet : 
For though this be not the deed 
That was to my sword decreed, 
My undaunted heart shall both 
Lead me to fulfil mine oath, 
And to make your smile my meed. 
Nor should Hercules be loath 
That I first in this succeed. 
Phryzxus. Though withheld by strict- 
est laws 
From this enterprise, because 
I, by my own proper act, 
Gave the fleece to Mars, and ne’er 
Would, what I had given, retract ; 
Yet to this, at least, I dare 
Pledge mine honour :—If you bear 
That gold prize from Mars’s tree, 
I will win it back from thee.* 
(He goes out. 

Medea. What I said was not intended 

To provoke you to this danger. 
Mine were merely casual words. 

Jason, Casual words from ladies’ lips, 
Are the most precise commands. 
Sabanion, since, as you tell me, 

You have traced the path that leadeth 
To the temple, guide me thither : 
You alone shall with me go. 

Sabanion, Nay, I have now forgotten 

it quite. 

Medea. But bethink you, Jason. 

Jason. I 
Can of nought bethink me. 
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Medea. Think 
What thou darest, 
Jason. That importeth 
Little. 
Medea. 
Jason. 
Medea, 
Jason, 
Is there to consider ? 
Medea. That which 
With thy life thou riskest. 
Jason. Else than 
My poor life what risk I ? 
Medea. Mine! 
Jason. With these words you but com- 
pel me 
More to merit such reward. 
[He goes out. 


Much ! 
The more mine honour. 
But consider, Jason —— 
What 


We have given the foregoing 
scene at length, not so much as illus- 
trative of our remarks on the gene~- 
ral character of this drama, as on 
account of its ingenuity, and the 
grace and ease with which the dia- 
logue is conducted. It is true that 
Medea appears here in a different 
phase from that of the proud sor- 
ceress ; but ‘love works wonders, 
and she preserves a queenly dignity 
throughout. There is a tenderness 
and delicacy in the concluding pas- 
sages, not deformed, as is too often 
the case in Calderon, by the intro- 
duction of untimely conceits. 

Medea, on the departure of Jason, 
breaks out in lamentation, but re- 
solves to aid him against the mon- 
sters by the exercise of her magic 
ee and we see that the poet 
has not lost sight of the character in 
which she is first presented. The 
scene changes to the neighbourhood 
of the temple. There Jason and 
his servant meet with the savage 
warden; and Sabanion, excusing 
himself from attending his master to 
the conflict, on the ground that he is 
too big to drive cattle, and has not 
brought a goad, Jason leaves them; 
and in the conversation of Sabanion 
and the savage we have an account 
of his success against the monsters, 
who are, in fact, subdued by the 
arts of Medea, so that he wins his 
laurels cheapl,. When Sabanion 
hears the tremendous hissing of the 
dragon, he observes,— 


If my master were a play, 
He’d be done for quite, already. 


OOD rl 


* These last two speeches, we observe, are not rhymed, but in assonants, in the 
original, We did not notice this till we had translated the first. 
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On secing the monsters defeated 
the savage rushes out ‘to proclaim 
with loud cries the treason of Medea.’ 

Presently the hero appears with 
the head of the serpent and with the 
fleece of gold. Medea comes in im- 
mediately, and craves protection of 
the ‘valorous and unconquered Ja- 
son’ against.her father and brother, 
who, informed by the savage of what 
has occurred, are violently exaspe- 
rated against her. Jason promises 
protection, and proposes that she 
shall fly with him in his ‘ swift edi- 
fice’ of the waters. The king and 
Absyrtus, with Phryxus, enter; Ab- 
syrtus cries,—‘ Kill them;’ and 
Phryxus,—-‘ Follow them.’ . Medea, 
however, shews her capability of 
taking her own part, in so confusing 
her pursuers by enchantments, that 
they begin to fight amongst them- 
selves, whilst she and Jason betake 
themselves to the sea. The enchant- 
ment is then removed, and Phryxus, 
perceiving how himself and his com- 
panions have been blinded, concludes 
the drama with these words :— 

Here we seek to slay each other, 

Whilst unconquered Jason bears 

Hence the beautiful Medea, 

And has won the Fleece of Gold. 

This drama, considered independ- 
ently of the other parts of the play, 
is certainly a work complete in itself, 
finely imagined, and admirably con- 
ducted. Notwithstanding its narrow 
limits the plot is by no means deficient 
in variety of material; and we can- 
not but be struck by the Greek sim- 
plicity with which it is evolved. The 
fiction is one that removes us far 
enough certainly from the prose of 
real life ; and the tone of the poctry, 
that indeed of the Spanish stage 
generally, is admirably suited, with 
its lyric movements and varied 
structure, for a subject of the kind. 
The Spanish drama belongs alto- 
gether to a higher poetical sphere 
than that of other nations; its lan- 
guage and sentiments, as well as its 
structural forms, are more removed 
from those of ordinary life. It re- 
sembles the operatic drama of Italy ; 
but has been fortunate in possessing 
poets of a higher order than Metas- 
tasioand Zeno. This story of Medea 
might be set to music, with merely a 
little compression ; and in the hands 
of an imaginative composer would 
be suggestive of some fine and ori- 
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ginal effects as in that portion, 
for instance, which we have noticed 
as written in verses of arte mayor, 
where attention is attracted by a 
distant horn upon the sea, in the 
vision of Mars in the temple, and in 
the conquest of the monsters. 

When we say that the Spanish 
drama belongs to a higher poetical 
sphere than that of other nations, we 
do not on that account imply that it 
possesses a higher poetical value. 
We mean merely that it belongs 
more exclusively to the regions of 
imagination and fancy. And in re- 
ference to characterisation this ought 
always to be borne in mind. To 
produce an harmonious totality, the 
Spanish drama does not require that 
niceness of limning in the persons 
which we look for on those stages 
whose elements are gathered more 
within the range of our daily sym- 
pathies. We do not say that it does 
not admit of this, or would not be 
vastly improved by such addition. 
Shakspeare has shewn us how the 
realms of the ideal and the real may 
be made to mingle in a manner to 
produce so complete a harmony that 
each shall be interpenetrated with all 
the characteristics of the other ; and 
had Calderon possessed an equal 
poner over the real, his plays would 
nave been Tempests and Midsummer 
Night’s Dreams. But if the cha- 
racterisation be removed from those 
wonderful Shakspearean creations, 
the residuum of poetry would still 
be sufficient to form of itself, like in- 
jected blood-vessels when the fleshy 
pulp is removed from about them, a 
complete and beautiful work ; which 
would not be equally the case with 
many even of Shakspeare’s best plays, 
—of such as are set in a lower poetic 
key. It is on this ground, then, we 
offer some apology for Calderon and 
the Spanish dramatists. If they are 
deficient in character, the deficiency 
is not so important as it would be on 
the English or French stages. 

In the drama we have now been 
considering we have, perhaps, rather 
a favourable example of Calderon's 
ability in characterisation. Medea 
has an individuality, but it is not 
made out by delicate touches and 
shades; there are such, but they be- 
long rather to the sex and the pas- 
sion portrayed than to the indivi- 
dual. Perhaps between Phryxus 
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and Jason as many points of differ- 
ence might be pointed out as Gifford 
has sometimes discovered between 
two characters, alike in the main, 
and acting under somewhat similar 
circumstances, in the plays of Mas- 
singer. Not following that critic, 
however, in his admiration of Mas- 
singer’s art as a delineator of cha- 
racter, we shall not stop to point out 
distinctions which may be traced, if 
at all, in the sketch we have given ; 
and which, if they have not struck 
the reader, are not likely to be the 
results of any extraordinary skill. 

We have carried our notice of the 
first prodigio to so great length, that 
we must deal very briefly with the 
remaining portions of the play. The 
second jornado, giving us the stories 
of the liberation of Ariadne and 
Phedra from the sea-monster, and 
the imprisonment of Theseus in the 
Cretan labyrinth, with his escape 
from thence, shews the same inde- 
pendent spirit in handling mytho- 
logical materials, the same ingenuity, 
the same fancy, as the preceding act ; 
but it possesses nothing which will 
leave so lasting an impression on the 
memory as the character of Medea. 
It is a labyrinth of poetical fancies 
and concetti; Ariadne, indeed, en- 
gages our interest, and there is con- 
siderable pathos in some scenes in 
which her love and sorrow are por- 
trayed. We are not satisfied at the 
conclusion with the hero's excuses 
for carrying off the other sister, and 
wonder at his taste in preferring the 
selfish Phaedra to the more generous 
Ariadne. 

The scene opens near the sea- 
shore in the island of Crete, and we 
hear the shrieks of Ariadne and 
Phedra, who are flying from the 
sea-monster. They appear upon the 
stage, and are followed by Theseus 
(accompanied by Pantuflo, his ser- 
vant, the gracioso of the piece); the 
hero, having slain the monster, begs 
them to cease their alarm. He gives 
an account, in answer to an inquiry 
of Ariadne, of the circumstances that 
have brought him there; and in re- 
turn learns from Phedra that he is 
in the island of Crete, of which 
Minos is the king, and that the 
ladies are living there in a sort of 
pleasurable imprisonment, -— their 
range bounded, but themselves 
treated with every kindness. The 
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explanation is interrupted by voices 
of persons approaching. ‘The two 
sisters it appears have broken bounds, 
and they are afraid of being found 
there conversing with a stranger ; 
therefore, thanking him for the 
service he has rendered, they leave 
the stage, requesting him not to 
follow, since his life will be forfeit if 
he enter the palace gates. He re- 
mains in ignorance as to who they 
are. Lidoro, the captain of the 
guard, and one of his officers, enter 
in pursuit of two fugitives, a part of 
the yearly tribute sent from Athens, 
to be devoured by the Minotaur ; and 
unable to learn the direction of their 
flight, determine to supply their 
place by the capture of the two 
strangers. ‘This they treacherously 
effect whilst engaged with them ap- 
parently in friendly conversation. 

In a scene which follows, in verses 
of arte mayor, the king appears at 
the head of his soldiers, as returning 
victorious from a campaign. He is 
in conference with Dedalus, who has 
come forth to meet him. The fresh- 
ness of poetical description, the 
warmth and gladness of this scene, 
remind us of the arrival of Duncan 
in front of Macbeth’s castle. In both 
we have the summer air, the odours 
of flowers, the palace washed with 
sunlight, the flitting of the joyous 
birds: delicate flatteries, assurances, 
and gratulation. Minos is anxious 
to exhibit to his beloved daughters 
the trophies he has gathered in the 
war: they enter, and warmly wel- 
come home their father. Lidoro, as 
captain of the guard,comes to offer his 
devotion to his sovereign; informs 
him that the Athenian tribute has 
been duly paid, and that owing to 
his care none of the captives have 
escaped, notwithstanding their fre- 
quent attempts to do so. By his 
order they are marched across the 
stage, that his majesty may sce 
them—-Theseus and Pantuflo among 
the number. ‘Go, captives,’ says 
Lidoro :— 

Go, captives, in accord, 

And bend the knee before our sovereign 
lord, 

And his bright daughters, our most fair 
senhoras, 

Proud to have seen a sun with two 
auroras. 

Theseus, with a lordly sense of 
peculiar misery exclaims :— 
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Is there, that breathes the air, 
One whose ill-fortune may with mine 
compare ? 


And Pantuflo, with a personal sense 
of corporal sufferance in the beetle, 
replies :— 


Nay, sir, our fortunes are, 
In my poor judgment, much upon a par. 


The ladies and the two captives 
wae each other; but Ariadne is 
withheld by Phaedra, who dreads the 
anger of her father, from responding 
to the — of Theseus, and plead- 
ing on their behalf. When the pri- 
soners are led from the stage, she 
seeks a private conference with De- 
dalus, and engages his services to 
assist in the liberation of her bene- 
factor. Accordingly Dedalus visits 
the prison, and furnishes the hero 
with a clue by which to retrace his 
way from the labyrinth; and with a 
poisonous powder and a dagger, with 
the former of which he may render 
insensible, and with the latter slay, 
the terrible Minotaur. The scenes 
in the prison and the labyrinth are 
rendered amusing by the fears and 
humours of Pantuflo; but this part 
of the drama is not very skilfully 
contrived. It would not have re- 
quired Calderon’s great constructive 

owers to have avoided its obvious 
aults; but the poet too often re- 
poses an indolent trust in the uncri- 
tical disposition of his audiences. 

In the concluding scene, we find 
Ariadne in a secluded spot, to which 
she has retired to avoid the compa- 
nionship of her sister, lamenting the 
danger to which Theseus is exposed, 
and her attendant, Flora, endeavour- 
ing to cheer her :— 

Flora. Say if I, by any art, 

Can divert your sorrow ? 

Ariadne. No. 

Flora, Shall I sing to you ? 

Ariadne. Ay, so 
That your song be sad. My heart 
In nought else can find resource ; 

But sweet music’s magic force, 
Which with gladness warms the glad, 
With soft sadness soothes the sad. 


According Flora sings, and sings 
her to sleep. On awakening she 
finds herself in the power of Lidoro, 
who having possessed himself of the 
horse of Theseus, had determined on 
seizing Ariadne (we are made ac- 
quainted with his unrequited love for 
her in an earlier part of the play), 
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and flying with her from the king- 
dom. He is advancing towards the 
palace for that purpose, with a body 
of soldiers devoted to his service, 
when he unexpectedly discovers her 
sleeping. He dismisses, therefore, 
his attendants, whose assistance is no 
longer necessary; and having awa- 
kened her, is preparing to carry her 
away, when she snatches his sword 
from its sheath, and prays Fortune to 
assist her defence. At this moment 
Theseus and Pantuflo, escaping from 
pursuers, rush in; and the former, 
with his dagger, slays Lidoro, whom 
he finds thus disarmed. Phzedra, 
attracted by the cries of Ariadne, ap- 
ars, and is horror-struck at seeing 
er sister conversing with a man in 
the garden, and another man lying 
dead upon the ground. The sisters, 
after an explanation from Theseus of 
his escape fromthe labyrinth, and from 
those by whom he was afterwards 
pursued, counsel him to fly imme- 
diately ; and he is about to do so, 
when Flora brings intelligence that 
Deedalus, having been taken, has con- 
fessed that one of the king’s daugh- 
ters had furnished Theseus with 
means of escape; and that the king 
is highly incensed, and threatens 
severe punishment. Theseus upon 
this proposes to remain and brave 
his anger, and offers his steed to the 
ladies for them to effect their escape ; 
but as they object that they should 
not be able to manage the horse, it 
remains for him to fly with one. He 
takes Phedra by the hand; but 
Ariadne pleads that to her he owes 
his life. Phaedra tells him to save 
the one he loves; and Ariadne the 
one that loves him. After some 
vacillation between love and grati- 
tude, the former wins the day, and 
Theseus and Phzedra escape together, 
leaving the unfortunate Ariadne to 
wish them all evil; and then to 
recall her words, and wish them all 
happiness; and finally to denounce 
vengeance against them. Her speech, 
which concludes the act, has much 
beauty,—running as it does through 
parallel scales of good and evil 
wishes; and, despite its artificial 
character, is not wanting in pathos. 
Ariadne has passion and character, 
and presents us with very gentle 
phases of love and jealousy. She 
forms a striking contrast to the 
Medea of the preceding drama. 
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We have gone so much beyond 
the limits we intended, that we shall 
pass over the first half of the third 
act; merely stating that Hercules, 
at the expiration of a year from the 
time at which the play opened, finds 
the centaur Nessus in that part of 
Africa from which he had set out, 
and transfixes him with an arrow, as 
he is passing a river with Dejanira 
in his arms. The wounded monster 
reaches the shore, and gives his blood- 
stained vest to Dejanira, describing 
to her the charm it possesses. She 
soon has occasion to try its efficacy. 
Hercules is himself convinced that 
her purity is unstained, but he dis- 
cards her from the fear that the 
world will not entertain the same 
faith. She reasons with him well, but 
in vain; and she finds means to cause 
him to put on the magic garment 
which is to restore to her his affec- 
tions. This occurs when he is about, 
under the sanction of Floro, prince 
of Lybia, to sacrifice in the temple of 
Jupiter, in celebration of the de- 
struction of the centaur. As the 
ceremony is preparing, and whilst 
music is sounding, the heroes Jason 
and Theseus, true to their engage- 
ment, arrive; the former accom- 

nied by Medea, and bringing with 

im Phryxus and Absyrtus, who, 
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having pursued him, have become 
his prisoners; the latter attended by 
Phaedra and the unfortunate Ariadne. 
Ariadne had instigated her father to 
pursue the fugitives whose escape we 
witnessed in the preceding act; but 
Theseus triumphed, and bore away 
as trophies the king’s sword and his 
daughter. Whilst gratulations are 
being exchanged, Hercules, who has 
been endeavouring to suppress the 
sense of torture that is increasing 
upon him from the venomous gar- 
ment, can conceal his agony no 
longer; and after a description of 
suffering as frightful as that of the 
king in the Medea of Euripides, he 
desires all to fiy from him lest they 
be infected too, and wildly rushes 
out. He is followed by Dejanira, 
who, witnessing the unfortunate 
effect which her charm has produced 
upon the object of her affections, re- 
solves, heroically, to perish with him. 
All are struck with horror and grief ; 
and whilst Absyrtus observes that 
thus end the deeds of Hercules, 
Medea, skilful to dispel magic as to 
produce it, comes forward as epilogue, 
and dissipates the poetic charm, by 
declaring that thus concludes the 
‘comedy’ of the Three Greatest 
Marvels of Africa, Europe, and Asia. 


STANZAS. 


l<~ did I rashly undertake to write 
With thee for subject? Ah, ’twere vain to try 
To draw thy picture, or reflect the light 
That softly glances in that full blue eye! 
Content I laugh, when ’tis no use to sigh, 
Content to gaze upon that vision fair, 
And gazing, feel my sorrows gently die, 
Whilst thou with floating ease and graceful air 
Seem’st with thy sunny face to make a mock at Care! 


Il. 


How do thy pleasant looks, and merry voice, 
And graceful dignity, and ene meet, 


Take all the heart, and bid t 


e sad rejoice, 


The old grow young, the bitter turn to sweet, 
And bend the cold and selfish at thy feet! 
Then let me call thee ‘ friend,’ and thus I'll try 
With pleasant thoughts the weary hours to cheat : 
But if [ lose myself in thy deep eye, 
Farewell, my good resolves! .... for, haply, I may sigh! 
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THE FUNERAL AT SEA: 


F all the sights calculated to stir 
up solemn emotion which I have 
yet seen—and in the last ten years 
I have seen not a few sublime ones, 
moral or physical—I scarcely hesi- 
tate to say that the most remarkable 
is a funeral at sea. Now and then 
one lights upon such an announce- 
ment in the newspaper obituaries,— 
‘On such a date, So-and-So, at sea;’ 
and it breaks the routine. There is 
something thrilling about it; one 
does not need to ask where he was 
buried. At intervals, too, you realise 
the thing more forcibly amongst the 
mural tablets of a family, in a green 
cemetery, interspersed with flowers 
and ivy, where death seems to have 
hit a sharper stroke than usual, 
sweeping away one individual far 
out into the circle of the homeless 
waters; and the old idea of depend- 
ence on church rites and tokens is 
rudely broken in upon. ‘The Resur- 
rection and Life appear visibly forth- 


shadowed in the ever-springing grass 
and herbs, where, upon an Laster 


morn, the paschal eggs, symbol of 
vital essence and regermination, are 
rolled upon the turf, dyed purple to 
mark the doctrine of Christianity. 
But there was a ground which pons 
neither be consecrated nor adorned 
with prettiness ; and there the wide, 
wide agony of bereavement has room 
to go forth, weltering and revelling 
amongst more unmanageable images, 
till the soul itself is almost over- 
whelmed, and rises again and again, 
dripping with the coldness of despair, 
in its attempt only to find the dead. 
It calls forth, however, the energ 
of strong hearts, and forces the weak 
one to found its hope upon éruths, in 
place of mere formulas. 

From various causes, indeed, deaths 
at sea requiring ocean sepulture, 
irrespective of common disaster, seem 
to have become in latter times more 
unfrequent. For my own part, I 
have only witnessed the incident on 
one occasion, not while still following 
the nautical vocation, but in the ca- 
pacity of a passenger. It was a ship 
of considerable size, deeply laden, 
with a crew of about thirty, and a 


A SKETCH FROM MEMORY. 


few passengers. She was homeward 
bound, and on the verge of the tro- 
pical latitudes, passing once more into 
the longer twilights and brisker skies 
of the north-western Atlantic, whose 
mighty ridges, driven by a strong 
breeze from the east, were substi- 
tuted for the lazy, sullen, blue un- 
dulations of the line, where the full- 
waisted middle of the globe appears 
to be distended into solemn repose 
under the full flood of vertical light, 
and you only cross it by convulsive 
gulps of air, as in an exhausted re- 
ceiver. All on board were well and 
hearty; the breeze, as usual, gave 
new spirits to both passengers and 
crew. In the evening, our quarter- 
deck was a lively scene of walking, 
gossiping, looking out at the sea and 
up at the clouds, watching for a sail 
on the horizon, or noticing the birds 
and the flying-fish, whose habits were 
brought into play around the vessel. 
Leaving the good ship to do her best 
—and she did it with a flying fore- 
foot hissing above the white spray, 
every stitch of canvass drawing— 
each one addressed himself to making 
the most out of general circum- 
stances. The very essence of quiet 
comfort transpired in the sight of a 
couple of idle gentlemen smoking 
beside the lee-bulwarks, their heads 
together outside, talking about no- 
thing after dinner, while every now 
and then some huge wave from under 
the counter rose with its luminous 
bells and sparkles up beneath their 
very eyes. The ladies had their 
seats and their work below the 
roundhouse roof; the captain, the 
mate, and myself, leant on the 
green capstan-cover, and ‘yarned’ 
away at leisure, with scarce any in- 
terruption from the trim aloft ; while 
far forward could be seen the feet 
and trowsers of the men through 
the opening under the matted foot 
of the foresail, as it lifted gently 
up and down, They sat enjoying 
the mere privilege of dog-watch rest 
as much as any one; or a pair of 
older seamen paced the forecas- 
tle in converse, glancing over the 
side at intervals, with full satis- 
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faction as to what the old craft was 
making. 

The breeze, however, gradually 
freshened to a gale ; her upper spars 
began to look more naked and white 
against the lowering foreground, into 
which the scud drove like an upper 
region of troubled ocean ; till below 
also the canvass was gathered up 
along the spread of the yards; there 
was no shelter from the angry eye of 
the gale, drawing a-head, except 
her shortened topsails in the middle, 
strained and blown out with wind 
and slanted to meet it. ‘The moon- 
light at night was diffused all over 
the sky upon a complete veil of 
clouds, and soaked through it with 
that faint, cream-coloured, uncertain 
tone, which merely served to shew 
the form of the sea rising up into it 
in enormous ridges, and the motion 
of the ship rolling uneasily to wind- 
ward. before she descended a dark 
hollow. She could no longer lie her 
course, and was at length cast round 
till the wind came on her quarter, 
when, with a reef shaken out and 
main-course again let down, she ca- 
reened to the opposite side and went 
plunging away to the westward. The 
gale. still increased, and I had, for 
some time before going below to 
dinner, watched the deep bend of the 
main-tack, with its two huge blocks 
slacked off, so as to rise high 
near the starboard fore - shrouds, 
which was straining the canvass, 
struggling hard to be let go, and 
making the ship go more heavily 
through, while its groaning could 
be distinguished beneath the sound 
of the gale. As I went down the 
companion I heard the mate’s voice 
call out, ‘ Clue up and furl the main- 
sail!’ The man at the helm, I found 
afterwards, let her come up in the 
wind a little too much as the hands 
let go the tack and began to clue it 
up. There was a tremendous clap, 
the two large blocks came smash 
again and again upon the rigging, a 
white sea broke over the weather- 
bulwarks with a blow like that of a 
hundred fore-hammers, washed aft, 
and came weltering round the cuddy 
skylight, part of it actually leaping 
down the stair after me from step to 
step. The dishes in thecabin, though 
too well secured. to slip, emptied a 
good deal of their contents into the 
passengers’ laps, ladies and gentle- 
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men fell upon each other, and the 
captain swore at the helmsman, as 
the ship rolled easily away upon the 
next wave. A more scrious accident, 
however, had occurred on deck ; one 
of the watch had been struck about 
the ear by the clue-blocks of the 
mainsail in their furious recoil, and 
he was carried below to his hammock 
dreadfully injured. There was a 
ship’s surgeon, who immediately at- 
tended to him; but he never spoke 
again, except to ask at first for water, 
and died next morning watch. The 
man was a middle-aged able seaman. 
I had spoken to him myself at the 
wheel only the last fine night, and 
found that he had been ‘ round the 
world’ no less than three times; once 
in the Warspite, the first line-of- 
battle ship that performed this feat. 
He had also been with Captain 
Beechey to the Pacific, and seen 
Pitcairn’s Island. 

The poor fellow was buried the 
afternoon following his death, as 
there is a general prejudice against 
keeping a dead body. The weather 
was still wild and threatening, the 
ship drove heavily to leeward on the 
large leaden-coloured masses of water, 


with main-staysail, and close-reefed 


topsails, and spanker set. I noticed 
that the men did not talk of their 
late comrade, but seemed uneasy till 
the solemn load should be withdrawn; 
and although I believe none of them 
would have been afraid of the ele- 
ments face to face, yet in that mood 
every pitch of the vessel was pro- 
bably regarded by them as super- 
naturally stiff and unbuoyant: the 
clouds gathering to westward late in 
the day, wore an aspect more omin- 
ous than clouds of themselves could 
put on. The body was brought up 
from the half- deck, rigidly sewed 
into the hammock which never more 
should swing below to the motion of 
the breeze ; a couple of large shot at 
the feet inside; it was laid on a 
wooden grating across the spars, which 
were fastened to the lee bulwarks of 
the gangway. I observed that some 
more familiar messmate had attached 
to the canvass envelopement a front- 
label from the seaman’s hat, with the 
name of the ‘ Warspite, in bright 
letters; and also a rudely-painted 
scrap of tarpaulin, bearing the name 
of the deceased —‘ Robert Wilkes, 
aged 47.’ It was a token of rough 
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care which, under the circumstances, 
appeared affecting. 

he passengers stood in a group 
beneath the quarter-deck, every one 
doing the best to attend in spite of 
the unfavourable weather ; while the 
crew were gathered in a half-circle 
beyond the captain and officers to 
hear him read the service. The gale 
had somewhat lulled at the time, and 
it was clearer to the east; but to 
westward, in the obscure approach 
of sunset, a host of mighty clouds 
were rolled up from the dark-blue 
horizon till their rounded and many- 
figured summits, standing out in re- 
lief against an empty space of sky, 
were tinted with a lurid and brassy 
glow. The unbroken wave-tops on 
that side caught a gleam of light as 
they rose, that brought out in more 
vivid contrast the huge shadows of 
their liquid blackness on the other, 
wrinkled and freckled with foam, 
while the spray showered now and 
then into the hollows, and a grey 
gull or two, with expanded wings, 
was seen dipping aslant in the at- 
mosphere beyond. The leaves of 


the prayer-book fluttered as the 
—_ tried to keep his place, and 
al 


waited at intervals for a weather- 
roll that would allow him to resume. 
At another time the mainyard would 
have been respectfully backed till the 
moment of burial, but this could not 
be conveniently done on the present 
occasion. The chief parts only of the 
service were read ; and, indeed, to omit 
these, in their solemn appropriate- 
ness, because of a mere gale of wind, 
would have been felt unworthy of 
brave seamen or good shipmates ; 
nevertheless, all were glad when the 
captain reached the close. At that 
minute the ship sank in a trough, 
the voice of the blast seemed to be 
stilled on deck, though whistling 
loudly through the upper spars and 
rigging. A thrill of awful emotion 
into one’s spirit, as we heard 
distinctly the words, ‘Forasmuch 
then as it hath pleased Almighty 
God of his great mercy to take unto 
himself the soul of our dear brother 
here departed, we therefore commit 
his body tothe deep——’ The ship 
rose high up on a vast wave, the 
voice of the captain blew away to 
leeward, but he made a sign with 
his hand .to the men: the end of the 
grating flew up, and shooting from 
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her uplifted side, feet foremost, the 
body, wrapped within its hammock, 
plunged far down into the long, 
yeasty sweep of the element below. 
The pale waters closed bubbling over, 
and it seemed as if at that instant a 
mighty hand threw upon it into the 
abyss, like the symbolic shower of 
earth, a green surge from the abun- 
dance of ocean, with a weltering 
plash far different from the rattle 
on a coffin lid; next moment it 
had swelled noiselessly up above our 
mainyard, and with heads uncovered 
did we listen in the hollow to that 
striking sentence,— ‘to be turned 
into corruption, looking for the re- 
surrection of the body (when the sea 
shall give up her dead) and the life 
of the world to come, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ ‘The captain 
closed the book. ‘Keep her away, 
my lad!’ he shouted through his 
hand to the man at the wheel. ‘A 
bit of a pull on the weather main- 
brace, men !’ said he again; and in a 
short time the wind was found to 
have changed a point or two, so that 
one reef was shaken out of the top- 
sails, and the ship, driven more 
swiftly, rose and feil less upon the 
seas, whose direction coincided more 
with hers. 

At night, in the first watch, I was 
on deck for more than an hour 
before going to bed; the moon was 
out again, and it was somewhat of a 
‘white gale’ from the south-east; 
that is, one with a clear sky to wind- 
ward, often some of the most. violent, 
and generally from a north-easterly 
quarter. A long, low bank of*cloud 
lay to the west, brightened by moon- 
light, but appearing to look solemnly 
over the heaving outline of waters 
like the heads of strange mourners, 
pale-faced, with dark-hooded gar- 
ments, leaning over a sepulchral 
boundary. ‘The seamen now seemed 
to talk together of their lost mess- 
mate, or else to be disinclined for 
usual conversation. All ‘poor Bob’s’ 
good points now came out ; he was the 
best hand at a ‘ Turk’s-head knot’ in 
the ship, or a weather-earing, or a 
song of a Saturday night, they said. 

‘Bob was a prime seaman,’ ob- 
served one; ‘and what if he was a 
thought short i’ the temper when he 
took a fit, he wasn’t the shipmate to 
let one man drag and haul in the 


slack himself!’ 
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* Ay, ay, bo’, responded another, 
‘now Bob’s gone, why we'll miss his 
singin’ out at the taups’l halliards, 
and his fingers at an earing !’ 

‘No doubt the’ll be some to miss 
him ashore, too, mates,’ said a third. 

There was even speculation about 
his future prospects in another world, 
which most of the sailors seemed to 
think secured by his good qualities, 
while some thought it best to leave it 
to the superior Powers. One curious- 
looking old fellow gave it as his opi- 
nion, corroborated by general nautical 
tradition, that the souls of seamen 
buried at sea continued to watch over 
their living comrades in the shape of 
stormy petrels, or Mother Carey's 
chickens; and Bob's lot, he stoutly 
upheld, would be the same as others. 

‘Well, mate,’ said the fine-look- 
ing, elderly sailor, in reply to this 
heathen notion, ‘to my thinking 
that’s all a yarn for the marines. 
Why, don’t ye mind the song of 
Tom Bowling that Bob used to sing 
hisself of a Saturday night, with 
the grog-can in his fist?’ And it 
was at once striking and affecting to 
notice the tone of half-restrained 
emotion with which the old sailor 
repeated the fine words of Dibdin,— 

What though his body’s under hatches, 
His soul has gone eloft ! 

Against this authoritative quota- 
tion there was no standing; all ap- 
peared satisfied, with the exception of 
the grim old propounder of a theory 
once a good deal prevalent amongst 
our tars of the past school; and as 
with one consent the whole subject 
was dropped. 

I had a short talk afterwards with 
the sailor who had alluded to the 
song of Tom Bowling ; he was the 
chum of the dead man, and it was he 
who had affixed his name to the re- 
mains. He said that the poor fellow 
had always had a great dread of 
being buried at sea, having twice or 
thrice been nearly drowned during 
his many voyages. 

*Many’s the hammock, sir,’ said 
he, ‘I’ve seen launched over the 
side,—but I think I never feelt so 
much at seeing a corp hove o’ board, 
out of its nat’ral ailment like, as I 
did with regard to a young girl that 
we buried out o’ the homeward-bound 
India fleet once. "Twas nigh five- 
an’-twenty year gone, of a dead calm ; 
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we were thirty and more large craft, 
under convoy of a frigate and line- 
o’-battle ship. The girl was with 
her father and a young gentleman 
as was to have married her, I reckon: 
but she looked so pale and delicate 
like, as shewed she never would get 
the better of the East Indy sun. The 
calms lasted in the Horse Latitudes 
longer nor I remember to ha’ seen 
afore or since; there was a want o’ 
water aboard "most every ship, and 
fever afloat. "T'was terrible hot, too, 
and I dare say if we'd had but a good 
breeze in time, *twould ha’ kept her 
up till we hove in sight of Old Eng- 
land, perhaps, at the least; and 
then they'd have carried her ashore. 
Hows’ever, one hot, stifling sort of 
an afternoon, she died ; and the next 
one all the ships’ boats was got out, 
with the union-jack hoisted astarn 
in the gig where she was, and half- 
mast high in the Indiaman’s rigging. 
We pulled out on the smooth blue 
water to a stretch clear of the ships, 
for five or six o’ them had got stuck 
together, starn and broadside, with 
but a hundred fadom or two betwixt 
the nearest; and the rest looked all 
round on the sea-line, heading to 
every point o’ the compass. The 
friends of the girl was in the gig, 
and a chaplain read the sarvice ; you 
could hear it, you would say, for a 
mile round every way. The sun 
was setting along the sulky blue 
water, all of long lazy lines, and the 
light came as red as blood behind 
the black hulls, and upon the yards, 
and through the sails a’most. In 
the midst of the sarvice we lowered 
the coffin slowly down; it had no- 
thing on it but some white ribands 
and a name painted, but the wood 
was only stained oak-colour. We 
watched it go down, and down, till it 
looked green; then some white bells 
came up, the father gave a groan, 
but the young man stood up straight 
and grim, with the sun falling on his 
bare brow: the chaplain read on to 
the end, then the Indiaman fired 
three guns, and we out oars and 
pulled back. °Tis like a seaman, sir, 
to go down in the deep till all hands 
be called aloft, but to my mind it 
don’t suit them as is reared ashore, 
more bpaer ge | when they’re young 
and fair, an’ their friends would like 
to see the grass over their grave !’ 
0 


LOVE IN DEATH. 


[In the year 1821, a woman perished in a snow-storm while passing over the Green 
Mountains in Vermont; she had an infant with her, who was found alive and 
well in the morning, carefully wrapt in the mother’s clothing. ] 


Ox the death-darkened air, 

Through the wild storm, amid the drifting snows, 
A voice of murmured soothing blent with prayer, 
Solemn in trustful tenderness, arose. 

A mother’s spirit in its parting clun 
Unto her child—a mother’s soul was stirre 
Through all its depths—a mother’s fondness hung 
And trembled on each faint and faltering word 
Of blessing and farewell ; and, as the bird 
Plucks the soft plumage from its downy breast 
To shield its young, and cowers with quivering wing 
More closely o’er them, to her side she prest 
Her babe, and strove, with warmth and sheltering, 
To frame within her clasping arms a nest :— 
* Sleep! oh, my baby, sleep! the night draws on. 
Sleep once again on thy poor mother’s breast ; 
Ere yet the morning dawns I shall be gone, 
And thou no more wilt know such place of rest. 

Colder and yet more cold, 
Dark with the storm the wild winds round us sweep, 
Yet still above thy slumber, as of old, 


Thy mother watches. Sleep, thou dear one, sleep! 
Closer and closer still 

Nestle unto me, darling, safe from harm. 

Cold, cold, is all without, and deathly chill, 

Only the heart—thy mother’s heart—is warm. 


‘Yet, there it will be cold,— 
Yes, even there, my child! and, oh, how soon. 
The snow drifts thickly round us—fold by fold 
Around the sinking form, the weary feet 
That may no longer bear us o’er the wild. 
Silent and swift, a wreathéd winding-sheet 
Is closely drawn: but not for thee, my child! 
No, not for thee! my parting soul hath striven 
With Him, the merciful—unto this hour, 
Unto its love, its anguish, hath been given 
A spirit of prevailing and of power ;— 
‘And I have borne it from thee! To his breast 
Death folds me close as I fold thee to mine. 
Cold kisses are upon my cheek—to rest, 
To sleep they woo me, soft and deep as thine. 
A heavy mist steals on—I feel my breath, 
My life, drawn from me; yet my love shall keep 
Its watch above thee still, and thou shalt sleep, 
Sleep safely, sweetly, in the arms of Datu, 
And wake to Life once more! Kind eyes shall weep, 
And kindly hearts be troubled, when they see 
The sweet unconscious smiling of thy face ; 
For thou wilt smile, and bear no thought of me. 
Too young art thou for grief. 
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Too young for love, my child, for memory. 
Yet not less fond the last, the lingering kiss ; 
Yet not less fervent from the heart the prayer 
To know that thou, the dear one, wilt not miss 
Thy mother in her fondness, in her care. 


‘ But he will think of me — 
Thy father. Thou wilt grow up by his side, 
And ever bring the thought of her that died 
Lonely, but loving, blessing him and thee. 
The flower — the flower may fall 
When it hath shielded in its folded breast 
The bud of promise, loveliest, 
Most dear of all. 
And he will not be lone 
Tn sorrow or in joy. Thy voice shall fill 
The silence of his soul with many a tone 
That once was mine, and whisper to him still 
Of things long past, and I shall look at him 
Through thy sweet eyes — young, loving eyes, that shine 
Tn light and tenderness when these are dim, 
Shall answer his with smiles that once were mine. 
Sleep, dearest! in the night 
Of death thy mother’s arms around thee twine 
More closely, that her spirit in its flight 
May cast the shadow of its love on thine. 
The snows will melt away, 
And green leaves rustle light o’er hill and plain ; 
Through the sweet scent of hidden waters stirred, 
And the clear shining after summer rain, 
The blade will spring ; then on strong wing the bird 
Will rise to the blue heaven, ascending slow ; 
The fisher will go forth upon the lake, 
The hunter to the forest with his bow; 
But far beyond the flight 
Of Indian arrow, far beyond the ken 
Of mountain eagle in his soaring might, 
I shall have passed, returning not again : 
These ancient hills shall wake 
Like giants from their slumber at the breath 
Of spring, and from their frozen summit shake 
The icy chains of stillness and of death ; 
But not till they shall hear 
A sound, and move in trembling from their place, 
Not till the mountains and the rocks in fear 
Shall flee, and leave where they have been no trace, 
May I arise. O Saviour! earth and Heaven 
Shall pass, but Thou endurest. Unto Thee 
I yield my spirit, Father ; bless Thou me ; 
Bless with 7 hy love the child that Thou hast given!” 
And in that prayer her fervent spirit passed. 
The deep night fell, the keen and hurrying blast 
Sang her wild dirge ; the straining — grew cold, 
Yet pressed the little one with rigid hold 
Unto her heart ; when morning came the child 
Woke in its mother’s arms and peaceful smiled. 
Dora GREENWELL. 
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THE PEACE: CAMPAIGNS OF ENSIGN FAUNCE. 


BY MICHAEL SOUTH. 


Part V. 


N a certain biographical memoir of 

the last century there occurs the 
following passage :— 

‘ Josiah Tucker, dean of Glouces- 
ter, at a meeting of the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce, said that he 
thought a pinmaker was a more 
valuable and useful member of so- 
ciety than Raphael.’ 

The reverend gentleman was clearly 
in advance of his age—born a century 
too soon. Such a shining light was 
as vainly bestowed in those days as a 
gas-lamp in a ruined abbey. He 
played the unsatisfactory part of the 
shadow that precedes coming realities, 
and in all probability descended un- 
appreciated to his grave. If John, 
with his bag-wigged and stecl-hilted 
notions, could io. changed eras 
with this respectable divine, each 
would have found himself more suit- 
ably placed. The dean might have 
been member for the West Riding ; 
and John, with some old-fashioned 
merchant for an uncle, whose cal- 
culating and speculating faculties 
were at low pressure, would have 
felt none of the doubts that now 
beset him. He knew he must speedily 
decide whether to avail himself of the 
opening that offered itself by which 
to enter the arena of life, or to linger 
for an indefinite period among the 
spectators till he should be better 
prepared for the conflict. The first 
person he consulted on the subject 
was his friend Mrs. Frank Lawless. 

They had been sitting side by side 
reading Parisina, the selection of 
Mrs. Lawless, and she had been as- 
siduous in pointing out the beauties 
of the poem to John, nen pees - 
tions of its power were wonderfully 
sharpened by the circumstances un- 
der which he perused it. If the 
reader wishes to try the effect under 
similar ones, let him first establish a 
wee intimacy with some married 

y of his acquaintance,—make her 
as fond of him as Mrs. Lawless was, 
I am sorry to say, fast becoming of 
John; and then, with her by his 
side, her breath waving his hair, or 
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his whisker, if he has any (which 
John had not, except a sort of peach- 
like down, on the cultivation of 
which he bestowed immense and un- 
merited pains), and fanning his cheek, 
—intermitting now and then at some 
— thrilling passage—ceasing alto- 
gether—then, with a long sigh, like 
an evening gust sweeping over 
flowers, resuming its fluttering,—all 
which will be quite unattainable, 
unless, reader, you are in the vaward 
of your youth, and are moreover 
skilled in the tactics of a carpet 
knight ; and you will find the effect 
peculiar, and far from unpleasant. 
John was very susceptible of such 
influences, and lounging thus luxu- 
riously, with all the tastes for soft, 
exciting pleasures, that belong to his 
age and temperament, running riot, 
would certainly have appeared in his 
uncle’s eyes a most unpromising 
coadjutor. Through the open win- 
dow came in a breeze heavy with the 
fragrance of the clustering flowers 
and leaves, which assisted the rose- 
coloured curtains to cast a soft half- 
light into the room, in cool contrast 
with the bright noon burnishing the 
landscape outside; dimly revealing 
several unfinished sketches (Mrs. 
Lawless designed ingeniously in many 
ways) lying on the table intermingled 
with the latest publications,—sheets 
of music scattered about a piano, on 
which instrument Mrs. Lawless had 
begun to give John lessons, and 
some patterns of neckerchiefs that 
he wished to submit to her judgment 
before purchasing,—all which shewed 
our hero to be in capital training for 
a life of business. 

Mr. Lawless was engaged outside 
the window in gardening, for to this 
area he had lately been directed 

y his spouse to addict himself, and 
he never thought of disputing a 
mandate of the kind, having full 

rsuasion that his wife was the best 
judge of what his employments ought 
to be. During his married life he 
had appeared in a variety of charac- 
ters devised by his ingenious help- 
mate, which he had the less difficulty 
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in assuming from having hardly any 
character of his own, and, from long 
continuance of these chamelion ha- 
bits, must have long since lost any 
small sense of personal identity he 
might originally have possessed. At 
one time, when Mrs. Lawless had 
taken a fancy to a good-looking 
scribbler, and was consequently a lit- 
tle ofa blue-stocking, she had decreed 
that he was to patronize men of let- 
ters, and he sustained the part of 
Mecenas for a long time, during 
which he made the acquaintance of 
an immense number of literary lions, 
though, owing to the limited extent 
of his reading, he made sad confusion 
among the different walks of au- 
thorship, complimenting sentimental 
poets and fashionable novelists on 
their contributions to the general 
stock of knowledge, and learned 
Thebans on their amusing perform- 
ances. Then he became an anti- 
quary, though he didn’t know a 
Roman brick froma modern chimney- 
pot; afterwards acquired a taste for 
painting, and besides encouraging 
native talent, as the walls of his 
house still evidenced, expended a vast 
sum in the purchase ofa couple of 
Holy Families, of which Raphael was 
the reputed parent; after which he 
Jed an unhappy life for a year asa 
sporting character, and hunted one 
entire season, during which he never 
rode over anything except an old 
woman, but was an invaluable mem- 
ber of the hunt, relieving the tedium 
ofa blank day by the singular nature 
of his proceedings and appearance. 
This versatility, extending beyond 
his private character, gave to his 
politics a most fashionable aspect, 
causing him to shift his opinions and 
party with a degree of candour and 
acility that proved him as free from 
prejudice as many more celebrated 
statesmen. 

Such was the unromantic Prince 
Azo that now interrupted Parisina’s 
tale of love, by putting his head, 
2dorned with a straw-hat like a bee- 
hive, in at the window, with a view 
of ascertaining his wife’s wishes on 
some horticultural point. John, with 
low, tremulous voice, had just reached 
the middle of an impassioned scene 
of the poem, and his fair companion, 
propped on an arm which she out- 
stretched behind him, was leaning 
forward, looking up intently in his 
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face, quite absorbed, either in the 
story or the readen Some husbands 
might have felt jealous at the scene,— 
in fact, John was altogether a for- 
midable rival to a gentleman past 
forty, whose head was bald inside 
and out; but Mr. Lawless was ac- 
customed to witness his wife’s highly- 
developed Platonism, and thought 
no more of it than if he had been a 
Socialist, or had imbibed his ideas of 
matrimonial life from Eugéne Sue 
and George Sand. Receiving no 
reply at first to his humble query he 
repeated it, whereupon Mrs. Lawless 
desired him not to plague her with 
his nonsense in such a sharp tone 
that he withdrew his beehive with 
great precipitation. 

* Go on, John,’ said Mrs. Lawless, 
when he had disappeared ; ‘ provok- 
ing, to be sure, to be interrupted by 
him and his stupid flowers.’ 

But John laid down the book and 
rose. 

‘ No,’ said he, ‘the thread of sen- 
timent that his appearance snapped 
is too delicate to bear knotting. 

3esides, "t was getting so enthralling 
that [ had almost forgotten the busi- 
ness that brought me here this morn- 
ing. I’m going to sit in council with 
you ona matter the decision of which 
may, as the novelists say, influence 
the future tenor of my life.’ 

Mrs. Lawless changed colour ; she 
anticipated, as most others of the 
sex naturally would from such a 
preamble, the disclosure of some ma- 
trimonial project, and awaited the 
opening of the subject with anxiety. 
He related the manner in which he 
had become acquainted with his uncle. 

‘ He wants to make a commercial 
man of me,’ said John, with a face 
as serious as the importance of the 
case demanded ; ‘ what do you think 
of the idea ?’ 

‘Ha! ha!’ laughed Mrs. Lawless : 
she had a nice laugh,—a little shrill, 
but musical. ‘And so I’ve been 
bestowing all my pains on an embryo 
trader! My finishing touches will 
merely adorn a high stool,—a pretty 
sort of pedestal for such work to be 
placedon! Capital! Ofcourse you 
jumped at the offer? You were 
intended by Nature for a careful 
accumulator; for caution, frugality, 
and worldlymindedness, are your 
characteristics.’ 

‘But there are some qualities 
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needful for success of which I should 
like to believe myself possessed ;’ 
said John. ‘I flatter myself I might 
strike out something new, even in 
trade.’ 

‘Undoubtedly you will,—some- 
thing entirely original. Like Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek, you will go on 
*Change in a galliard and come home 
in acoranto. You'll be the Brum- 
mell of the factory, exercising the 
taste I have so assiduously cultivated 
to correctness on the patterns of 
printed calicoes. Why, you'll effect 
a revolution in commerce—reform 
the Reformers—make Mammon a 
riant deity, and his worship a sort of 
saturnalia!’ And each pause was 
filled up with a laugh by the lively 
lady. ‘But your characters will 
clash, depend upon it,’ she resumed ; 
* you'll be making all sorts of mis- 
takes,—sending an invoice in reply 
to an invitation, and despatching 
billets doux to your uncle by way of 
informing him of the state of trade.’ 

‘Well, but seriously now?’ said 
John, gravely. 

‘Serious! Do you expect me to 
be serious on suchasubject? You— 
you, whom I really had some hopes 
of qualifying to take the apple from 
Paris and sit in judgment on our 
sex, to become a quill-driving, cal- 
culating machine,—a superior one, I 
dare say, but still only a machine! 
Why, your uncle doesn’t display 
much sagacity in the idea! Pray 
what especial aptitude for business 
has he detected in you?’ 

*Do you think I’ve only one side 
to my character? returned John ; 
**tis polygonal, I assure you, and 
has more aspects than I, the pro- 
prietor, know of. But, whether he’s 
right or wrong in his estimate, don’t 
you think I ought to keep on good 
terms with him ? 

* Of course you ought ; but surely 
that —_ be effected at a smaller sa- 
crifice than making yourself a fat, 
fussy old gentleman, as I suppose he 
is, with pockets in your trowsers, no 
collar to your waistcoat, and a fore- 
head all over wrinkles, as if the rail- 
ways planned in the interior of your 
head were mapped there by some 
poeonele process. He ought to 

too happy to have a relative who 
will know how to spend his money 
perly, of which art he is, of course, 
lf profoundly ignorant. You 
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will certainly figure more advantage- 
ously as his heir than his partner.’ 

‘Why, who said I was to be his 
heir ?’ John inquired quickly. 

‘Oh, don’t pretend ignorance — 
everybody knows that. Mrs. Lamb 
published the fact long ago.’ 

*The deuce she did!’ said John, 
startled out of his propriety; ‘she 
knows more about it on eS | 
assure you.’ 

‘ She is rather imaginative in such 
cases,’ Mrs. Lawless rejoined; ‘but 
"tis a perfectly natural supposition. 
Of course you must keep on good 
terms with him, for rich uncles must 
be treated deferentially by their heirs 
poe but surely that may 

managed with a little diplomacy, 
without actually turning earthworm. 
Humour the old gentleman ; tell 
him how much you envy him his in- 
valuable faculty of grovelling, while 
lamenting the want of such a taste 
in yourself, and leave it to me to 
ut him in good humour with you. 
ll make Mr. Lawless call on him 
this very day.’ 

‘You don’t know my uncle,’ said 
John, shaking his head at this pro- 
mising scheme for the subjugation of 
Richard Faunce. ‘I’ve seen him 
only twice myself, but should say 
he has rather too hard a mouth to 
be paced by a lady. A calm, stern 
fellow, with a most impregnable man- 
ner, which I can as yet make nothing 
of. As to sending Mr. Lawless as an 
ambassador, you might, with as great 
prospect of success, have set that 
worthy man to cajole ee 

Mrs. Lawless mused awhile; and 
John, lounging against the mantel- 
piece, mused too, following up the 
clue he had got to the mysterious 
belief in his great prospects that his 
friends had so frequently insinuated. 
Could his uncle have announced any 
intention of making him his heir? 
From what he had seen of his rela- 
tive he thought this very unlikely. 

**Tis quite clear you must please 
Mr. Faunce at any rate,’ resumed 
Mrs. Lawless, after a time—*‘ at least, 
at any rate short of actually doing 
what he wants. Give him some of 
your time; appear to take an inter- 
est in his business ; and make up for 
the hours so lost by enjoying your- 
self doubly in the intervals. Tem- 
porize thus till you can decide better 
one way or the other.’ 
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Here now was the use of an ad- 
viser. John, in his straightforward 
way of looking at a subject, would 
never have thought of compounding 
the alternatives. The plan seemed 
feasible. He would thus improve 
his acquaintance with his uncle; ac- 
quire, if he chose, a knowledge of 
business; dispose of some idle time, 
and have leisure to pick his way. It 
was at once settled that he should go 
to-morrow to his uncle’s, and begin 
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* Here’s a piece of news!’ cried 
Puddicombe, rushing into the mess- 
room with the last number of the 
Commercial Patriot in his hand. 
‘Who'd have thought it ?” 

‘What is it?’ inquired at once 
half-a-dozen fellows, who were met 
at the morning rendezvous, rather 
in observance of established custom 
than with the hope of finding the 
meeting productive of any amuse- 
ment. Puddicombe was for the mo- 
ment listened to, like a priest pub- 
lishing an oracle. 

‘Here, read it, Faunce, for it 
concerns you. By Jove! ’tis capital. 
I'd no idea you were a public cha- 
racter. Anybody here an idea that 
Faunce was a public character ?’ 

All disclaimed any suspicion of the 
kind—in fact, such flights of imagin- 
ation were not common among them 
—and turned for explanation to 
John, who took the paper. 

‘Which is it? said he, beginning 
to read. ‘Insane audacity of the 
Country Party. The supporters of 
tyranny and the landed interest are 
beginning to shew themselves in 
their true ; Q 

‘No, that’s not it, interrupted 
Puddicombe. ‘ Next column—there 
you are in black and white.’ 

John went on reading another 

ph, which shewed that Mr. 
wis White, like another distin- 
uished anti-monarchist, could quote 
ripture to serve his purpose. ‘The 
fallacy of the maxim, at least in 
politics, that all ends justify the 
means, has been signally proved 
by the result of the late elec- 
tion, in which bigotry has received 
its ——’ 

‘Oh, deuce take the late election,’ 
broke in Puddicombe again. ‘ Look 
here,’ pointing with his finger— here 
you are. ‘Festival in aid of the 
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to study the plan of the world from 
Mercator’s chart; and, by way of 
carnival previous to entering on this 
lenten existence, he immediately took 
a lesson in a newly-invented waltz 
from Mrs. Lawless. 

‘My dear John, you really will 
never make an agreeable partner if 
you keep at arm’s-length in that way. 
Take me closer round the waist— 
closer yet—that will do; now take a 
turn, and mind the step.’ 


XXII. 


Great Cause. Just run your eye 
down the column till you come to 
your own name.’ ‘ Among the guests 
we observed the nephew of that dis- 
tinguished patriot, Mr. Faunce; his 
presence did honour alike to the 
meeting and to himself, for we un- 
derstand the young gentleman has 
the misfortune to belong to a profes- 
sion of which we have ever found 
ourselves compelled to speak with 
dislike and reprobation. We rejoice 
to find that in that mass of corrup- 
tion there is still one sound member 
—that a virtuous and independent 
nature may touch pitch and not be 
defiled.’ ‘ Do you recognize yourself, 
Faunce, in the virtuous and inde- 
pendent nature ?” 

Hereupon a great clamour ensued, 
and a number of voices called on 
John to explain how he came to be 
at the meeting. Then Larkins ob- 
served he should have liked to have 
been there witha select party of 
friends, in order, if necessary, to 
‘punch’ the heads of the speakers ; 
and Dingle said he would have liked 
that, too; until Jessamy remarked, 
that he wouldn’t have been there 
for a thousand pounds, for he once 
knew a man in a certain regiment 
who was very near being tried by 
court-martial for being seen at some 
meeting, whether religious, political, 
or scientific, the narrator could not 
remember, but it was an undoubted 
case in point, and was further en- 
forced by the fact that the man 
alluded to was nephew of Lord 
Somebody, and had since sold out of 
the army, Wigginson getting his va- 
cancy ; whereupon Dingle said, nei- 
ther would he have been there on 
any account, and he shouldn't 
wonder if John got into a row 
about it. 

‘Nothing more likely,’ said Lar- 
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kins. ‘By Jove, Faunce, I'd break 
that infernal editor’s head.’ 

‘So would I,’ said Dingle. ‘ Lick 
his soul out, Faunce.’ 

The suggestion harmonized very 
well with John’s feelings; and he 
expressed his intention of fracturing 
Mr. White's skull, and liberating his 
immortal part without delay. 

* No, no,’ said old Rellick, ‘ better 
not, you'll pay for it if you do: in 
these manufacturing places, magis- 
trates always take part with scoun- 
drels of that sort against officers.’ 

* Always,’ said Larkins. ‘ They 
fined me five pounds last week for lick- 
ing that turnpike man, who wouldn't 
let me through without paying, 
though I told him I'd lost my purse. 
I only knocked out two of his front 
teeth, so it cost me two pound ten 
a tooth—any dentist would have 
done it for five shillings.’ And Lar- 
kins shook his head, with a melan- 
choly conviction that justice had 
ceased to be an attribute of the ma- 
gistracy. 

‘Ah, yes,’ Dingle chimed in, ‘I 
told ‘em, in evidence, that I saw the 
whole thing—for I was with Larky, 
and held the reins while he thrashed 
the blackguard—and I told them I'd 
often seen him give a fellow twice as 
much, with less provocation ; but 
they fined Larky for all that.’ 

* All very true,’ remarked Puddi- 
combe, ‘ but we mustn’t let the edi- 
tor off notwithstanding. We owe 
him for long arrears of impertinence 
in that blackguard paper of his; and 
now I think we may settle with him.’ 

* By all means, said John; ‘ but 
I don’t see how it is to be done 
without running foul of ‘old father 
antic, the law.’’ 

‘Pooh, nonsense! I thought you 
were sharper,’ returned Puddicombe. 
‘There never was such an opportu- 
nity. Give me a sheet of paper and 
I'll shew you.’ And he sat down 
and began to write. 

* Now,’ said he, when he had fin- 
ished, ‘this will do, I think—just 
listen. ‘Mr. John Faunce, 
Regiment, nephew of the distin- 
guished patriot, presents his compli- 
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ments to Mr. Lewis White’—that’s 
his infernal name, I believe—‘and 
will be happy to see him at his 
quarters this evening at nine o'clock, 
when he will have much pleasure in 
furnishing him with some particulars 
of the lamentable state of the pro- 
fession to which he has the misfor- 
tune to belong.’ He'll take that 
bait, I think. You see I've flattered 
him in the most delicate way, by 
giving him his own expressions back 
again; and when we've got him 
here , 

‘Hurrah!’ shouted Larkins; ‘ when 
we have, by Jove, we'll play the 
devil with the rascal!’ 

‘No, no, we must do it quietly: 
leave it all to me,’ said Puddicombe. 
‘ Your mode of administering justice 
is most praiseworthy, Larkins, but 
people have a foolish prejudice against 
it. I'll send the note, and we'll have 
him shewn to my room when he 
arrives, and do the honours then 
quite comfortably.’ 

All thought the idea capital, and 
entered warmly into it, except Dingle. 
Anything like plot or mystery em- 
barrassed his ingenuous mind, and 
he did not begin to have a dim per- 
ception of its drift till near dinner- 
time; but, by great mental effort, 
had nearly mastered it when the 
ewan for its accomplishment arrived. 

feanwhile, John set out for his 
uncle’s, to whom he had written the 
night before apprising him of his 
decision. Puddicombe walked part 
of the way with him, and desired 
him not to absent himself from the in- 
terview with Mr. White in the even- 
ing. John promised to lend his aid. 

‘Tilbea madcap for once, as Prince 
Hal says; but I'm going to have 
some serious talk with my uncle, and 
if I follow his advice, shall have little 
leisure for such frolics in future.’ 

* Ah, I'll leave you, then,’ rejoined 
Puddicombe ; ‘for my conversation 
won't be at all a good foundation for 
the sagacity that is to follow. Good 
morning; and I say, old fellow,’ 
calling after him, ‘when Solomon 
wanted to learn wisdom he went to 
his ant,—you go to your uncle.’ 
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Nay, you shall find no boy’s play here, I can tell you.—King Henry IV. 
John found Mr. Faunce in his over the tops of his spectacles as he 
office with an elderly grey-headed entered. 
clerk, who peered curiously at him ‘Well, John,’ said Richard Faunce, 
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‘come to make a beginning, eh? 
Why, you're reversing the order of 
nature, passing from the chrysalis to 
the grub state; shutting up your 
beautiful wings and retiring into a 
useful, unpretending web. How do 
you feel,eh? No hankerings after 
the roses and lilies you are leaving ” 

‘Perhaps you might include the 
heartsease in your floral metaphor, 
returned John, humouring the some- 
what grim facetiousness of his re- 
lative. 

The old clerk chuckled faintly ; 
but Mr. Faunce’s humour was rather 
rusty for want of use, and creaked 
upon its hinges, so he presently de- 
scended to the level of his usual style. 

‘ The first piece of advice I have to 
give you is this,’ he said, ‘ Never look 
back. Firmly resolve to have no re- 
grets, no misgivings. Look straight 
a-head; and to do this, you must 
have some well-defined object to fix 
your eye on.’ 

‘Ah, yes—of course—I under- 
stand, sir,’ returned his nephew, 
eagerly, and with flushing cheek. 
‘You mean some noble ambition; a 
desire to increase the happiness of 
my fellow-creatures, and secure an 
honourable name for 

‘Tut, tut,’ interrupted his uncle, 
‘I mean nothing of the sort. Do 
you call those well-defined objects ? 
I should as soon think of advising a 
navigator to steer by a comet or a 
meteor in preference to the pole-star. 
You take a very superficial view of 
motives, if you suppose these to be 
anything but mere paper currency. 
Depend upon it the real spring that 
moves mankind is money. In an 
age of tinsel, and stage disguises, and 
chivalrous notions, a pretence was 
made of keeping the love of it secret 
and decrying it while honour, phi- 
lanthropy, and a hundred other po- 
etical inventions held factitious sway. 
Some men—eminently practical ones, 
too—still think it good policy to put 
a fancy dress on their idol; but 
others, taking advantage of the salu- 
tary change which the spread of in- 
formation and the democratic spirit 
have wrought, openly live and legis- 
late with one sole intent. Where do 
you look for the names of the suc- 
cessful men of the age? Not in the 
old monopolies of army lists or 
state records. But when we see men 
making their way from obscurity to 
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wealthy notoriety,—enriching them- 
selves by steadily propounding new 
political creeds or taking masterly 
advantage of a popular mania, why, 
I call those examples we may safely 
study and imitate. 

The old clerk looked admiringly 
at Mr. Faunce, andsmiled in a humble 
and approving fashion. 

‘But all men have not the same ob- 
jects of ambition,’ urged John; ‘some 
look forward to honour, to fame.’ 

His uncle smiled. 

‘You talk of things gone by, he 
said ; ‘ things that the age knows not 
the use of. You might as well walk 
about in a suit of chain-mail as wrap 
yourself in these barbarous opinions. 
The few supporters of such thread- 
bare doctrines are vanishing before 
the advance of common sense, as fast 
as the Red Indians before those 
clever, practical people, the Ameri- 
cans.’ 

True, Mr. Faunce. Individual 
absurdities are disappearing,—one or 
other is daily eliminated from the 
great problem of life; and mankind 
will shortly present the agreeable 
and convenient monotony of a pile of 
shot or a dish of green peas. 

‘ As to fame,’ continued his uncle, 
placing his hand on John’s shoulder, 
and looking keenly at him, ‘’tis all 
very well when it comes in the shape 
of a pecuniary testimonial or a side- 
board of plate. That, now, I call 
tangible fame.’ 

The extreme simplicity of his 
uncle’s view, and the new species of 
single-mindedness that he inculcated, 
did not charm John as they ought, for 
his taste inclined rather to the com- 

osite and florid orders of intellect. 

ndeed, he was very near expressing 
his dissent in such terms as would 
effectually have decided his prospects 
so far as his uncle was concerned in 
them; burning to characterize his 
sentiments by such high-minded ad- 
jectives as ‘sordid, ‘degrading, 
‘ selfish,’ and the like, and to remon- 
strate against what he considered to 
be selling his soul. Luckily, he 
suppressed his indignation, and pre- 
sently his uncle went on. 

‘One thing I must caution you 
against. Don't let any foolish ideas of 
relationship cause you te count on me 
asa maker of honey for your eating. 
All I shall do will be to open your 
path to opulence, which you must 
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follow for yourself independent of 
everything, except my advice and 
experience. You will be doing less 
than I did myself, for I had no- 
body to advise me. Mr. Weekes’ 
(motioning towards the clerk) ‘ will 
tell you that, when I was a clerk, I 
laid by half my salary. I risked it, 
doubled it; and from that moment 
advanced steadily. Some would call 
it chance, or luck; nothing of the 
sort ; it was a combination of boldness 
and foresight.’ 

* True, sir, true,’ said Mr. Weekes 
humbly ; ‘ you have always shewed 
both in a remarkable degree.’ 

‘And now, having shewn you 
what your aim is to be,’ Mr. Faunce 
went on, ‘I may give you a hint or 
two on the mode of attaining it. 
Don’t suppose that there is any royal 
road to wealth. Remember that For- 
tune, of old so fickle, is now a discri- 
minating goddess, rewarding those 
only who seek her earnestly and with 
unrelaxing diligence; remember, too, 
that the conviction of this sharpens 
the wits and braces the energies of 
your competitors, so that you must 
not dream of lingering by the way; 
and that, in the contest on which you 
enter, the devil takes the hindmost. 
(‘By Jove, he'll scarce be content 
with taking the hindmost,’ thought 
John, parenthetically.) Learn, there- 
fore, to look on all mankind as 
rivals, dangerous in proportion to 
their vigilance and capacity; and 
disencumber yourself as soon as 
possible of that absurdity popularly 
termed a heart (if you have such a 
thing), which only embarrasses the 
motions of the brain. This is not 
easy, perhaps; so much the better, 
for were it so, everybody would do 
it; but still we have sleute of ex- 
amples to prove it quite practicable ;’ 
and Mr. Faunce, though he seldom 
exhibited any emotion, could not help 
expressing in his look a conscious 
pride at his own moral elevation. 

* Weekes and I,’ he continued pre- 
sently, ‘started with equal advan- 

but Weekes wanted the strong 

1 to make the sacrifices I speak of ; 

he allowed a wife and a pack of child- 

ren to divide his attention for him ; 

and, of course, they got the lion’s 

share of it. While I, hampered by 

no such ties, am now a fair speci- 

men of the successful man of business, 
Weekes is — my clerk.’ 
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Mr. Weekes shook his head in 
dismal confession of his weakness ; 
the picture of a certain small, over- 
filled home in the suburbs of the 
town, where Mrs. Weekes had for 
many years, with undeviating regu- 
larity, fastened an additional drag 
upon his wheel in the shape of a 
young Weekes, until he had begun 
to look on these arrivals as inevitable, 
and to class them with circumstances 
over which he had no control, rose 
into view as Mr. Faunce made the 
preceding rather personal remarks. 
* There were his young barbarians all 
at play,’ dirty and happy, while ‘ he, 
their sire,’ plodded on, day after day, 
in the old weary track, with no more 
hope of mending his condition or 
getting a run at grass than an old 

t-horse. But however much Mr. 
Weekes might have regretted the 
soft texture of his own character, 
especially when looking at the results 
of Richard Faunce’s indurated phi- 
losophy, he never thought of mur- 
muring against the domestic ties. 
On the contrary, he hugged his 
chain, returning every night from 
the office to his home with as un- 
tiring and affectionate a zest as if 
there were something positively re- 
freshing in its privations. 

John sat silent for awhile, mentally 
contrasting the advice he had re- 
ceived from his uncle with that 
which the vicar had formerly given 
him when entering the army. He 
would have liked to argue the matter, 
and might possibly have displayed 
much unavailing eloquence: but, in 
the first place, Richard Faunce did 
not seem to suppose he had said any- 
thing which admitted of question ; 
and, secondly, John felt that, with 
such an opponent, the difficulty 
which the heroes of faérie experienced 
in fighting ghosts and shadows was 
reversed, for the airy, ideal notions 
wielded by himself would glance 
harmlessly from his uncle’s earth- 
forged and substantial mail. He re- 
called, too, the intentions with which 
he had come hither in pursuance of 
the advice of Mrs. Lawless ; and the 
crude idea of combining business 
with pleasure melted into air at Mr. 
Faunce’s exposition of the Spartan 
system of training that he should 
require. Then he asked himself if 
the unmistakeable distaste he felt at 
the prospect before him arose from 
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secret indolence and fear of work, 
but at once decided the question in 
the negative, feeling full of spring 
and energy. Make haste, John, to 
exercise these in the way fate and the 
times dictate, surrendering your old 
and cherished prejudices; for, to 
feel like men in a strange country-— 
to look forward hopelessly into a 
sultry, dusty future, and backwards, 
on the rich sad-coloured past, with 
tegret—to know that their deepest- 
rooted feelings are withering for 
want of moisture, and that their 
strongest impulses are dormant and 
darkling—such is the fate of the 
men of an elder type in our day, 
whose obsolete angularities of cha- 
racter fit not into the level surface 
of the age. 

John’s meditations were interrupted 
by the rattle of wheels on the gravel 
outside, and Richard Faunce stepped 
to the window, looking rather sur- 
prised to see a carriage draw up to 
the door, with a footman in livery 
behind, who alighted and delivered 
a note. It was brought to Mr. 
Faunce, who glanced at the direction, 
which was merely ‘ — Faunce, Esq..,’ 
and threw it to John, saying, that as 
it was in a female hand it must be 
for him. John opened it, and read 
with surprise the following request,— 

‘Will Mr. Faunce favour Miss 
Basnet with an interview of a few 
minutes ?” 

Of course it must be for him, but 
what could Miss Basnet have to say ? 
He had never ‘even spoken to her, 
though he had seen her occasionally, 
since Mrs. Lamb’s ball. With a 
dozen flattering suppositions crowd- 
ing on each other, he advanced to the 
carriage, and at his step Miss Basnet 
leant forward with a courteous air, 
which on seeing him was changed to 
one of surprise. 

‘I expected to see Mr. Faunce, 
she said, in reply to John’s somewhat 
bashful greeting. 

* Allow me to introduce that for- 
tunate person, said John, with a 
bow finer than the first, though he 
felt a little damped at finding she 
didn’t even know him by sight. 

*An elderly, that is, a middle- 
a gentleman, I understood Mr. 

aunce to be,’ she persisted, looking 
rather distressed, perhaps at the idea 
of seeking an interview with such a 
gay youth as our hero. 
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John unwillingly perceived it must 
be his uncle she wanted, and explain- 
ing the mistake to Miss Basnet, he 
retreated with some discomfiture to 
the office to apprise Mr. Faunce. 

‘Wants to see me ?” said he, look- 
ing up from his writing; ‘why, I 
was seldom honoured with requests 
of the kind in my youth, and might 
fairly have considered myself exempt 
from them now. But we'll hear what 
she has to say.’ 

From the window John saw his 
uncle put his head into the carriage, 
and hold a whispered conversation. 
Then withdrawing it, he opened the 
door and handed Miss Basnet out, 
John thinking the while that he 
could have done it much better; and 
as he saw her put her hand in his 
uncle’s, and then, in getting down 
the steps, first display one, then the 
other, pretty foot, he half wished he 
had answered to the description of a 
middle-aged, or even elderly gentle- 
man. 

‘A very pretty young lady ’pon 
my word, sir,’ Mr. Weekes observed, 
surveying her as she descended, with 
his head set approvingly on one side, 
in the fashion of an attentive magpie. 

‘Has she ever been here before ?” 
inquired John. 

* Not that I'm aware of, sir,’ replied 
Mr. Weekes. ‘We don’t see many 
ladies, sir.’ 

John heard the door of the oppo- 
site room closed after they had 
entered, and the interview lasted 
some time. He would have given 
his ears to know what they were 
talking about, and, as that was de- 
nied him, began to make guesses as 
to the different probable or possible 
subjects they could have in common, 
one of which was that Miss Basnet 
might be speculating in railways. 

‘A great man o uncle, sir; 
what he preaches he practises,’ ob- 
served Mr. Weekes to John, who sat 
on the office table, swinging his foot 
and biting his lips in deep reverie. 

‘It appears you have known him 
long ?’ John observed. 

‘Many years,’ returned the clerk. 
‘While he was speaking to you of 
his early life, I seemed to see him as 
I first knew him—he was different 
then.’ 

John’s curiosity was roused. 

*I can’t fancy what he could have 
been like as a young man,’ he said. 
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‘Thirty years ago he was a clerk 
like myself,’ returned old Weekes, 
‘ living frugally, as he told you, and 
never spending an unnecessary six- 
pence. Not that he was miserly, far 
from it; but he never cared for the 
indulgences that young men allow 
themselves.’ 

‘Why, that appears to be very 
much his present character, said 
John. ‘ How does he differ from his 
former self?” 

**Tis to me that he’s different, sir. 
Look here,’ said the clerk, taking a 
handsome gold snuff-box from his 
pocket and opening the lid; ‘read 
that, sir... The inscription was, 
‘Richard Faunce to John Weekes.’ 
‘I was of some service to him in a 
speculation that he was engaged in— 
quite in a humble way, sir, for I 
want his ability for such matters— 
merely a sort of jackal to your 
uncle. However, I gave him in- 
formation that enabled him to make 
a lucky hit, and he said afterwards it 
was the beginning of his success. At 
first he offered me money—a hand- 
some sum, too—but I was too proud 
to take money from an intimate like 
Richard Faunce, so he brought me 
this box as an acknowledgement. 
Friendly as we were together then I 
wouldn't venture nowadays, sir, to 
offer him a pinch out of it, and that’s 
why I say he’s different.’ 

So saying, he carefully returned 
the box to the pocket of his very seedy 
coat—a most inconsistent retreat for 
such a valuable. 

‘Formerly we interchanged many 
little kind offices as clerks,’ continued 
Mr. Weekes, ‘but our intimacy 
ceased when he left, and I did not 
see him for a long time, till I was 
out of a situation, when I applied to 
your uncle, now become a rich man, 
and employing clerks himself. He 
gave me the post I now hold with 
bim, which was the more kind as 


there were other res But 


though I am necessarily much in his 
confidence, he never unbends now, 
or seems to remember the relation in 
which we once stood to each other— 
he is the employer, I the clerk. Not 
that he means to be unkind, but he 
is quite absorbed, sir, in business : 
there are few such men of business 
as your uncle.’ 

ohn thought he had as yet seen 
or heard of nothing in Mr. Faunce’s 
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character to warrant the reverence 
and admiration with which Mr. 
Weekes evidently regarded him, and 
concluded there must be some good 
traits in the background. But Mr. 
Weekes’s was the sort of nature 
which, if it does not find something 
to pay homage to, will make it; an 
old - fashioned, simple, reverential 
nature, thinking no evil of any one. 
No wonder that he acknowledged 
the superiority of the far-sighted, 
impenetrable Richard Faunce. 

Lhe opening of the opposite door, 
and a rustling of female garments, 
announced that Miss Basnet was 
taking her departure. John could 
not refrain from another peep at her, 
and going to the window, observed 
one, whom he recognised as Mr. 
Keene (before mentioned as Lord 
Aventayle’s agent), coming towards 
the house. Ile seemed much sur- 
prised to meet Miss Basnet at the 
door, and she, too, appeared some- 
what confused at the unexpected 
encounter. 

‘Ah! said he, smiling and shaking 
his head at her, ‘ this comes of allow- 
ing one’s self to be teased by young 
ladies into disclosures that they have 
no business with. But we're alk 
alike, Mr. Faunce -— we can none of 
us resist such questioners, eh ?” 

Mr. Faunce looked in reply as if 
he had no sympathy with any such 
weakness; while Miss Basnet, play- 
fully forbidding Mr. Keene to ques- 
tion the propriety of any of her 
proceedings, stepped into the car- 
riage, which drove off, though not 
before Mr. Keene had spoken to the 
fair occupant a few words seemingly 
in remonstrance; after which he 
entered with Richard Faunce, and 
John saw no more of him. 

Mr. Weekes now offered to give 
John a general view of the nature of 
his uncle’s occupations, explaining 
that Mr. Faunce had intrusted to 
him the care of the earlier stages of 
his commercial education. But he 
found a most inattentive listener. 
John was thinking a great deal more 
about Miss Basnet’s visit, and the 
cause of it, than of the matter in 
hand: nevertheless, on one or two 
occasions when Mr. Weekes had re- 
course to figures to illustrate his 
meaning, John astonished him by 
his readiness and acuteness in that 
branch, insomuch that the report 
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made by the clerk to Mr. Faunce 
after our hero’s departure raised him 


Cuar. 

Happening to meet Miss Gay and 
Lothaire, John accompanied them 
home to Miss Swallowater’s instead 
of going to mess, and, as he couldn't 
think of leaving the field to his rival, 
stayed there till a late hour, when he 
left in high dudgeon at some pre- 
ference he imagined to be shewn to 
the captain, inflexibly resolving, as he 
generally did about twice a-week, 
never to go to that house again. 
On returning to the barracks, he 
found that several messages, verbal 
and written, had been sent by Pud- 
dicombe, requiring his presence : one 
informing him that Mr. White had 
arrived, ‘bringing with him,’ said 
the note, ‘a couple of savages who 
profess to know you—can't congra- 
tulate you on the civilian society 
you keep;’ another desired him to 
come without delay, for that ‘ White 
had got clamorous to hear some of 
the promised stories about the army, 
and that he, Puddicombe, had run 
up an awful score in purgatory in- 
venting military horrors to appease 
him.’ The last one was very urgent, 
saying ‘that they were talking of 
going home—nothing but some very 
prime French brandy had kept them 
so long, and if he didn’t come soon 
they'd certainly bolt. So John 
hastened to comply. 

Puddicombe’s room was a free- 
and-easy sort of bachelor's domicile, 
everywhere bearing evidence of the 
social turn of the occupant; for the 
occasionally irrepressible vivacity of 
his visitors had vented itself in the 
destruction of upholstery, till it 
looked like a hospital for injured 
furniture, the number of chair legs 
being by no means the quadruple of 
the number of chairs, while few of 
these mahogany veterans had more 
than one arm. There were other 
trophies, too, of many ‘ wet nights :’ 
the ceiling had been set on fire in 
two or three places in executing a 
portrait of Rellick on it with the 
smoke of a candle, and there was a 
great hole right through the wall 
into the next room, which had been 
temporarily stopped on the other 
side with a folio volume, lettered 
* Defensive Works;’ this excava- 
tion had been made the night 
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greatly in that gentleman's esti- 
mation. 


XXIV. 


before, with a view of affording 
Plodde, who inhabited the adjoining 
quarter, an illustration of military 
mining, which, however valuable to 
him practically, was seriously detri- 
mental to his theoretical studies, as 
it had the effect of partially throwing 
the two rooms into one, and he con- 
sequently enjoyed no greater sense 
of seclusion than if he had been 
giving a grog party himself. 

The ‘ two savages,’ as Puddicombe 
disrespectfully termed them, were no 
other than the philosophers, Barker 
and Rush. The former occupied a 
low, easy chair, intended for loung- 
ing in at full length ; but, despising 
such effeminacy, he sat well forward, 
in a position that brought his knees 
up to his nose, and fixing his eyes 

loomily on the tumbler before him, 
ooked like a desponding frog. He 
did not stir at John’s entrance; but 
Mr. Rush darted forward with his 
usual alacrity to take his hand, ac- 
counting for their presence by saying 
that they were at Mr. White’s when 
his invitation arrived, and could not 
deny themselves the pleasure of ac- 
companying him; after which he in- 
troduced Mr. White, who wore a 
large beard, and appeared to have 
been stamped by nature as a foe to 
aristocracy, for his aspect was de- 
cidedly plebeian. 

Puddicombe explained to John in 
a whisper that, fearing Larkins and 
his friends would be quite unable to 
restrain their propensity for practical 
jokes with ak a prospect of indulg- 
ing it as the presence of his guests 
afforded, he had prevailed on them 
to absent themselves. Dingle he 
had permitted to come, as he was 
more manageable, and had appeared 
very melancholy at the ides of sitting 
by himself, for he had lately neg- 
lected his music; which was partly 
owing to John’shaving one day stuffed 
a newspaper into the cornopean Saal 
the absence of the owner, who ha 
nearly driven him distracted by the 
morning's performance. Dingle had 
been much surprised at the sudden 
refusal of the instrument to produce 
any sound except a gasp or a wheeze, 
but as it never occurred to him to 
take it to pieces, it had ever since 
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remained mute as the harp of Tara. 
He had in the early part of the 
evening addressed a remark or two 
to Mr. Barker, but receiving no 
reply, had sat silent ever since, 
staring at that gentleman for full 
two hours as if he had been some 
rare animal. 

‘I was afraid,’ whispered Puddi- 
combe to John, ‘that those other 
fellows would prevent the Patriot 
from getting as screwed as I intend 
him to be, but they seem to take 
their liquor kindly. There’sno fear 
of the Patriot if he’s left to himself, 
for I'm told he’s a person of most 
regular habits—gets drunk and licks 
his wife regularly every night.’ 

John now noticed that their ap- 
pearance justified the remark that 
they had ‘taken their liquor kindly,’ 
for each of them shewed symptoms 
of—not exactly elevation, at least in 
one case, for the effect of stimulants 
on Mr. Barker was to render him 
more hopeless and dejected in the 
expression both of his face and his 
ideas; but Mr. Rush’s aspect posi- 
tively shone with conviviality, while 
Mr. White’s voice seemed rather 
thick on his resuming a dissertation 
on public affairs which John’s en- 
trance had interrupted. 

* Where’s Rellick? inquired John. 
‘I thought that grey iniquity would 
have been here to take paternal care 
of us.’ 

‘He wouldn't come,’ said Puddi- 
combe; ‘he’s getting stupidly cir- 
cumspect lately, and seems to think 
our convivial meetings better suited 
to minors than majors.’ 

* Never been jolly since he got his 
majority,’ said Mr. Dingle, who, if 
it be true that silence is sometimes 
more eloquent than words, had du- 
ring the evening exhibited remark- 
able powers of language. 

* What's that about a majority ?” 
said Mr. Lewis White, catching the 
last words only. ‘A fine thing, sir, 
is aren yee only true test of 

t , 


‘Don't know whether "twas right 
or wrong, returned Dingle, dog- 
gedly ; ‘but he got it by purchase. 


‘Purchase!’ said Mr. White, in- 
dignantly ; ‘ what, purchased the suf- 
frages of a free people? the thought 
is treason.’ 

‘Why, you're all abroad, Mr. 
White,’ interposed Puddicombe; ‘ we 
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were talking of a promotion in the 
iment.’ 

*Oh, was that all?’ rejoined Mr. 
White. ‘You won't have any pro- 
motions to talk about shortly, take 
my word for that. The army will 
go, sir; the majority is against it, 
and its doom is gone forth. Vor 


populi, vox Dei,’ he continued, quot- 


ing the motto of his newspaper. ‘ The 
voice of the populace, sir, is omni- 
potent, and is reverentially listened 
to by the noble lord at the tail of— 
I beg pardon—the head of affairs, 
and by those who assist him to con- 
duct the business of the nation.’ 

‘ Ah, they'll have a sinecure soon,’ 
observed Puddicombe, ‘for they’ve 
done the nation’s business most ef- 
fectually this session.’ 

‘As for the army, Mr. Faunce,’ 
resumed Mr. White, ‘I, armed with 
the terrible facts with which your 
friend has so obligingly furnished 
me, shall be in a position to crush it. 
His information is more astounding 
and conclusive than any I have yet 
obtained; but I have been credibly 
informed from other sources, that 
the tortures and peculations to which 
the British soldiery is subject are 
dreadful. In several regiments the 
thumbscrew has been revived; and 
in others the officers make a pretence 
of inspecting the ranks that they 
may have an opportunity of picking 
the men’s pockets,—the stern disci- 
pline of the service forbidding the 
sufferer to resist or complain of these 
depredations while on parade. I 
heard of one colonel who had real- 
ized a handsome fortune by selling 
the men their own pocket-handker- 
chiefs again, after acquiring them in 
that manner. But popular feeling 
has had much influence on the army 
lately —there was corporal punish- 
ment for instance. Mr. Namby was 
the originator of the clamour which 
caused its removal from the military 
code.’ 

‘It was a most unfair system,’ 
said Mr. Rush. ‘Why should un- 
happy corporals be selected for pu- 
nishment ?—they are often very me- 
ritorious men.’ 

‘To be sure,’ rejoined Mr. White. 
‘I never saw the thing in that light 
before, though I have given a good 
deal of attention to the subject. But 
the Pennywise Association has its 
eye on the army, and my testimony 
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will be a suitable climax to the details 
which that body has already, with so 
great display of accuracy, research, 
and dispassionate reasoning, afforded 
to the public.’ 

Here Mr. White finished his tum- 
bler, and began to brew himself a 
fresh one. 

‘Yes, sir, a numerical majority 
settles every thing now. Look at 
our test man,’ said Mr. White, 
smacking his lips— ‘what is he 
but the mouthpiece of a num- 
ber of organized majorities ? and he 
is proud of being so. Listen to him! 
‘Such a class, says Mr. Cobweb, 
‘is a large and powerful one—you 
must attend to its wishes: another 
is clamorous—you must not turn a 
deaf ear.’ He leaves none out of 
his grand scheme but such as are 
too feeble to make themselves heard. 
That's what I like him for.’ 

* Nobody ever heard of a majority 
being in favour of the wrong, did 
they? John observed, interroga- 
tively. 

‘That would be a contradiction in 
terms,’ returned Mr. White. ‘The 
majority makes it the right. When 
the majority is in favour of what is 
now termed crime, I shall be a cri- 
minal.’ 

‘Right, sir, said Mr. Barker. 
‘It will be a great saving to the na- 
tion, too, for we shall then get rid 
of the cumbrous and costly ma- 
chinery of law and justice. You see, 
when we're quit of this and the 
army, we shall have very little left 
to spend money on; and I doubt not 
that, in time, Government may be 
made lucrative, instead of expensive 
to the country, though I don’t ex- 
actly see at present how that is to be 
done.’ 

‘Oh, haleyon days!’ exclaimed 
Mr. Rush, whose eyes, probably 
from inspiration, began to roll in his 
head, ‘when the majority shall be 
advancing in the onward march ; 
when there shall neither be expense 
for law nor penalty for crime—nei- 
ther charging nor giving in charge ; 
when the judge's wig and the 
truncheon of the policeman shall 
take their places beside the thumb- 
screw and the rack, as evidences of 
a defunct tyranny, leaving the en- 
lightened and emancipated nation to 
wonder that such things could be.’ 

‘ We shall not have long to wait,’ 
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said Mr. White, confidently. ‘Man 
will shortly be a new animal.’ 

‘We shall require a new defini- 
tion of him,’ John remarked. ‘ Plato’s 
won’t do any longer.’ 

‘He’s a progressing animal,’ said 
Mr. Rush. 

* He’s an animal governed by ma- 
jorities,’ said Mr. White. 

* He’s a deluded and conventional 
animal,’ said Mr. Barker. 

‘He’s a stupid animal when he 
won't drink,’ wound up Puddicombe. 
* Fill your glasses, gentlemen.’ 

None of them manifested any re- 
luctance to do this; and owing to a 
freak of Puddicombe, who had filled 
the water-jug with whisky, their 
fine intellects shortly became clouded; 
while Larkins and Dashwood making 
their appearance about this time, 
contributed by their incitement and 
example to hasten the distressing 
result. Nevertheless, inebriety, while 
it obscured, could not warp their 
constant minds; and Mr. Rush en- 
larged (though somewhat incoher- 
ently) on a plan he had conceived 
for annulling the centripetal force, 
which he said was a vicious and op- 
pressive restriction, preventing our 
globe from progressing freely into 
space. Mr. Barker was persuaded of 
the expediency of shaving off his eye- 
brows, at the instigation of Puddi- 
combe, who remarked that those em- 
bellishments were not of the slightest 
use, and, therefore, ought to be got 
rid of; and, rising-to carry the pro- 
ject into execution, he came in con- 
tact with Mr. Rush, who was on his 
legs explaining his theory, prostrating 
him under the table, where he re- 
mained a victim, as he asserted, to 
the law of gravity ; which restriction 
did not, however, seem to extend to 
the spectators, for they ‘laughed 
consumedly.’ Mr. Barker’s opera- 
tion on his eyebrows suggested to 
Dashwood a somewhat similar one 
on the face of Mr. White, who had 
fallen asleep with his head in the 
sugar-basin; and he immediately 
shaved off one half of that gentle- 
man’s beard, leaving the other moiety 
in full luxuriance; while Larkins 
made amends for the loss by orna- 
menting him with a magnificent pair 
of corked moustachios, and afterwards 

inted his face very tastefully in 
imitation of an Indian warrior; Mr. 
White sleeping soundly till the ope- 
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ration was concluded, when he opened 
his eyes and laughed feebly, but 
approvingly. At this juncture a 
messenger arrived from the news- 
paper-office in search of Mr. White, 
who had left word where he was to 
be found; and it appeared from an 
interview which Puddicombe had 
with this emissary in the passage, 
that the leading article of The Com- 
mercial Patriot, which was to appear 
next morning, was yet unwritten, as 
Mr. White generally left it to the 
last moment, in case of any event 
of public interest transpiring on 
which he might dilate. Desiring the 
envoy to wait, Puddicombe returned 
to shake the editor into conscious- 
ness, but only succeeded in eliciting 
asnore and an expletive : it was clear 
no article was forthcoming from Mr. 
White. 

‘Give me some paper,’ said John ; 
‘Tl write one for him which shall 
astonish his subscribers.’ 

‘Capital!’ cried Puddicombe ; ‘ to 
be sure you shall. Make it strong, 
mind; pitch in something about the 
right divine, and praise the Emperor 
of Russia.’ 

John sat down to his task, and 
while he was writing it occurred to 
the artistic mind of Puddicombe that 
Mr. Barker's face, being naturally 
sombre, wanted lighting up; with a 
view to which improvement he af- 
fixed to his nose a cleft cork, at the 
end of which he stuck a number 
of lucifer matches; and these being 
ignited, had something the effect 
of a Catherine- wheel, shedding a 
blue glare on the physiognomy of 
Mr. Barker, who took it quite as a 
matter of course and sat in gloomy 
majesty, as if he had been in the 
habit of wearing the machine. 
Afterwards Larkins tried to get him 
to fight Mr. Rush, but was obliged 
to relinquish the design upon seeing 
that Mr. Rush must have encoun- 
tered his opponent in a sitting posture, 
the while expressing his regret that 
they were ‘too far gone for fun.’ 
Then, in performance of some pre- 
vious design, they heaped the table 
with a vast quantity of chips and 
other combustibles, which appeared to 
have been previously provided ; and, 
having drawn it into a line with the 
open window, placed Mr. White and 
his two friends in a row in rear of 
the pile. As soon as the article was 
finished the messenger was de- 
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ee and Larkins, first clearing 
the room of his confederates, ap- 
proached the heap and ignited it, 
going out afterwards and locking 
the door on the slumbering trio. 
Presently the sentry beneath was 
heard to shout ‘ Fire!’ and the bar- 
rack-engine was manned and brought 
to the spot with a celerity that could 
only be accounted for on the sup- 
position that it had been prepared 
beforehand. The glare flashed on 
the walls and windows of the room, 
giving all the appearance of an in- 
cipient conflagration; the men, as- 
sisted by the late members of the 
grog party, worked vigorously at the 
engine; while Puddicombe, holding 
the pipe, directed a stream of water 
on the three hapless occupants, who 
were invisible from beneath, the 
room being an upper one. This 
had the effect of rousing Mr. 
White and Mr. Barker, who rushed 
to the window dripping like river- 
gods, —the one with his painted face 
rather smeared, the other with the 
extinct firework still on his nose, ap- 

arently with the intention of jump- 
ing out, but they were met by a well- 
directed stream from the pipe that 
speedily prostrated them; and all 
symptoms of fire having disappeared, 
Puddicombe descended from his po- 
sition on the engine, directing (ac- 
cidentally, of course) the last jet of 
water on Plodde, who had just ap- 
peared at the next window in his 
night-gear to see what the disturb- 
ance was about. 

On returning to the scene of the 
conflagration, they found the three 
gentlemen so much restored by their 
bath as to be able to get, with some 
assistance, to the barrack-gate, where 
Mr. Rush was so far recovered as to 
insist on shaking hands with the 
sentry, and gave that astonished 
official a hospitable invitation to 
come and see him whenever he felt 
disposed. Mr. Lewis White 
to get home, where the first thing 
he did on returning to consciousness 
next morning was to call for the 

per, and shortly afterwards to tear 

is hair in a frantic manner. Mr. 
Rush also got safe to bed; but Mr. 
Barker having attempted to undress 
himself in the street, under the im- 
pression that he was in his own bed- 
room, was seized by an oppressor in 
the shape of a policeman, and placed 
in durance for the night. 
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ULRICH VON HUTTEN AND HIS TIMES. 


LRICH Von Hutten—who may 
very fitly be selected as the re- 
presentative of the lay portion of 
the struggle antecedent to the Re- 
formation — was born of a noble 
family in Franconia, in the year 
1488. Of a stormy and turbulent 
character, he was thrown into the 
world at one of its most stormy 
periods. All the elements of mo- 
dern society were in a state of colli- 
sion and ferment—a political and 
religious chaos waiting for the breath 
of life. Kings and princes were at 
war to establish the balance of power; 
learned men were launching folios 
at each other to establish what was 
true learning and what was not; the 
Church and the Empire alternately 
quarrelled and embraced; nothing 
was settled —everywhere lay scat- 
tered the materials which bold spirits 
use to achieve greatness. Ulrich’s 
rents would willingly have had 
im follow the profession of arms. 
As a Franconian noble, this was his 
natural destination; but he very 
early in life contracted a disgust of 
the ignorance and brutality of a 
great portion of the knightly order. 
*Look at them,’ he says, in a letter 
to his intimate friend Eibelwolf yon 
Stein, ‘you would rather call them 
centaurs than German knights. 
The old noble, his father, as a pis 
aller, sent him to a monastery; but 
Ulrich shewed as little inclination 
for litanies as for lances. At sixteen 
years of age he escaped from the 
cloister, and took refuge at Erfurt. 
Here he soon distinguished himself 
by his great literary attainments ; 
and in the society of some of the 
most learned men of the day—men 
who afterwards employed their learn- 
ing to assail the corrupt Church, he 
doubtless acquired the elements of 
that opposition to Rome which is 
the prominent feature of his dis- 
turbed life. Driven from Erfurt by 
a pestilential disease, we find him in 
the year 1505 at Cologne. Here he 
found more opportunities for deep 
study,—more fuel to feed the flame 
of his growing aversion to the 
Church of Rome. All the illustri- 
ous scholars in the city were arrayed 
in opposition to the monks. These 
latter were the declared foes of learn- 
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ing. ‘Everything these theologians 
do not approve of,’ says Erasmus, 
‘is with them, heresy: Greek is 
heresy — eloquence heresy — what 
they have not sense enough to un- 
derstand, is heresy.’ Disgusted with 
their bigotry and ignorance, Hutten, 
in 1506, proceeded to Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder, where a new university 
had been just founded by the Elector 
of Brandenburgh. It was here that 
he published his first poem, a tribute 
of gratitude to the country, the 
university, and its founder. Here, 
also, he seems to have passed the 
happiest part of his stormy life. He 
revelled for three years in the study 
of some of the greatest writers whom 
the world has ever known. With 
his intense love for learning, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the em- 
ployment of a great portion of this 
time must have yielded him unmin- 
gled delight: but he was emphatic- 
ally a man of action ; and the world 
was never more crowded with action 
than at that time. The restless Pope 
Julius IL., the incarnation of all that 
is good and bad in priest, warrior, 
and king, made and unmade alli- 
ances, now influenced by patriotism, 
now by selfishness, with no other re- 
sult than that of keeping alive the 
flames of perpetual war. Hutten’s 
heart, without doubt, beat quicker 
when he heard daily reports of the 
strife at issue beyond the walls of 
his study. We can imagine him 
growing at last weary of the life of 
mere thought, and saying with 
Faust,— 
What! askest thou, why thy anxious 
heart, 
Contracted thus, is doomed to smart ? 
Why an inexplicable pain 
Round each life-impulse winds its chain ? 
’Tis this: God placed man in a nature 
All life, all action, every feature ; 
Whilst thou condemnest thy soul to rust 
Midst thoughts and deeds of buried dust. 


‘These dead men,’ he may have 
said, ‘were but things of my own 
order, and yet the infusion of their 
blood into the great heart of the 
world causes it even now to beat 
quicker—the communion of their 
souls with the universal soul of the 
world has elevated it forever. But 
is not this the grand purpose for 

P 
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which every great man, nay, for 
which every man, lives? Has hea 
right to leave the world as he found 
How can I consent to stagnate 
amidst the thoughts and actious of 
past times, when there is a living 
spring of thought and action within 
me? Ifmuch of what I am is the 
fruit of the existence of illustrious 
men who have lived before me, why 
should not my life also be continued 
for good in the souls of those who 
will live after me?’ There is a re- 
markable passage ‘to this effect, but 
too long for quotation, in a letter to 
his friend Pirkheimer. He finally 
determined to leave Frankfort. A 
prey to extreme physical torture.* 
he set out on a most disastrous jour- 
ney through the northern pert of 
Germany. He suffered shipw reck in 
the Baltic, and was obliged when 
travelling on foot through the coun- 
try to beg his bread by day and a 
lodging at night. A quartan fever 
adds its burning pangs to increase the 
torture of the journey. At length he 
reaches Greifswald, where the fame of 
his learning has preceded him. He 
is allowed to enrol himself amongst 
the stucents, and is hospitably re- 
ceived by a professor named Heinrich 
Loez (Latinized, Lossius), who fur- 
nishes him with supplies of money. 
Good fortune seems at length to have 
arrived ; here, at last, there is a pro- 
mise of rest from his labours and 
pains. But (from what cause has 
never been assigned, except the sup- 
posed insolence of Loez and his bro- 
ther the burgomaster) Hutten asks 
leave to quit the town. He could 
not quit without permission of his 
atron, on account of the debt he 
ad contracted. After some diffi- 
culty and delay he is allowed to 
depart, and leaves the town on a 
bitter frosty morning. He is thinly 
clad, he is still suffering from dis- 
ease; but although every step in- 
flicts pain he walks boldly forward, 
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and with that hope which is the 
dowry of all great minds, anticipates 
a future of peace and content. He 
has just passed over a frozen marsh, 
when on a sudden he is attacked by 
the armed servants of Loez, stript of 
his scanty clothing, robbed of his only 
wealth—a packet of poems of his 
own composition, the precious conso- 
lationf or many hours of misery,— 
and receives such ill-treatment, that, 
two years afterwards in Vienna, he 
shewed the scars of his numerous 
wounds to his friends. It is a touch- 
ing circumstance, that the object for 
the possession of which he contends, 
and entreats the most earnestly, is 
the packet of poems. 

The reason for the ill-treatment 
is hidden in obscurity. Why the 
two principal men in the city, one 
a burgomaster and the other a 
dignitary of the university, the 
latter having the power of im- 
prisoning the object of his en- 
mity for debt, should have pro- 
ceeded to such violent measures— 
should have placed themselves, in- 
directly, in the position of high- 
way-robbers, is most extraordinary. 
However this may be, Hutten was 
not the man to rest long under such 
a flagrant injury. He hung up his 
enemies to public execration, in two 
books of elegies; and such was their 
effect on the minds of all who read 
them, that the two culprits were glad 
to abate some portion of the scandal, 
by buying up every copy that came 
to hand. 

In the meantime, the old knight 
at home hears, half with scorn, half 
with delight, of the renown of his 
son in the world of letters. He has 
not much idea, perhaps, of reading 
and writing; he only knows that 
the monks, whom he holds in su- 
preme contempt, and whom he thinks 
little better than old women, are said 

to be very great in both these accom- 
plishments. But he loves fame, and 


* It may be mentioned that the disease in the foot, which was the cause of so 
much misery during the whole of Hutten’s after-life, was very prevalent in every 


class of society during that age. 


Full living, and the universal use of woollen cloth, 


with habits not peculiarly cleanly, rendered them subject to diseases of which the 


trace is now rarely to be found, at least in Europe. 
He was not, therefore, a martyr to intemperance of 
He was simply the victim of a complaint which attacked indiscriminately 


to have stood above reproach. 
any kind. 


prince and peasant, count and cardinal. 


Hutten’s moral character seems 


For the scourge took the form of an 


epidemic, which the utter ignorance of any remedy augmented to such a degree, 
that the effects were as dreadful as those of the plague itself. 
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he finds his son has acquired it. His 
pride is gratified. He is a Fran- 
conian, amongst whom there is a 
proverb, ‘ Were the sky falling, the 
Franconian knights could hold it up 
with their lances.’ So, as Ulrich has 
achieved renown, the father is satis- 
fied. But then, what is this re- 
nown? What is Ulrich? What is 
aman of letters? The old man un- 
derstands the army, the church, and 
the law. Renown in either of them 
is something definite, can be dis- 
tinctly recognized. Ulrich, however, 
will not be a soldier; still less will 
he become a monk: there is, there- 
fore, no resource ; let him study law, 
his triumphs there will be intelligi- 
ble. Let him go to Italy ;— there 
resides in that country an illustrious 
doctor of laws, one of the family— 
let Ulrich pursue his studies under 
the direction of this person; and he 
may, perhaps, make his fortune in 
a manuer which the world will re- 
cognize. But Ulrich has a most 
rebellious contempt both for law and 
lawyers. ‘ Summum jus,’ he said, ‘ was 
too often summa injuria” If Hut- 
ten would have made a sorry monk, 
he would scarcely have made a 
better lawyer. He will not go to 
Italy at present, that is clear; and 
we find that shortly after the wan- 
derer sets out upon another journey. 
The results offer a perfect contrast 
to those of his previous expedition. 
They are also remarkable as pre- 
senting a curious picture of the con- 
dition of the learned world at that 
time. He departed, as usual, with a 
scanty supply of clothes, and no 
money. But he feels persuaded that 
he shall experience no lack of either 
one or the other. Are not the 
learned a holy brotherhood,. who 
feel bound and delighted to assist 
each other? Is not the possession of 
learning a passport to the favour of 
the learned, and good, and noble in 
all cities? Doubtless. Bohemia and 
Moravia are the countries through 
which he is to travel ; they are wild 
countries, but he traverses them in 
safety, in plenty, nay, with honour. 
Does not the Bishop of Olmutz, at 
his departure, load him with praises, 
present him with a magnificent horse 
and a large sum of money? Does 
not the Provost Augustine desire his 
acceptance of a valuable jewel set in 
agolden ring? Has not his course, 
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in short, been like that of @t com- 
queror, crowned with glory -and 
riches? His triumphal marctticbetes 
at Vienna, where he is receivedwith 
open arms by the learned, and treated 
with the greatest deference. | #et 
It would appear that about «this 
time he experienced some regeetefor 
the opposition he had as yetimenti- 
fested to his father’s wishes 7/*for 
shortly after, in 1512, we findhimin 
Pavia studying the hated law iile 
was a resident in the city when“the 
French took possession of itpemnd 
suffered severely from their#l- 
treatment. For a while he expected 
from hour to hour to be ‘Pputeto 
death, and like a poet preparéd*for 
the worst, by composing his»own 
epitaph. The town was ‘shortly 
after retaken by the Swissy the 
militia of the Holy See. But*the 
change proved of little benefit ‘to 
Hutten. Friends and foes seem=to 
have been united on one point}“to 
inflict as much misery on 4itw%as 
soul and body could bear. Thetiwiss 
treated him as a friend of the Freneh : 
he was robbed of everything’ he-pos- 
sessed, and hardly escaped witty his life. 
Almost naked, he reached Bologna, 
where his talents were again recog- 
nized, and he was chosen by the Ger- 
man resident students to address'the 
emperor’s ambassador to the Pope in a 
Latin pocm. It would appear how- 
ever, that this recognition of his*fame 
procured him no solid advantage ; 
for we hear of him shortly after;in 
the year 1513, in the service ofthe 
emperor as a common soldier!’ Ob- 
liged by his infirmities to quitthe 
army, he visited the baths at mis. 
It was while there that intelligence 
reached him of an event calculated 
to arouse all the fiery passions of his 
impetuous nature. end 
Johann von Hutten, Uirich’s 
cousin, held a situation in the court 
of Ulrich duke of Wirtemberg. “life 
was high in the favour of his pringe, 
and appears to have been fully de- 
serving of all the honours which-had 
been bestowed upon him. Unhap- 
pily, he was ‘damned in a fair'wife.’ 
The duke, unfortunate in his own 
marriage, turned his attention to the 
wife of Johann. So impetuous’ was 
he in the prosecution of his suit, that 
the wife was obliged to appeal to her 
husband for protection. The latter 
took the only course open to him, 
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as the offender was his sovereign ; 
he endeavoured to prevail by ex- 
hortation on one whom he was not 
allowed to punish. The duke, how- 
ever, never allowed an obstacle to 
stand between him and the gratifica- 
tion of his passions. He did not at- 
tempt to deny the charge; but, 
strange to relate, he pleaded the 
utter impossibility of resisting his 
infatuation. Hurried on by the 
storm of his ungovernable desires, he 
fell on his knees before his subject, 
whom he supplicated in the most 
abject terms to consent to the sur- 
render of his wife. Asa final appeal, 
he offered to leave his own wife un- 
protected against any solicitations 
which Johann chose to proffer! It 
was clear that peace could now only 
be preserved by the departure of the 
latter and his wife from the court. 
Permission of absence being de- 
manded, was at first refused, and 
afterwards delayed under various 
pretexts ; but the application being 
supported by the whole of the Hutten 
family, to whom the duke was under 
numerous obligations, he was obliged 
to yield. He stipulated only for a 
delay of a few days, as he had im- 
portant business to transact with his 
faithful servant Johann. He ap- 
pointed a day for this purpose, and 
proposed that they should ride to- 
gether into the country. The at- 
tendant knights were dismissed on 
various pretexts, and Johann was 
then murdered by the duke, who 
commenced the crime by plunging 
his sword in the unfortunate man’s 
back. The assassin then removed 
the belt from the body of his victim, 
and with it hung the corpse to an oak 
tree. He made no attempt to conceal 
the crime, but declared that Johann, 
having committed an offence against 
his sovereign by being too familiar 
with the duchess, had received a due 
punishment. He accounted for the 
manner of the murder by the asser- 
tion that he, as an assessor of the 
Vehm Gericht (the secret tribunal), 
had a right to punish a notorious 
offender. It is well known, however, 
that the punishment of crimes was 
never inflicted by this tribunal until 
after the criminal had been sum- 
moned and found guilty. The ex- 
cuse was too flimsy to pass current, 
and ihe world had its suspicions of 
the real cause of the murder con- 
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firmed, very shortly afterwards, when T 
the wife of the victim, who had con- ca 
quered her repugnance to the duke w 
before her husband's death, was taken tir 
to court, and became his acknow- a 
ledged mistress. or 
The report of this murder diffused It 
a universal horror through Germany. th 
The duke was openly stigmatized to 
as an executioner and murderer; M 
eighteen counts and lords of the m: 
court demanded leave of absence; Tl 
nearly the whole body of the Fran- pe 
conian chivalry offered their services the 
to the bereaved father to avenge the no 
deed. It is reported also that the th 
emperor, on occasion of an audience no 
being solicited by the duke, granted ter 
the request, with the condition that bet 
the petitioner should be deprived of wo 
his weapons at the door of the au- ‘ni 
dience-chamber. But all these de- fru 
monstrations of horror at the crime JB has 
gave neither satisfaction nor revenge ten 
to the injured family. A fewknights @ tor 
and nobles cannot commence war & the 
against a sovereign prince. If the the 
lance is the only remedy, the case § had 
then seems hopeless. There is, how- JB whe 
ever, one of the Huttens who wields J erk 
something more powerful than a &@ the 
lance. The old knight at Steckelberg J the 
has jeered for years at his son's pur- J grat 
suits ; he is now to be taught that a J obta 
pen in the hands of Ulrich may be J den 
worth a host of lances. Our hero & pert 
poured out his grief and indignation JB mili 
against the perpetrator of the foul Jew 
crime in a torrent of invective which JB ofth 
aroused the feelings of all Germany. § ofth 
Nothing could withstand the burning JB with 
eloquence with which he relentlessly B fort- 
pursued his enemy in letters, ad- § the 
dresses, poems, and orations, which  minc 
succeeded each other with marvellous J Jew: 
rapidity. From the emperor down- && the « 
wards, the whole German nation JH ber « 
execrated the murderer ; and to the J patie 
hatred thus excited we must attri- J haus: 
bute mainly the success of those @ peror 
measures which, at no very distant @ ¢xam 
period, terminated in hurling the J charg 
tyrant from his throne and banishing § ture. 
him from his country. stant 
Hutten was now about thirty years J 4ppoi 
of age, and had as yet assumed no celeb 
distinct profession ; he was apparently § man 
without any definite end. In all his Opinic 
writings up to this period, although § other 
many of them are equal in power and 
beauty to his after-productions, there | Whole 
is still an absence of a public purpose that t 
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The only continuous idea which we 
can recognize running through his 
works until now, is an intense na- 
tionality, a thorough German feeling, 
a desire that his country shall be 
once more a united German empire. 
It was this which prompted him at 
the time of the League of Cambrai 
to write his poem to the Emperor 
Maximilian, who was preparing to 
make war against the Venetians. 
The Republic had insulted the em- 
peror, and, in his person, the empire ; 
that was sufficient for him : he stayed 
not to examine the nearer features of 
the case. Events, however, were 
now approaching which were to de- 
termine his course, and bring him 
before the world as one who had a 
work to perform. He had long been 
‘nourishing a youth sublime,’ the 
fruit was now to appear. Allusion 
has been already made to the at- 
tempts of the clergy to stem the 
torrent of learning, they had lost 
the power of guiding. One of 
the most successful of these attempts 
had been made in the year 1513, 
when a converted Jew, named Pfeff- 
erkorn, in conjunction with some of 
the heads of the Church at Cologne, 
the most celebrated of whom was the 
grand inquisitor Hogstraten, had 
obtained, by misrepresenting the ten- 
dencies of the Hebrew literature, 
permission from the Emperor Maxi- 
milian to burn all books in the 
Jewish language, with the exception 
ofthe Old Testament. In pursuance 
of this object, Pfefferkorn went armed 
with the imperial mandate to Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine. The clergy and 
the magistrates assisted in the lu- 
minous proceeding, the houses of the 
Jews were searched in the name of 
the emperor, and an immense num- 
ber of books seized and burnt. The 
patience of the Jews became ex- 
hausted, and they petitioned the em- 
peror to appoint a commission to 
examine into the accuracy of the 
charges brought against their litera- 
ture. The prayer of the petition was 
granted, and three commissioners were 
appointed, amongst whom was the 
celebrated Reuchlin, the most learned 
man of his day. He gave it as his 
opinion, in opposition to that of the 
other commissioners, that the charge 
against the literature, taken as a 
whole, was manifestly unjust, and 

the imperial mandate ought to 
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be put in force only against such 
books as were written against the 
Christian religion. This being a 
virtual nullification of the decree, the 
night-birds became frantic with rage, 
and a bitter paper-war ensued, in 
which Hutten assumed a leading po- 
sition. In poems, satires, and letters 
—which latter were, in those days, a 
kind of public property, serving in- 
stead of newspapers amongst the 
learned—hescourged the unfortunate 
lovers of darkness in such a manner 
that they had not courage to prose- 
cute their work; and Reuchlin not 
only obtained his ends, but succeeded 
in a lawsuit with Hogstraten (who 
was also on the commission), in which 
the latter was condemned to pay 
heavy costs. The most celebrated 
of the works to which this contest 
gave rise was written almost wholly 
by Hutten. This was the Litere 
obscurorum Virorum (the Letters of 
obscure Men). It purported to be a 
collection of letters written by the 
opponents of the higher literature. 
The barbarous monkish Latin in use 
amongst the parties satirized, their 
dense ignorance, their gross habits, 
were so admirably portrayed, that 
the monks themselves were deceived, 
and took the letters as genuine pro- 
ductions. The literary world was 
enchanted. Never had a work ap- 
peared which mounted so suddenly 
into popularity. When Erasmus 
read it, he was seized with such an 
uncontrollable fit of laughter that he 
burst an abscess in his face, which 
would otherwise have been laid open 
by the surgeon. ‘This, observes 
Bayle, may be put down as one of the 
benefits produced by reading. By 
the time that the whole European 
literary community had become ac- 
quainted with the work, the monks 
discovered its meaning, and they 
howled with rage. They proclaimed 
the author to be a son of the devil, 
that the work was prompted by 
Satan himself, and that the writer 
would, without doubt, suffer the 
punishment of eternal fire in the life 
to come. Finally, they appealed to 
the Pope, and, by dint of perseverance 
and misrepresentation, prevailed upon 
him to issue a bull prohibiting not 
only the sale but the retention of 
the work. 

The first proof which Hutten gave 
of his intention to direct his attacks 
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against others of the clergy than the 
mesks;was his publication of the ex- 
commanicated treatise of Laurentius 


Vallo,.De falso credita et ementita , 


Denatione Constantini Magni (on the 
—— Donation of Constantine). 

his treatise on the pretended gift of 
Reme;and other territories to Pope 
Sylvester by Constantine had been 
longfergotten. Hutten not only re- 
priated: it entire, but added to the 
effect,of the writing itself by pre- 
fixingra: dedication to Leo X. If the 
werkvhad been before this deemed 
worth y,of excommunication, it could 
scareely be thought lessso now. The 
preface begins with many flattering 
encomiums on the Pope, whether 
sincere or satirical it is impossible to 
say;the expressions are such as 
maght:be used by an Italian Liberal 
invaivdedication to Pius IX. The 
age vis congratulated which ‘looks 
towand the new light of liberty, be- 
holding Leo X. as the sun of freedom 
arising from lengthened darkness.’ 
‘Theauthor then draws a comparison 
between Leo and his predecessors, 
placiag the latter in the most de- 
grading light. At last, warming with 

iasabject, he leaves Leo out of con- 
sideration ; and, directing his attention 
tothe Pope's predecessors, he loads 
them with a profusion of invective, 
to-which there are few parallels to 
bedound even in his own writings. 

tis curious, that in this dedication 
Hutten, without any knowledge of 
Luther, and before the commence- 
mentof the war against indulgences, 
makes: them the subject of attack. 
* Your predecessors,’ said he to Leo, 
‘imtroduced the custom of making a 
profit of the sins of other men, and 
even-of the punishment of those sins 
after death.’ 

Dhere is no evidence to shew that 
theavork produced any other effect 
tham:.that intended by the writer. 
It.spread with astonishing rapidity 
throughout all Europe, its value was 
univarsally recognized, and its bold- 
ness; particularly by the Germans, 
admired. Even amongst the Ger- 
man clergy there were many who 
Papel ays clearly enough that the 

system tended to destroy all 
nationality, and they willingly shut 
their eyes to Hutten’s rebellious op- 
position to the claims of the Church 
uvgensideration of his powerful sup- 
portof the national cause. Nothing 
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affords a stronger proof of this feeling 
than the fact that Hutten was re- 
ceived into the service of the Arch- 
bishop of Mentz shortly after the 
publication of the above-mentioned 
treatise. 

About this time a war broke out 
between Ulrich, duke of Wirtem- 
berg, and the Suabian League. On 
the refusal of the inhabitants of Reut- 
lingen to comply with an unjust de- 
mand, the duke had laid siege to the 
place (one of the towns of the 
League), and having obtained pos- 
session in less than a week, appro- 
priated it to himself by right of con- 
quest, and treated the inhabitants 
with the greatest cruelty. This vio- 
lation of the rights of one of the 
most powerful bodies in Germany 
could not be passed over with im- 
punity. The League assembled an 
army of 30,000 men, placing it under 
the command of Franz von Sickin- 
gen, the most distinguished of the 
German chivalry. The whole of the 
Hutten family able to bear arms 
joined the confederate army. Ona 
report being spread that the King of 
France would, probably, come to the 
assistance of the tyrant, Hutten made 
a most energetic appeal to that prince, 
pointing out the disgrace of being 
associated with a convicted murderer ; 
and the king, influenced by this or 
other reasons, never joined the duke. 
The confederates pushed on their 
operations with irresistible vigour. 
Stutgard fell into their hands, and 
in a short time all the principal cities 
in the country sent in their sub- 
mission. The conquest of the whole 
country was completed, and the tyrant 
driven into banishment. Hutten’s 
Ss in this campaign must 

ave afforded him unmixed delight. 
He was in the midst of tumultuous 
action; he was chastising a tyrant, 
the murderer of his cousin; and he 
was the constant and intimate com- 
panion of Franz von Sickingen, the 
model of the German chivalry. Al- 
though the pursuits of these two men 
were widely different, there was so 
much in common in the objects which 
each had at heart, that we can scarcely 
wonder at their romantic friendship. 
Both were passionately attached to 
their fatherland; both entertained 
views of a great German nation, in 
which the miserable divisions now 
weakening the country should no 
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longer exist; both were sworn foes 
of the oppressions of the clergy, and 
friends of the sufferers for truth ; 


and both, like the knights of old, 


seemed by their conduct to have 
taken a vow to defend the weak from 
the tyranny of the strong. It was 
curious to observe these two men— 
one of whom had passed his whole 
life in the warfare of the pen, the 
other in the warfare of the sword— 
uniting in the bonds ofa strict friend- 
ship, originating in a community of 
purpose, and consummated by a mu- 
tual admiration. We can conceive 
Franz looking with wonder on his 
learned friend, listening with delight 
to his witty discourse, and transported 
beyond bounds at the castigation in- 
flicted on the monks,—a castigation 
more severe than he himself could 
have administered with his huge two- 
handed sword. He must have felt 
that, whatever the body could accom- 
plish, the mind was still more power- 
ful. Hutten, on the other hand, 
found, doubtless, as much to admire 
in the character of his friend. He 
speaks of him in the most enthusiastic 
terms. Hedescribes him as the per- 
fect type of a hero: heros omnis 
generis virtutibus auctus et ornatus. 
He appears at one time to have 
thought, that now so able a warrior 
was brought to assist the arm of the 
spirit with the arm of the flesh, the 
triumph of the good cause was in- 
evitable. These and other cireum- 
stances account for the romantic 
friendship between the two. They 
had one tent in common. Hutten 
translated his own works and those 
of others for the use of his friend; 
and Franz, whose Latin was rather 
more rusty than his sword, repaid 
this kindness by taking under his 
protection those learned men who 
were suffering persecution for their 
denunciations of the ignorance or 
errors of the Church. At the siege 
of Stutgard he gave strict orders that 
no soldier should dare to enter the 
house of Reuchlin, the veteran de- 
fender of learning, then nearly seventy 
years old, and who was trembling at 
the thoughts of falling into the hands 
ofa victorious army. Upon entering 
the town, I’ranz proceeded to the old 
man’s house, embraced him, promised 
to defend him against all his enemies, 
and as a proof of his earnestness 
published a warning to the monks of 
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Cologne and others to abstain from 
persecuting their old foe. The effect 
produced by this document, proceed- 
ing from a man who was never known 
to break his word, was such that 
Reuchlin was never afterwards inter- 
rupted. While in Stutgard, Hutten 
visited the tomb of his cousin, the 
murdered Johann, for the purpose of 
having the body removed to the 
family sepulchre. The corpse was 
discovered perfectly sound, after an 
interment of four years; and upon 
touching it, blood was observed to 
ooze out. It is a fact, illustrative of 
the superstition of the age, that Hut- 
ten, in relating this circumstance, 
exclaims, ‘ Here is a sure proof of 
innocence!’ Jin jigitur innocentie 
testimonium ! 

At no period of his life had Hutten 
more reason to hope for the accom- 
plishment of his heart’s desire than 
im the period immediately succeeding 
the war in Wirtemberg. It ap- 
peared to him that the cause of sound 
learning was just on the point of 
triumphing over pedantic trifling,— 
that ignorance was giving way to 
knowledge. ‘ What a year for learn- 
ing!’ he writes to his friend Pirk- 
heimer, ‘ Ancient barbarism, away !” 
And there certainly appeared to be 
some grounds for his exultation; he 
seemed to have infected half the 
world with his own enthusiasm. 
While at Mentz, to which place he 
retired at the close of the war, he 
was deluged with letters, not only 
from all parts of Germany, but even 
from France, Italy, Bohemia, and 
other lands, in which he was ex- 
horted to continue his opposition to 
the Romish usurpations. The most 
learned men of all nations offered 
him their support. Kings and princes 
sent him their congratulations. Otto 
Brunfels, in his answer to Erasmus, 
states that he himself had seen as 
many as two thousand of these letters. 
Erasmus alone felt uneasy. The 
combat was becoming too fierce for 
bis delicate nerves. As long as the 
weapons used were never more tren- 
chant than his own elegant, but 
feeble satire, he was content; when 
the struggle began to assume a fiercer 
aspect, he trembled. ‘I fear,’ he 
says, ‘that what has begun in jest 
will end in earnest; and that, as in 
Bohemia, we shall in the end have 
war declared against every one bear- 
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ing the name of priest.’ But Hutten 
had no misgivings; encouraged by 
the universal approbation bestowed 
on his labours, he again entered the 
field. The new attack was tremen- 
dous. All disguise was thrown off 
in the Vadiscus, seu Trias Romana,— 
* Vadiscus, or the Roman Triad.’ It 
is in the form of a dialogue between 
the author and a friend. Hutten 
relates to this person the substance 
of a conversation between himself 
and Vadiscus, a traveller, who had 
lately arrived from Rome. The 
name ‘Triad’ is given to the work 
on account of the form which is em- 

loyed to classify the abuses at Rome. 

he reader will observe that it is 
the same as that of the Welsh triads. 
For example,— 

Three things are brought back from 
Rome: a wounded conscience, a ruined 
digestion, and an empty purse. Three 
things are killed at Rome: a good con- 
science, genuine piety, and the sanctity 
of oaths. Three things are ridiculed in 
modern Rome : the examples and virtues 
of our ancestors, the priesthood of Peter, 
and the Judgment-day. Three things 
are not known in Rome: simplicity, 
moderation, and uprightness. Three 
things would at once liberate us from all 


Romish evils: freedom from superstition, 
the abolition of all Romish dignities, and 
an entire conversion of the Romish court. 
Three things are in the highest esteem in 
Rome: pretty women, fine horses, and 


papal bulls. Three things are quite 
common in Rome: arrogance, pride of 
dress, and lust ofthe flesh. Three things 
might improve Rome: the earnestness of 
the German princes, the despair of the 
German nation, and the weapons of the 
Turks. Three things are believed in 
Rome by very few men: the immortality 
of the soul, the communion of saints, and 
retribution after death. 

Each of these triads is the subject 
of amplification in the dialogue. 
Many of them are illustrated from 
the history of the Popes, many from 
the current reports of the day. The 
object of the author seems to have 
been to heap together a mass of evi- 
dence against the Romish court, which 
should condemn its members, from 
the Pope downwards, to universal 
execration. The steady aim of Hut- 
ten to excite the national feeling 
against Rome is remarkable in this, 
as in most of his productions. 

About this time Hutten published 
his treatise, De Unitate Ecclesia, a 
new edition of an old work, with a 
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dedication to the Archduke Ferdi- 
nand, the bitterness of which was 
ual to that of the Trias Romuna. 

e had now reached his culminatin 
point. The renown he had acquir 
was universal. He was applied to 
by every one who espied some flaw 
in the edifice of the Church of Rome 
which might be made the subject of 
attack. He was looked upon as the 
head of the party of freedom. Who 
can wonder that he should have been 
a little deceived by the promise appa- 
rently visible in all these symptoms ? 
He gave himself up to the most 
brilliant anticipations of the future. 
‘Our freedom,’ says he, ‘has long 
been bound in chains by the Popes ; 
it shall be my task to break them. 
Truth was banished from our father- 
land, J will bring her back again.’ 

It is evident that he meditated 
some great step in conjunction with 
Sickingen, which was not yet fully 
matured. He seems to have had no 
doubt that he should be joined by 
every good man in Germany. He in- 
timates as much ina letter to Melanc- 
thon, but does not give any hint as 
to the nature of the measure. But 
events were preparing which de- 
stroyed all his hopes. It was not pos- 
sible that the Church of Rome could 
any longer remain quiescent under 
such repeatedinsults. The knowledge 
of the powerful protection afforded to 
Hutten may have had some effect in 
delaying the decisive step; but this 
hesitation could not last unless the 
Pope intended to yield up his autho- 
rity. Leo X., therefore, sent a brief 
to the archbishop, in which he ex- 
presses his astonishment that he 
should have suffered such insolence 
to go so long unpunished, and 
charged him either to bring back 
those who had offended so long to a 
due sense of their allegiance to the 
Holy See, or else to punish them in 
such a manner that others should 
have no wish to imitate their evil 
doings. It is not improbable that 
Hutten saw the contents of this brief 
by the permission of the archbishop, 
for his conduct shortly after proves 
that he was little alarmed at its 
contents. He published a collection 
of old tracts, under the title, De 
Schismate extinguendo, et de vera 
Ecclesiastica Libertate adverenda, 
with one of his terrible prefaces, 
which he concluded with the words 
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he had adopted for his motto, ‘ The 
die is cast—freedom for ever!’ He 
had now, however, made a false step ; 
he had depended too much on the 
justice of his cause, and the alliance 
of his friends and patrons. It was 
clear that he had now imprudently 
brought the affair to an issue before 
means were taken to ensure success. 
He had left the archbishop no other 
course to pursue but to choose be- 
tween his own servant and the Pope, 
and there could be scarcely a doubt 
of the nature of the decision. That 
decision, however, was not made 
without one more effort of the kind 
patron to save the impetuous author. 
The archbishop sent for him, and 
pointing out the impossibility of per- 
mitting any follower of his to con- 
tinue in a course which he (the arch- 
bishop) was now charged to check, 
he desired that a stop should be put 
to the torrent of terrible invective 
directed against the Church. But 
Hutten had been too successful to 
give up the fruits of his victories in 
a minute. He had been unduly 


elevated by the applause of the 
learned and the powerful, and in- 
dignant at what he thought the 


treachery and cowardice of the arch- 
bishop, he gave in his resignation, 
and asked permission to leave Mentz, 
which was granted. If he calculated 
on the repentance of the prelate, he 
was grievously mistaken. Imme- 
diately after his departure appeared 
a proclamation, forbidding the sale 
or perusal of his works on pain of 
excommunication. He returned once 
more to Mentz, but found his patron 
inflexible, nay hostile ; and also what 
he had, with all his knowledge of the 
world, never anticipated, that a great 
number of those who were foremost 
in encouraging him to proceed while 
he was in favour now followed the 
course of the turned current. 

Hutten acted with his usual deci- 
sion in the case. Hitherto he had 
refrained from identifying him- 
self with the adherents of Luther, 
inasmuch as the Reformer might be 
considered as the personal enemy of 
Hutten’s patron, the Archbishop of 
Mentz; but there was no further 
need of restraint now, and he there- 
fore appeared publicly as a supporter 
of Luther. Son have supposed 
that the cause of the Reformation 
would have been promoted by an 
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earlier union between the two, but 
this is a mistake. ‘The men were 
essentially different; they worked 
best each in his own sphere. Luther 
hated the Church of Rome because 
he found that practically it stood in 
the place of Christ, and trampled on 
Christ’s doctrine: Hutten, because 
the Pope usurped the powers of the 
Emperor, and trampled upon the 
rights of the holy Roman empire. 
The object of the one was to purify 
Christ’s religion from the traditions 
of men; that of the other to free 
Germany from the oppression of a 
foreign power. The one attacked 
Rome as a Church, the other as a 
State. Hutten saw the distinction 
clearly enough, but not until late in 
life. ‘ Thy work, O holy man!’ he 
says, in one of his letters to Luther, 
‘thy work is of God, and will endure ; 
mine is of man, and will perish.’ 
He had even now begun to feel the 
truth of this prophecy. His past 
deeds were forgotten, or only remem- 
bered as crimes. Friends on all 
sides fell off, and his old enemies 
reappeared, with their rancour in- 
creased, and their powers of molest- 
ation unchecked. Still he did not 
despair; he could not believe that 
the vast fabric which he so long 
laboured to rear could vanish in an 
instant. He trusted that the altered 
state of affairs was merely for a 
season. He determined to make an 
appeal to the Emperor in person, and 
accordingly took a journey to Brus- 
sels, where that sovereign was hold- 
ing his court. He had chosen as he 
thought a propitious time for this 
journey, as the Emperor had just 
discovered the intrigues of the Pope 
to prevent his mounting the imperial 
throne. But his hopes were dashed 
to the ground. His applications for 
an audience were rejected; he was 
insulted without obtaining redress ; 
and he at last discovered, that not 
only was his suit utterly hopeless, 
but that his life was indanger. The 
few friends who remained to him 
entreated him to return as speedily as 
possible while he had time, and with 
great indignation he acted on the 
advice which they gave. While 
prosecuting his journey he met the 
grand inquisitor Hogstraten, whom 
he had attacked so bitterly in the 
Litere obscurorum Virorum, and who 
had been represented to him as one 
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of those who had endeavoured to 
obtain permission to seize and send 
him a prisoner to Rome. Smarting 
under recent disappointments, burn- 
ing with rage, he rushed upon his 
enemy, and reproaching him with 
his crimes, drew his sword and 
threatened to put him ‘to death. 
The poor wretch fell on his knees, 
and offered no _ resistance; and 
Hutten, unwilling to take advantage 
of a prostrate foe, contented himself 
with giving him several blows with 
the flat of the sword on the back, 
and passed on. It was a mournful 
progress this; on all sides he hears 
of his disgrace and danger. 

His friends at Mentz are astounded 
to see him alive. At Frankfort he 
hears that the Pope had charged the 
Elector, on pain of his displeasure, to 
put the sentence of capture into exe- 
cution, and had requested the Empe- 
ror to proclaim him an outlaw. The 
poet, who had been crowned by an 
emperor for his genius, knighted for 
his valour, recognized by the learned 
and unlearned of Germany as the 
great defender of their rights, is now 
persecuted to the death, and looking 
around him discovers but one spot in 


the whole of Germany which can 
afford him refuge, but one friend 
who is able and willing to defend 


him. He takes shelter in the castle 
of Landstuhl, where his friend Franz 
von Sickingen is residing, and where 
he finds Martin Bucer, Cicolampa- 
dius, and others, who like himself 
are sufferers for conscience sake. 
His spirits now revived for a time, 
and he wrote and published, while 
at the castle, many of his most re- 
markable productions : among these 
were letters to Francis I., the Em- 

ror Charles V., and the Elector. 
t was here, also, that he first thought 
of acting upon the minds of the mass 
of the people, in such a manner as to 
induce them to become partakers in 
the struggle. His previous works 
had been addressed only to the 
learned, being written in Latin; he 
now translated several of these into 
German. In addition to this he wrote 
several original works in the same 
language. The success of these 
writings amongst the common people 
was not at all inferior to that of his 
Latin works amongst the learned. 
Encouraged by this, his buoyant 
mind recovered its elasticity. Again 
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he indulged in the dream that the 
an time was approaching—again 

e felt persuaded that the union of 
learned men and warriors would 
overturn the Papal tyranny, and 
that a great, united, free German 
nation, would be formed. Acting 
upon this persuasion, he sent invi- 
tations to Erasmus and Luther to 
join him at the castle of Landstuhl, 
where they would be safe under the 
protection of Sickingen, and might 
concert measures to advance the 
common good. Erasmus, however, 
had become wearied of controversy, 
since he discovered that, on the 
highest of all subjects, it involved 
more than a mere battle of words. 
We may imagine, also, that his 
delicate fastidiousness shrunk from 
close contact with two strong and 
determined intellects. He had re- 
garded the whole contest, both in its 
political and religious aspect, as a 
matter for logical fencing: Luther 
and Hutten, each in his own way, 
looked upon it as a struggle in which 
life, liberty, and salvation, were con- 
cerned. ‘They were men, to use an 
expression of Carlyle, ‘terribly in 
earnest.. But Luther was equally, 
with Erasmus, averse from taking 
refuge at Landstuhl. He was con- 
vinced, in the first place, that the 
cause was not to be furthered by 
force of arms; and in the next, he 
never once thought of fleeing from 
the consequences of his efforts in 
defence of truth. He gave a signal 
instance of this at this time, by ap- 
pearing at the Diet of Worms con- 
trary to the advice of all his friends. 
‘Here I stand,’ exclaimed the hero; ‘1 
can do no less. God heipme. Amen! 
How wisely, as well as bravely, he 
acted was proved by the event. 
Hutten might well have doubts as to 
the prudence of the course he had 
adopted when he found himself’ for- 
saken alike by the timid and the 
bold. He must have felt that the 
great issue would be decided by 
others, not by himself, and that his 
only hope was now to be suffered to 
die in peace. This, however, was 
denied him. 

One gleam of sunshine glittered 
for a moment through the thick 
darkness by which he was now sur- 
rounded. Charles V., without as- 
signing any intelligible pretext, con- 
ferred on Hutten a situation in his 
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service, with a yearly salary of two 
hundred florins. It is more than 
probable that this was intended, like 
the pension offered to Luther, to 
purchase the silence of the party 
benefited. But it was not to be 
expected that the man who had for 
a whole life fought the battle of 
freedom would suddenly sink down 
into a court-minion and stifle every 
natural expression. He resigned his 

lace, left the emperor, and again 

took himself to his friend Sick- 
ingen. But Sickingen’s career was 
now drawing to a close. He seems 
to have considered it his mission to 
propagate the Gospel by force of 
arms, and in pursuance of this idea 
he resolved to commence by attack- 
ing the higher clergy. He made no 
secret of his intention, and in conse- 
quence aroused a swarm of enemies. 
In order to counteract their efforts 
he took the field before his opponents 
had time to collect and unite their 
forces. ‘Trusting to his usual good 
fortune, and the terror of his name, 
he marched against the Archbishop 
of Treves with an insufficient force. 
He was repulsed in an attack on the 
city, and obliged to retire to his 
castle. His friends were now dis- 
couraged, and sent him no assistance ; 
his enemies recovered from their fear, 
and proceeded to act on the offensive. 
The Elector-palatine Ludwig, Philip 
landgrave of Hesse, and other 
powerful princes, united their forces 
against the common enemy. They 
invested the castle of Landstuhl, and 
after a short siege touvk it by storm. 
Sickingen himself was mortally 
wounded, and died twenty - four 
hours after the taking of the castle. 
Thus ended his attempt, to use his 
own words, ‘to bring the people out 
from the harsh, unchristian yoke of 
the priesthood, to Christian light and 
freedom.’ When the account of his 
death was brought to Luther, the 
Reformer exclaimed, ‘ Wonderful is 
the Lord, and righteous ; He will not 
have His Gospel aided by the 
sword.’ 

Hutten is again on his pilgrimage. 
The only friend who had power to 
defend him is now dead. The sun 
of his hopes is set; unable to find a 
safe refuge in any town in Germany, 
he travels to Switzerland in company 
with his friends (Ecolampadius and 
Bucer. On reaching Basle he is so 
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well received by the magistrates and 
learned men that he determines to 
take up his abode there; but an 
obstacle arose in a quarter where he 
least expected one. It happened that 
Erasmus, wearied with the storm of 
literary warfare, and terrified at the 
still more terrible storm of religious 
warfare, had retired to the same 
place. The world had become too 
much in earnest for such as he: he 
was not fitted for the realities of life. 
His delight was to amuse himself 
with its history. The instant a 
necessity for action arose, he shrank, 
in terror from the war of events. It 
was this feeling which prompted his 
retirement to Basle. He wished, 
like the spectator in Lucretius, to 
view the shipwrecked barks and the 
tumid ocean from a place of safety. 
The approach of Ilutten filled him 
with dismay. He hesitated at first 
whether it would be more dangerous 
to welcome or to neglect the new- 
comer. Ie feared to compromise 
himself with the friends or the foes 
of the persecuted knight. He avoided 
seeing him under the shabbiest pre- 
texts, and at last absolutely refused 
to hold any communication with a 
man whom but a short time before 
he had held up to admiration. 
Hutten’s spirit always rose under 
oppression. Stricken with misfor- 
tune as he was, he yet found strength 
to avenge this insult. He published 
an Expostulation addressed to Eras- 
mus, in which the conduct of the 
latter is exposed in a manner at 
once forcible and dignified. It does 
not enter into our plan to give in 
detail the account of the quarrel 
between Hutten and Erasmus, which 
only ended with the life of the 
former. As a piece of literary his- 
tory it is curious enough, and is 
worthy of attention. Suffice it to 
say, that Erasmus, indignant at 
Hutten’s remonstrance, employed his 
influence, which was all-powerful in 
Basle, in such a manner, that the 
latter was desired by the authorities 
to quit the city. Hutten complied 
with the requisition, but the ven- 
geance of his enemy was not yet 
complete. He rested for a short time 
at Mulhausen, and then went on to 
Zurich, where he intended to remain 
for some time. -Scarcely had he 
become settled in his new abode, 
when the authorities of Zurich re- 
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ceived a letter from Erasmus, in 
which was pointed out in artful terms 
the danger of harbouring their new 
guest. Hutten wrote a letter in his 
own defence to the magistrates, in- 
treating that he = not be con- 
demned without knowing what 
charges were brought against him. 
This was his last effort ; his infirmi- 
ties had increased to such a degree, 
that he was incapable of further 
literary exertion. His friend Zuin- 
glius, the Swiss Reformer, caused 
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him to be removed to the small isle 
of Ufnau, not far from Zurich, in 
the hope that change of air and 
treatment might have some effect ; 
but it was too late. Broken in 
spirit, mind, and body, persecuted by 
enemies, abandoned by friends, 
Ulrich von Hutten terminated, at the 
age of thirty-six, a life into which he 
had crowded more action than is to 
be found in the lives of thousands of 
those who number the threescore 
and ten of the Psalmist. 


UNDER THE ROSE. 


] SAW a shepherd sitting alone, 

He thought of a love that he dared not own ; 
And swelling tears in his eyes arose, 
As he told his secret under the Rose. 


‘ There’s a deep feeling 
I can’t disclose, 

Tenderly stealing 
Under the Rose. 


With seeming coldness 
Flame-like it glows, 

In hidden boldness 
Under the Rose. 


Council I'm keeping 

While my thought grows, 
Waking or sleeping, 

Under the Rose. 


Of that sweet longing 
Nobody knows, 

Wild wishes thronging 
Under the Rose. 


Keep my heart beating 
With fatal throes, 


Conscience a-cheating 
Under the Rose. 


Like a stream bending, 
Onward it flows, 

Its current ending 
Under the Rose. 


From its depth bubbles 
Upward it throws, 

For eddied troubles 
Are under the Rose. 


Each young bud blooming 
In its turn blows, 

But there's dark glooming 
Under the Rose. 


Council I’m keeping 

While my thought grows, 
Waking or sleeping, 

Under the Rose.’ 


Then answering came from a thicket nigh, 
A silvery voice in a carol sly, 

With verses that matched in cadence those 
The shepherd was singing under the Rose. 


‘It were much braver 
All to disclose 

To your enslaver 
Under the Rose. 


She may be pining 
With the same throes, 
Happiness tining 
Under the Rose. 


She may be listening, 
While your song flows, 


With her eyes glistening, 


Under the Rose. 


Talk not of sadness 
Loving bestows, 

Silence is madness 
Under the Rose. 


Tell her to tarry, 
If you suppose 
She you would carry 


Is under the Rose.’ A.C.S. 





THE RUSSIANS IN HUNGARY.* 


I. 

HE Russian intervention in Hun- 

gary has given a new feature to 
the war which the Austrian emperor 
is waging against that country. The 
invasion, which in November last 
had penetrated into, and seemingly 
subjected, all the territories from 
Bruck on the Leytha, to the banks 
of the Theiss, received a check 
in February, and its tide was turned 
completely backwards in the month 
of March. The Hungarian arms 
triumphed wherever they came in 
contact with their Austrian foes; the 
forces of the latter fell a prey to 
hunger and the fatigues of their 
flight. They were compelled to raise 
the siege of Comorn; and part of 
their troops were in their turn be- 
sieged in the fortress of Buda. Pesth, 
Raab, the island of the Shiitt, Wie- 
selburg, almost the whole of the po- 
sitions along the frontier between 
Austria and Hungary, were evacuated 
by the Austrian troops, of whom 
but an ill-conditioned and despairing 
remnant of 40,000 lived to tell the 
tale of the reverses which had thin- 
ned their ranks and reduced their 
original number of 120,000 to so low 
a standard. 

It was but excusable that, under 
such circumstances, the more san- 
guine among the English and fo- 
reign politicians should think of the 
possibility of a compromise between 
the two nations. The Olmiitz Con- 
stitution was indeed in the way, of 
such a compromise, for that consti- 
tution decreed a central government 
for the various tribes of the vast 
Austrian monarchy. The friends of 
peace were aware of the impossi- 
bility of that charter. They saw 
that the Hungarians stood not alone 
in their opposition to it, but that Bo- 
hemia detested it, while its very men- 
tion evoked the protests, and cooled 
the martial ardour of the Sclavonic 
people. ‘They were aware that pro- 


mises of exemptions had been made, 
that hopes of privilege had been held 
out to Croatia and Servia. Why 
should Austria stake her existence 
upon the mad cast of enforcing the 
Olmiitz Constitution among the Hun- 
garians? Questions like this, it is 
easy to perceive, emanated from 
minds that were but imperfectly ac- 
quainted with Austrian policy, with 
its gloomy haughtiness, its contempt 
of truth, its lasting vindictiveness. 
To reduce one dependency by hold+ 
ing out advantage to another; to 
conquer one province by the arms 
of its neighbours; and to reap the 
profits of this general subjection— 
such was the plan of the Imperial 
Government in the beginning of the 
war. The resistance of the Hun- 
garians had delayed its execution, 
but it had not lena its nature. 
Some attempts at negotiation were 
indeed made. The cruel words,— 
‘I will not treat with rebels,’ which 
Prince Windischgratz, speaking in 
his master’s name, pronounced at 
Pesth in December 1848, were 
blamed by the Vienna press, which 
at the time had uttered its fulsome 
praises of that classic speech. But 
the communications between the 
Austrian and Hungarian agents were 
quickly broken off. M. Kossuth’s 
demands were what they had been 
in March 1848, and in the winter of 
that year. He insisted on the inde- 
pendence of his country, on its poli- 
tical union with Austria, and on the 
recognition of the legality of the late 
war. The cabinet of Vienna was 
not, perhaps, averse to granting M. 
Kossuth’s demands; but he asked 
for guarantees of good faith, and 
these it was impossible for Prince 
Schwarzenberg to give. 

From a change of leaders he had 
nothing to hope. Windischgriitz 
had been superseded by General 
Welden ; but still the Imperial 
troops were routed in the field—still 
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the forces of Georgey and Klapka 
pressed them in hot pursuit—still 
the malecontents of Bohemia grew 
more bold, and the riotous popula- 
tion of the Vienna suburbs looked 
forward to the triumphant entry of 
the hussars into the Austrian capi- 
tal. An appeal was made for the 
assistance of Russia, and that appeal 
was readily responded to. On the 
Ist of May the Austrian Govern- 
ment was enabled to make an official 
proclamation of a fact, of which the 
countries of Europe had already been 
informed by the Russian armies that 
hovered on the piains of Gallicia. 

Nor had the Hungarians them- 
selves failed to do their part towards 
making the conflict with their 
liege lord assume the character of a 
combat & outrance. They considered 
that the abdication of their king, 
the Emperor Ferdinand, had taken 
place under circumstances which, 
added to the peculiar mental defi- 
ciencies of that monarch, made the 
transaction, to say the least, sus- 
picious. They considered that a 
violent alteration had been made 
in the succession to the throne, and 
that the prince who usurped the 
title of a King of Hungary had not 
only not taken his oath to and con- 
firmed the Constitution, but that 
among the first acts of his reign in 
Austria was the war against the 
Hungarian parliament, and the grant- 
ing of the Olmiitz Charter, which 
purposed toincorporate Hungary with 
the crown lands, and for ever to 
abolish its Constitution. And, 
lastly, they considered that the whole 
international history of Austria and 
Hungary was but a long series of 
attempts which the former power 
had made to subject the Hungarian 
kingdom to their illimited sway. 
Acting upon these considerations, the 
Hungarian parliament resolved still 
further to legalize the war of exter- 
mination in which they were again 
compelled to engage, by exactly de- 
fining the position in which they 
stood to the Emperor Francis Jo- 
seph. 

For this purpose, the representa- 
tives of the Hungarian nation as- 
sembled on the 14th of April last, 
at Debrezin. M. Kossuth, as Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Defence, 
informed them of the progress of the 
war, and the dangers that were 
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threatening them, and having finished 
his report, the following resolutions 
were moved and unanimously agreed 
to :— 


1. That the Kingdom of Hungary 
with Transylvania, and all its parts, 
crown lands, and provinces, is, and shall 
be, a free and independent European 
State ; and that the territorial unity of 
the said State is and shall be indivisible 
and inviolable. 

2. That the House of Habsburg-Lor- 
raine, by their treason, perjury, and 
armed assault of the Hungarian nation, 
and likewise by their criminal attempt, 
with violence and force of arms, to sever 
Transylvania and Croatia from Hungary, 
and thereby to crush the independent 
existence of the kingdom of Hungary, 
and by their having for the said purpose 
called in the help of a foreign armed 
power for the murder of the nation, have 
with their own hands violently and felon- 
iously broken the Pragmatic Sanction, 
and every other tie which existed be- 
tween them and the said kingdom of 
Hungary ; and that the said perjured 
House of Habsburg-Lorraine is, and 
shall be, excluded from the dominion 
over the said kingdom of Hungary, to- 
gether with Transylvania and all the 
parts, crown lands, and provinces apper- 
taining thereunto, as aforesaid; and the 
said perjured House of Habsburg-Lor- 
raine shall be so excluded for all times 
to come, and deposed from whatever 
title, state, power, and dignity, they may 
at any former time have possessed in 
the said kingdom of Hungary and its 
crown lands, and they are, and shall be, 
banished from the enjoyment of the said 
country now and for all times to come. 

And these presents are to declare, in 
the name of the nation, that the said 
perjured House of Habsburg-Lorraine 
are deposed from the throne, and ex- 
cluded and banished. 

The concluding clauses of the bill 
expressed the desire of the parlia- 
ment to remain at peace with their 
neighbours, and their intention to 
leave the decision on the form of 
government to another parliament. 
For the present the country was to 
be placed under an executive of three 
persons, and under the dictatorship 
of M. Kossuth, whose duty it was to 
appoint a responsible cabinet. The 
above resolutions were on that very 
day confirmed by a resolution of the 
Upper House. 

The reception which these pro- 
ceedings of the Hungarian parlia- 
ment met with at Vienna, is most 
strikingly illustrative of the thought- 
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lessness which characterizes all the 
actions of the Austrian cabinet. A 
declaration of independence was the 
least that might have been expected 
of a people, whom Austrian policy 
had driven to an armed resistance 
for the defence of their rights, whom 
the ministerial press, forgetting that 
dignity which even offended majesty 
ought to study, had reviled as ‘ mis- 
creants,’ and ‘the vilest scum of the 
earth, and whom it was their avowed 
intention to reduce to a hopeless 
bondage. Yet the declaration of in- 
dependence filled the minds of the 
Vienna statesmen with dismay. It 
woke them from their dreams, and 
brought them face to face with 
reality. The biters were bitten; for, 
though they might succeed in re- 
ducing the Hungarian forces; though 
they might do their worst to Kos- 
suth and his associates; though they 
might subdue the country, and reign 
over it on the strength of their new 
conquest—still the resolution of the 
14th April would remain as a stum- 
bling- block in their path. The 
House of Habsburg had ceased to 
reign in Hungary! 
Il. 

The necessity of Russian help had 
now become more apparent than ever. 
The fear of it was the last check 
upon the sullen Bohemians and the 
riotous population of Moravia and 
Austria Proper. Prince Schwarzen- 
berg’s cabinet was known to be with- 
out money and without supporters ; 
let the fact once go abroad that it 
was without an ally, and it would 
be overwhelmed by bankruptcy and 
insurrections. To the nations that 
reluctantly obeyed its mandates, the 
conquest of Hungary was the test of 
its strength. It was necessary to 
realize the promise of Russian assist- 
ance, and urgent entreaties were 
made to that effect. What these en- 
treaties were, what their pledges, 
what their conditions, has not as 
yet been revealed to the world. At 
present we know merely that the 
chief strength of the Russian army 
on the frontiers was directed into 
Gallicia—a province which in former 
times belonged to the kingdom of 
Poland, and the possession of which 
has for many years been the aim of 
the Russian policy. In Gallicia the 
auxiliaries came to a sudden stand- 
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still. They occupied that province, 
and assumed supreme power in all 
things respecting it. The Austrian 
authorities were superseded and sub- 
jected to the dictates of Russian 
functionaries, who monopolized the 
administration of the police and of 
the posts; that is to say, of the do- 
mestic affairs of the province, and 
its communication with other parts 
of the empire. When at length the 
attitude of the Hungarian armies 
became more threatening, when they 
stormed the fortress of Buda, and 
prepared to attack the remains of 
the imperial forces at Pressburg, the 
word of command was given, and the 
Russian troops marched into Hun- 
gary and Transylvania. 

Their strength has never been ac- 
curately ascertained. According to 
the best calculations, we can state 
that the army amounted to 106,000 
men, with 23,000 cavalry among 
them. They were commanded by 
the Field-marshal Paskiewitsh, and 
the Generals Riidiger and Tsheoda- 
jeff. Their march was accompanied 
by a manifesto of the Russian em- 
peror, informing his subjects of the 
nature and the object of the war, 
and assuring them that ‘ Russia 
would fulfil her sacred destiny.’ 
And to fulfil that sacred destiny, the 

Xussian invasion crossed the frontiers 

of Hungary in the first weeks of 
May. The middle of July finds them 
in possession of almost the whole of 
the unfortunate country which so 
long baffled the violence of the Aus- 
trian generals,—Eperiesh, Kashan, 
Mishkolz, Raab, Buda- Pesth, De- 
brezin, almost all the important 
cities are in their hands. The Hun- 
garian armies oppose them but at 
two places: at Comorn and Sze- 
gedin. 

None but Austrian statements 
have as yet gone forth of the man- 
ner in which Hungary has this time 
been lost and won. We have not, 
therefore, any authentic account of 
what has happened—we know but 
the results. We know that 50,000 
men of the Russian army have fallen 
by the sword and the fatigues of 
the campaign, and that 50,000 fresh 
troops have been sent for to make 
good their loss) We know that 
the march of the allies has hitherto 
been an incessant fight with a flying 
enemy. At Aatsh alone, where 
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Georgey, with an army of 60,000 
men, protects the road to Comorn, 
a series of battles has been fought, 
of which even the Austrian bulletins 
hesitate to claim the success. But 
on the whole, what with false repre- 
sentations, what with magnifying the 
enemy's losses and concealing their 
own, the military feats of the allies 
in Hungary are lost in a hopeless 
confusion. Of the conquered towns 
and districts, we know that they 
have been left by the majority of 
their male inhabitants; that the 
provisions were destroyed, and the 
wells filled up with sand. The ex- 
perience of the two last campaigns 
shews that Hungary is still, what 
ancient historians described her to 
be, a country which is soon con- 
quered, but sooner lost by the con- 
querors. Such countries may safely 
be left to fight their own battles. 
Their very earth, air, and water, 
take the part of the population 
against an invading enemy. They 
are the homes of the angel of death. 
Men do but conquer them to die 
there. 

Nor are the inhabitants of the 
boundless plains of the Theiss in- 
sensible to the advantages which 
their country offersto them. Faith- 
ful to their Scythian origin, the 
Hungarians shew their valour in 
flight. They return to complete the 
work which the damp breath of their 
swamps, and the treacherous evening 
breeze of the Hungarian heath, have 
begun. Their very faults are virtues 
in this kind of warfare. The pea- 
sant’s Jove for his own native heath, 
his idleness, his aversion to trees, 
which it is his delight to cut down, 
his very poverty fights for him. He 
has little to leave behind, and the 
little he has he does not care to 
preserve. He burns his hut: let the 
enemy take the ruins. The land 
will remain, and that land will 
flourish all the better for a year's 
rest, the manure of a battle-field, 
and the leavings of a great army, 
viz. the thousands that fall vic- 
tims to hunger and the plague in 
all its various forms. He will 
return some day when the land is 
free ; he wili build another hut, and 
tell his children the tale of his 
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battles with the Germans, mixed up 
with fragments of the old traditions 
of the Turkish wars. 

For the present he cares little; 
his laziness has starved him from his 
childhood ; the war cannot do worse. 
He is born a horseman and a soldier. 
The heath, which to the foreigner is 
a barren, desolate, formidable tract, 
houseless, roadless, and waterless, 
without a tree whose foliage protects 
from the sun, without wood to burn 
in the chilly nights, that mighty 
heath is his joy and his pride. It is 
the grave of his enemies. 

These are a few of the character- 
istic features of that remarkable 
people whom Prince Schwarzenberg 
thought of crushing by means of a 
Russian invasion. To add another 
feature, we will quote the prayer 
which their leaders taught them. 
This prayer, which more than any- 
thing else bears witness to the nature 
and the objects of the Hungarian 
rising, is as follows :*¥— 


Lord ! God of the warriors of Arpad ! 
Look down upon Thy servant from Thy 
throne of stars—look down upon Thy 
servant, for the prayer of millions ascends 
to Heaven from his lips, magnifying the 
mysterious power of Thy omnipotence. 
My God! Thy sun is radiant above me, 
and beneath me are the bones of my 
heroic brethren that are fallen in battle : 
the heavens are blue above me, and the 
earth beneath my feet is red with the 
holy blood of the sons of our ancestors. 
Send, O God! the genial rays of Thy 
sun, that flowers may spring from this 
holy blood, that the bodies of my 
brethren may not perish in lifeless cor- 
ruption! God of my ancestors! God of 
the nations! open Thy ear to the voice 
of our warriors, for in it thunders the 
arm and the spirit of a brave people, 
bent upon crushing the iron arm of 
tyranny. Asa free man I kneel on the 
fresh graves of my brethren. Sacrifices 
like these sanctify Thy earth; they purge 
it from sin! My God! a people of 
slaves must not live on this sacred soil, 
nor step on these graves ! 

My Father! Great Father of my 
father! Mightiest of the mighty! Al- 
mighty, Thou the God of heaven, of 
earth, and of the sea! Lo! a nimbus 
of light rising from these bodies irra- 
diates the front of my people! God, in 
Thy mercy, bless their Cust! J.et the 
ashes of our herves rest in sauctity! 


* It was first prayed by Kossuth, kneeling at the grave of his couatrymen who 


fell at Kapolna. 
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Do not abandon us, great God of 
battles, but magnify Thy power over us ! 
Amen. 

Iii. 


Our account of the facts of the 
Russian invasion, and of its chances 
of ultimate success, has been short. 
The burden of our task is to con- 
sider that invasion in its bearings 
upon the rest of Europe. We are 
not fond of special pleadings against 
Russia; on the contrary, we consider 
that country as ‘a great fact,’ which, 
though disagreeable to others, is still 
perfectly consistent with, and satis- 
factory to, itself. But on the present 
occasion we must begin by perempt- 
orily recording our conviction that 
the Russian intervention in Hungary 
is destined to form an epoch in the 
history of Europe. It is meant to 
assert the principles of a certain 
creed in religion and politics: its 
purpose is to collect the straying 
nations of the Occident under the 
banner of a more rigid faith, to 
subject their aspirations and passions 
to the sway of a sterner rule, than 
any they have formerly borne. 
From the very words of the procla- 
mations which the Czar has lately 
addressed to his army, even the most 
unsuspecting mind may gather that 
the present expedition is fora greater 
purpose, and that it has a wider 
range, than the mere propping up of 
a rickety throne, or the subjugation 
of an Austrian crown land. The 
Russian state-papers have found a 
true expression for the great war, of 
which Hungary is now reaping the 
first-fruits of wretchedness. It isa 
war of orthodoxy against irreligion 
(in the Russian sense of the word): 
it is the war of absolutism against 
the liberal tendencies of the age, and 
its motto is, Guerra al cuchillo ! 

There is but cold comfort in blind- 
ing one’s self to this fact, for it is in 
a fair way of making itself felt. 
The Russian intervention in Hun- 
gary, and perhaps soon in other 
countries, is far from courting the 
interest of mankind. It can dispense 
with curious observation ; indeed it 
does all the better without it. In 
the present instance Russia acts 
openly, honestly, and fairly. Her 
aid has been invoked, and she grants 
it—no matter at what price. She 
has not taken Europe by surprise ; 
what she now does was publicly 
VOL. XL, NO. CCXXXVI. 
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known in April—the noise of her 
preparations rang through Euro 
from one end to another. Nor has 
she in the case of Hungary conde- 
scended to play the part she did in 
Wallachia. She has not smuggled 
her soldiers into action. They were 
counted as they passed from the 
silent frontiers of Poland into Gal- 
licia, and from Gallicia into the de- 
voted country which they were to 
crush. The reports of Russian artil- 
lery have been heard on the walls of 
Vienna: columns of Russian soldiers 
were carried on the Austrian and 
Prussian railways. Our papers have 
been filled with long lists of the 
quantity and quality of their corps, 
of the names of their leaders, and 
the direction in which they were 
hurled to the onset. We have had 
descriptions of the Russian artillery, 
with their light green gun-carriages ; 
of the Russian foot, their clumsy 
imitation of the Prussian helmet, and 
their long coats of dirty grey. Some 
newspaper correspondents have even 
been allowed to make a futile at- 
tempt at sentimentalism with the 
low, monotonous chanting of the 
Muscovite soldiery. Russiais acting 
in broad daylight, and if people will 
misunderstand her, even her greatest 
enemies must allow that the fault 
does not lie at her door. 

Russia (we quote Baron Hax- 
thausen passim) is a non-European 
power. Though the reigning family 
may trace their origin back to a 
German source, the traditions, cus- 
toms, manners, and religion, of the 
Russians are decidedly Asiatic. The 
Russian territories in Europe (even 
without its latest conquests) extend 
over an immense tract of land, situate 
between four seas, and inhabited by 
a thoroughly homogeneous people, 
sound in all their faculties, clever, 
and possessed with an all-pervading, 
fanatical, and consequently danger- 
ous, nationality. Nothing divides 
them, though they are distinguished 
by their origin as Great Russians and 
Lesser Russians; but even between 
these two large sections of that one 
mighty people there is less difference 
in dialect and manners than between 
the natives of Sussex and Yorkshire. 
There are no jealousies among them, 
no strife of factions, and even their 
religious sects, few and far between, 
yield to that one leading thought — 
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the unity of Russia and the —_ 
macy of the Sclavonic race. e 
upper classes of this people have for 
a-century been acquainted with Eu- 
ropean civilization. That civiliza- 
tion was not a produce of their soil : 
it was a foreign importation, and it 
is so to this day. The lower and 
middle classes—the great bulk of the 
people—have resisted all foreign in- 
fluence ; but they are daily acquiring 
a culture peculiar to themselves, and 
which answers to the demands of 
their all-absorbing nationality. Of 
the fifty-four millions of Russians 
that actually inhabit Europe, we 
may safely assert that fifty millions 
are as far removed from European 
civilization and ideas as the abo- 
rigines of America before the first 
landing of Columbus and his asso- 
ciates. The government which we 
call despotic is to them a source of 
pride. From the many witnesses to 
this fact, we will but quote the 
assertions of a late correspondence 
from St. Petersburg,* and from the 
Russian camp in Hungary :— 

The poison of revolutions will have no 
effect in Russia —centuries must pass 
before it does. For the present, Russia 
has not only no fear, but she despises 
even any attacks that may be made upon 
her. We are not too eager to use the 
weapons of Panslavism, but if people put 
them into our hands we shall know how 
to use them. 


And in another place,— 


In the conversations of the officers, 
I was greatly struck with the fre- 
quent use of the words, ‘ The Czar 
wills it!’ They pronounce these words 
as if they could move mountains with 
them ; their tone is full of pride, and 
akin to worship. The soldier obeys his 
officer because the emperor wills it; he 
marches to battle, he bleeds, he dies, 
because such is the emperor’s will. 
The obedience in the Russian army is by 
far more voluntary than is generally be- 
lieved. The people look up to their 
Czar, not as slaves to their master, but 
as children do to a severe and just father. 
From what I saw and heard, and learned 
from conversations with Russian officers, 
I am led to believe, that the present 
system of government in Russia is quite 
adapted to the majority of the Russian 

ple. They have no wish for a more 
liberal form of government. 


The cabinet of Constitutional Aus- 
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tria has thought proper to call in 
the aid of this country and of this 
a to reduce its Hungarian crown 
ands, and the nations of Europe 
have permitted this armed inter- 
vention in the affairs of the two 
nations, without stirring so far as 
to make a public protest. Even 
the most violent declaimers on the 
balance of power in Europe have 
declined to question the consequences 
of this step. And yet they are plain 
and unmistakeable. Hungary, in 
spite of her noble bearing and her 
devoted self-sacrifice, cannot for any 
length of time resist the shock of so 
many armies. Russia is eminently 
formidable ; not because her soldiers 
are more brave, and her generals 
more skilful, than those of other 
nations, but because she conquers 
even in her defeats. Her immense 

pulation makes up for whatever 
osses her armies may sustain, while 
her adversaries have no such re- 
sources. Surrounded on all sides, 
assailed by the military power of one 
half of Europe, the few millions of 
Hungarians must at length succumb, 
and lie prostrate until the general 
ruin of the Austrian empire gives 
them an opportunity of again claim- 
ing their independence. 

For it is worthy of consideration, 
that even the warmest advocates of 
the Russian intervention in Hungary 
cannot persuade themselves that this 
intervention will avert the inevita- 
ble ruin which threatens Austria. 
It is allowed that there is not one of 
the peoples under her sceptre but 
what must be constrained by main 
force to obedience, and it is also 
allowed that such a state of things 
cannot possibly last. The Russian 
intervention in Hungary is not, 
therefore, an attempt to save Austria ; 
it is an attempt to secure the first- 
fruits of her spoils ; to obtain pos- 
session of Gallicia, of Transylvania, 
and the mouths of the Danube. 

Important though this extension 
of Russian power may be to other 
nations, it is most so to England; 
for it advances the interests of the 
- nation which ever can compete 
with her in a quarter, in which that 
power has already made too much 
a. The continental nations 

ve reason to lament the perversity of 


* Allgemeine Zeitung, July. 
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the Austrian rulers, which sacrificed 
the last chances of the empire to their 
morbid lust of arbitrary power; and 
that, too, at a time when none of the 

reat continental countries was at 
iberty to end the war and avert the 
danger by an armed protest against 
the Russian invasion, and an equit- 
able mediation between the Hungarian 
parliament and the cabinet of Vienna. 
‘They have reason to grieve at the 
undue preponderance which Russia 
is establishing in the affairs of the 
West, and the encroaching extension 
of those frontiers which, in less than 
a century, have been advanced from 
Smolensk to within a day’s journey 
of Vienna and Berlin. 

The case of England is far dif- 
ferent. Our interests, as a manu- 
facturing and commercial people, are 
deeply concerned in the territorial 
acquisitions of Russia. Wherever 
Russia reigns, she imports her tariff 
to the exclusion of all foreign in- 
dustry. Wherever Russia conquers 
a country, there we lose a market. 
Her dominion, extending over a 
variety of zones and climates, is self- 
sufficient and exclusive. Free trade 
flourishes on a grand scale in her 
own countries, but none are ad- 
mitted to enjoy the benefit of that 
boon except the subjects of the Czar. 
Nor is there any hope of compelling 
her to change her tariff. Retalia- 
tion is lost upon her. Our Russia 
merchants will bear witness to the 
fact that she is by no means a ready 
seller. With the vast extent of the 
Russian empire, foreign markets are 
of no consideration. Russia has her 
foreign markets within her. 

But besides this, that astounding 
country has another ambition, and 
one which is still more dangerous to 
our future prosperity,—she covets 
the dominion of the seas. Her fleets 
are, indeed, small, but there is no 
lack of materials to enlarge them. 
Indeed, one half of our dockyard 
stores come from Russia. She has 
but few sailors and naval officers, and 
none of them thoroughbred. But 
the following extract from Baron 
Haxthausen’s work speaks rather 
forcibly for the possibility of her 
having sailors :— 

Most remarkable is the ease with which 
a Russian passes from one trade to an- 
other. If one branch of industry fail 
him, he turns to any other craft or mys- 
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tery. He has skill and talent for any- 
thing. The love, the respect for a pecu- 
liar trade or profession so frequent 
among the Germans, is wholly unknown 
to these Jacks-of-all-trades. A Russian 
landowner makes his choice among his 
bondmen. One is to be a shoemaker, 
another a smith, a third a cook, anda 
fourth a clerk, &c. He gives his orders, 
and the boys take quite naturally to their 
different avocations. The colonel of a 
regiment orders a certain number of men 
to be saddlers, others smiths and wheel- 
wrights, others musicians. He exercises 
no choice among them. They are par- 
celled out in lots, and marched off to 
their different workshops ; and yet almost 
every one of them displays an eminent 
talent for the career into which mere 
chance has thrown him, It is the same 
with the soldiery. No recruits are more 
easily drilled than the Russians, none are 
so perfect in the smaller minutie of 
manceuvering. A few months’ practice 
makes a good steady soldier of the most 
ignorant ploughboy. The Russian is, in 
fact, like a piece of potter’s clay; you 
can form and twist him into whatever 
shape you please. 

With this plastic nature of the 
Russian peasant it may reasonably 
be asked, Why has not Russia an 
efficient naval force? The reason is 
obvious. Russia, with a clever 
population, with an abundance of 
money to buy the services and the 
instruction of able foreigners, with 
an abundance of naval stores,— Russia 
lacks what she considers a fair share 
of the ocean. The roads to and from 
her inland seas are locked and pos- 
sessed,—the one by Denmark, and 
the other by Turkey. To obtain 
possession either of the Belt or of the 
Straits of Constantinople ought to be 
the aim and end of Russian policy, 
while England is equally interested 
in opposing Russia in either direc- 
tion. 

Whatever England may have done, 
a single look at the map of Europe 
will convince any one that Russia 
has not been sluggish in working out 
her grand historical task. On the 
Baltic she has to thank Peter the 
Great for founding her capital on a 
soil which formerly belonged to 
Finland. She has incorporated the 

rovinces of Esthland, Liefland, and 
<urland ; and, in virtue of his Polish 
kingdom, the Emperor of Russia 
claims a title (a sleeping one, indeed,) 
to the Prussian ports of Danzig and 
Stettin, while Sweden and Denmark 
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are compelled by their own necessi- 
ties, and by the slow and sure work- 
ing of Russian diplomacy, to lean 
more upon the protection of their 
formidable neighbour than is con- 
sistent either with their independence 
or with their possession of the Belt. 
But the great triumph of Russian 
diplomacy has been achieved in the 
East. The last war with Turkey has 
been but one in a long series of’ con- 
flicts which the Russian Czars have 
fought with the Ottoman empire for 
the possession of the shores of the 
Black Sea. Among its first-fruits 
was the possession of the mouths of 
the Danube; the occupation of the 
rincipalities of the Danube, Mol- 
avia and Wallachia, has followed in 
due course. In the latter instance 
especially the occupation was a fait 
accompli, long before English di- 
a or public opinion in Eng- 
and had awoke to the importance 
of those pieces of land which are 
watered by the Danube, which are 
the staple places of the Hungarian 
and Transylvanian commerce, but 
which we have long been accustomed 
to consider as bores, because they are 
in no way connected with France.* 
Probably (says the author of an 
ably written pamphlet which we have 
before us), probably there are few 
who will seek to justify the conduct 
of the Russian Government in taking 
possession of the property of a neigh- 
bouring and friendly power; but 
there are many who affirm that, in 
affairs of countries so remote, Eng- 
land has no interest, and ought to 
take no part. Yet the interest of 
England in preserving the integrity 
of the Ottoman empire is direct and 
evident. One of the most lucrative 
branches of our continental com- 
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merce, that carried on with the 
Levant, would be undoubtedly an- 
nihilated if Russia should succeed in 
attaining the great object of her am- 
bition,—the possession of Constanti- 
nople. By far the largest portion of 
our exports to the East passes through 
the Dardanelles in order to reach, by 
a sufficiently cheap route, the markets 
of Turkey, Persia, and Central Asia. 
But these exports, consisting almost 
entirely of completely manufactured 
articles, would be excluded from this 
passage, and, consequently, from the 
countries beyond it, as soon as Rus- 
sia, according to her invariable po- 
licy, had extended her present tariff, 
virtually prohibitive of such articles, 
to her new dominions. It is to the 
liberal commercial system of Turkey 
that the Levant or Greek trade owes 
its present vast extension, and the 
almost unlimited prospect which it 
affords of future developement. With 
the fortunes of the Ottoman empire, 
this important source of our national 
prosperity is indissolubly connected. 
That the whole weight of the 
Russian power is pressing slowly and 
surely upon Constantinople, who will 
deny? Each year, each conquest, 
each encroachment, adds strength to 
the impetus; each year, each con- 
quest, each encroachment, diminishes 
the power of resistance, and acceler- 
ates the final catastrophe which will 
be fatal to Turkey, but no less fatal 
to England. Is thecondition of this 
country such that we can afford to lose 
a market of two’ millions and a-half 
annually without astruggle? What 
the chances of that struggle would 
be, it is easy to foresee. The ex- 
penses of the war would fall in a 
time of grievous commercial depres- 
sion. ‘The contention would be with 


* The following summary of Russian conquests may, perhaps, be of interest in 


the present time :— 


1772. 
1774. 
1792. 
1793. 

(4550 square miles). 
1795. 

and Kurland definitively. 
1807. 
1809. 


1812. Bessarabia to the Pruth. 


Polotsk, Witebsk Mohileff, in the first partition of Poland. 

Tauria to the Dnieper, and the Sea of Asov. 

The country of the Dniester, with Odessa, Otshakoff, &c. 

Second partition of Poland,— Minsk, Bobruisk, Pinsk Shitomir, Kanisniez 


Third partition of Poland,—Wilna, Grodnow, Wladzmir (2000 square miles), 


Bialystok from Prussia by the peace of Tilsit. 
Finland from Sweden ; and from Austria part of Gallicia, with Tarnopol. 


1829. The mouths of the Danube and the protectorate of Moldavia and Wallachia. 
1848. The possession of Moldavia and Wallachia. 


1849. The possession of Gallicia. 
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an enemy who can afford to lose both 
vessels and men; while with us every 
sailor, every spar, every block, re- 
presents a certain sum in hard cash, 
and one which, in the end, we should 
find it difficult to replace. For the 
struggle once begun, cannot end un- 
less it be with the annihilation of 
either the one or the other of the 
contending parties. England and 
Russia represent two hostile prin- 
ciples, and they represent them on 
the largest possible scale. The world 
is too narrow to hold them both. To 
check the career of Russia before she 
has attained the only point on which 
she can safely commence that strug- 
gle; to do that by an enlightened and 
energetic diplomacy, which other- 
wise must be done with the blood, 
the sinews, and bones of our sailors 
and soldiers; and to risk even the 
chances of a present war to the cer- 
tainty of a war of extermination, 
which must commence before the end 
of the next ten years, is a plan which 
even the familiars of Mr. Cobden 
and Elihu Burritt would hesitate to 
condemn. Yet it appears we are 
fated to choose of two evils, not that 
which is least, but that which is 
most remote. 

It has been our duty to state dis- 
agreeable facts, and to draw still 
more disagreeable conclusions from 
them. But we are not without a 
certain sympathy for those who, like 
M. Guizot, the ostrich and the al- 
ligator, ‘detest facts.’ If we could get 
through an evil hour by not minding 
it, or have done with a danger simply 
by protesting that it ‘was almost too 
bad to be true; then, indeed, we 
should be glad to join those who 
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arrange their calculations very satis- 
factorily by striking out all the dis- 
agreeable items; or others who sit 
down in disgust, and let things go on 
asthey may. To sit down despairing 
about the unsettled state of Europe 
is, indeed, a capital thing in its way ; 
but to inquire into the causes of that 
unsettled state, and to make out its 
bearings, is less comfortable, certainly, 
but also by far more profitable. If 
facts could be combated and events 
stopped in their career merely by 
ignoring them, we would be zealots 
of ignorance. If contentious nations 
were like naughty children, squalling 
and kicking merely for the sake of 
the noise, we would be the first to 
turn our backs upon them. They 
should not lack contempt, if that 
would quiet them. But such is, un- 
fortunately, not the case. The events, 
of which the shadow darkens our 
faces, are urged on by a stronger 
power than frivolous ambition and 
vainglory. The fates of Europe are 
touching upon a crisis. Much that 
is now proud and glorious will pass 
away; much that is weak will rise 
into strength. We hear the distant 
moaning of the storm which, per- 
chance, shall sweep from our hearths 
all that endeared them to us. It is 
not like the wind in the parable, of 
which men ‘know not whence it 
cometh or whither it goeth.’ Wecan 
trace it back to its home, we can 
mark its track, we can anticipate its 
course and measure its strength. An 
investigation of this kind may be 
distressing, but it is sure to be curious 
in its nature, and advantageous in 
its results. 





' some of our readers the juxta- 
position of the two subjects which 
we are now going to discuss may 
seem scarcely intelligible. When, 
however, we remind them that the 
main object of an association, which 
is heralded before the public with 
all the imposing promises of the 
defunct League, is the reduction of 
our army and marine, and that Mr. 
Richard Cobden, the Corypheus of 
the band, makes the vices of our 
soldiery matter for argument in 
favour of diminishing the national 
defence, the relation of ‘ Financial 
Reform’ to ‘ Management of a Regi- 
ment’ may seem not so obscure. 
For example, it is one of his asser- 
tions, that, so grievous is the pro- 
fligacy of our troops, that houses 
within the immediate vicinity of bar- 
racks will not let, and hence that 
the nation at large is, in proportion 
to the non-employment of labour 
and loss of capital, a sufferer. Now, 
we are much afraid that there is 
truth in this statement. Whether 
it be that the Government of the 
country have always built barracks 
in the locality where land was 
cheapest, and hence that the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of them is 
that of the poor and the profligate, 
or whether we are to believe that a 
barrack is to the tavern - keeper 
what the spire of a church is to 
the lightning, the vices of British 
soldiers are patent to the world. 
And if it be true, not only that the 
feeling of the people is outraged by 
this circumstance, but that the con- 
duct of our soldiers offers advantage 
to the worst enemies both of the 
army and of the country, most essen- 
tial it is that every officer in command 
ofa regiment should attach its due 
importance to the circumstance. It 
ought to be a spur to every gentle- 
man who has received a commission 
from the Crown, whatever be his 
position—that ofa lieutenant-colonel 
or that of an ensign—to do all in his 
power by his own personal example, 
by cultivating so far as in him lies 
the talent with which he is invested, 
and by making his regiment a happy 
home at once for his equals and for 
his subcrdinates, to uproot a system 
which is no longer perilous merely to 
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the reputation of the army. The 
soldiers of our regiments must be 
taught to recognize, in the fact that 
their conduct is watched and con- 
demned by the people, that they 
alone, not the gentlemen who ad- 
vocate financial reform, can cast a 
real stigma upon the character of 
the body which they compose. 

It is not, however, merely because 
a financial reformer has used as an 
argument the profligacy of our sol- 
diers in order to urge upon the pub- 
lic the expediency of his peculiar 
schemes, that we are led to consider 
in the same paper the new agitation 
and the management of a regiment. 
The truth is, that no thoughtful man 
can look abroad upon the face of 
Europe, and then contemplate the 
tone of English legislation, without 
asking himself the question, whether 
the sense of absolute security into 
which this country seems to have 
composed itself is well founded ? 
Here we are throwing ourselves into 
the arms of disorganized society,— 
willing to become the traders of 
Europe, and to renounce our im- 
perial station,—interfering without 
success in the affairs of other nations, 
—backing out of ancient treaties and 
alliances, and seriously proposing to 
ourselves the renunciation of our 
colonial possessions. We delude 
ourselves into the belief, that no 
nation can compete with us as 
manufacturers, and that all would 
be too glad to accept our cotton and 
woollen stuffs, and give us in ex- 
change their grain. We do not 
shrink from saying that the virgin 
soil of America presents no barrier 
to the prosperity of the home agri- 
culturist ; and that, though the ex- 
tent of that soil and the comparative 
a of its occupants enables the 
atter as yet to inundate our markets 
with grain, the English millowners 
will be able, to the end of time, to 
compete with the millowners of New 
York or Boston. We make no ex- 
ception whatever: having resolved 
on an experiment we go the whole 
hog, and bring in Adam Smith to 
argue against our opponents, defying 
him when he would remonstrate with 
ourselves. He tells us, for instance, 
that, as the home market is by far 
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the most valuable of all, so his po- 
sition in the midst of his customers 
must enable the English farmer to 
obtain at all times a remunerative 
price for his commodity. But does 
not this argument equally apply to 
the producers of cotton and woollen 
cloth? Cannot the foreign manu- 
facturer compete successfully with 
the English, at least in his own 
markets? No, we do not allow 
this; we have made up our minds 
that the world shall depend entirely 
upon us for its raiment; and con- 
clude, therefore, that protection to 
the home against the foreign weaver 
is quite uncalled for. In_ like 
manner we reject the advice of our 
pet philosopher, when he tells us 
that we ought to maintain the Navi- 
gation-laws. They are necessary, 
he says, to uphold the maritime su- 
premacy of Great Britain ; and though 
framed with the view merely of 
annoying an enemy, are as wise as if 
they had emanated from Dr. Adam 
Smith himself. ‘Pooh! pooh!’ we 
answer; ‘ what signifies the mari- 
time supremacy of England in the 
year 1849? We rejoice to think that 
we are rivalled now by no fewer 
than three navies. We are glad 
that factories are rising on the rivers 
of France, Russia, and America; and 
that in proportion to the produce of 
labour are the means of transport. 
We will have nothing to do with 
such false glory as maritime supre- 
macy. Peace and good-will are what 
we look for ; and we expect to obtain 
them by inviting the mariners of 
every country in Europe to ascertain 
the soundings of the Channel; by 
keeping up healthy agitation at home, 
nursing thereby angry feeling be- 
tween class and class; by congre- 
gations to Paris, and Peace Asso- 
ciations at Brussels; and, above all, 
by appealing continually, and rea- 
soning from and to, both in and 
out of the senate, that meanest of 
feelings, when it alone holds do- 
minion in our hearts—self-interest.’ 
Now the last thing which any 
Christian would be justified in ad- 
vocating is war ; and the last thing we 
would seem to do at present is to sneer 
at the desire which has shewn itself, 
ever to keep the peace. What we 
do condemn, however, is, speaking of 
the Financial Reformers, the money- 
seeking spirit which is at the bottom 
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of this peace agitation, and the money- 
saving one which would bid us re- 
nounce the colonies, and sink into 
the position of the shop of — 
That any motive, any principle, 
should have brought us to try 
every thing—even to put up wit 
insult, so long as forbearance 
seemed safe—rather than have re- 
course to the sword, is, indeed, a 
matter to be rejoiced at. A nation, 
like an individual, if it claim to be 
Christian, must emulate the humility 
which is before honour. And did 
order reign in the kingdoms of Eu- 
rope,—were the Continent in the 
state into which it appeared scarcel 
eighteen months ago to have settled, 
we believe that a general war must be, 
in this year of grace 1849, simply un- 
justifiable. 1t could result only from 
one of two circumstances : a cringing 
attitude on our part, such as would 
revent us from exercising our former 
influence ; or a too ready disposition 
to avenge an insult. The first would 
spring, probably, from covetousness, 
the second from pride,—both of which 
feelings are as anti-Christian in a peo- 
ple as they are ina man. The state 
of Europe, however, in 1846, and its 
present condition, are about as pa- 
rallel as Lord Chatham and Mr. 
Rush. War is no longer a pos- 
sibility, or even a thing to be guarded 
against; it is inevitable, and must be 
prepared for. Nevertheless, there 
are men who, because they fear its 
consequences upon their own for- 
tunes and political schemes, would 
rather practice a system of self-de- 
lusion than stand forward boldly and 
acknowledge that Providence has 
otherwise directed human things than 
as they had anticipated. Nor is this 
all. We cannot forget that the 
Peace Association and Financial Re- 
form have both followed upon the 
Corn-law League, and risen out of it. 
Neither may we put out of our 
view that Mr. Cobden was féted in 
every city of Europe, and proclaimed, 
as it were, the model agitator, to be 
envied and imitated. Far be it from 
us to insinuate that he ever intended 
to sow the seeds of rebellion, or that 
he does not at this moment deeply 
deplore the disorganization of society. 
With all his faults, we believe that 
he had faith (when he was preaching 
it) in his doctrine of free-trade. He 
anticipated, probably, that the farmers 
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-would scarcely be so wealthy as under 

protection ; but he expected, on the 
other hand, that they would get both 
food and clothing cheaper, and that 
the people, as a body, would be greatly 
benefited. We do not blame him for 
this. What we lament and condemn 
is, that haying disarranged our com- 
mercial system, he should propose 
nothing for the equitable apportion- 
ment of taxation, and have but one 
remedy for the relief of his suffering 
countrymen,—to wit, the reduction 
of the armed force. To back up this 
proposition he has two schemes in 
view, — one so chimcrical that it is 
simply ridiculous, the other so un- 
patriotic and selfish that it is more 
than contemptible. These schemes 
are the ‘ Arbitration’ one, which was 
rejected in June, and the abandon- 
ment of our colonial empire. He 
grudges the garrisons, and so he gives 
up the countries. This is too bad. 
Our fathers won those distant pos- 
sessions with their blood, and it 
pleased God that we, a Christian 
nation, should rear the banner 
of St. George in the furthest cor- 
ners of the world. Have we no 
destiny to fulfil? Was the Roman 
empire overturned in order that Eu- 
rope should at length grow rich and 
comfortable, and the light of the 
Gospel cease to be extended to other 
continents? Notso. A nation, like 
an individual, is entrusted with its 
peculiar mission; and like an indi- 
vidual—as is proved by the history 
of our own country—the more it 
bears in mind this truth, the greater 
will be its prosperity. We may not 
safely sink down to be the pedlars of 
the world: a nobler destiny, it is to 
be hoped, is before us. And if it 
be the will of Providence that we 
should have again to draw the sword, 
let us do so,—relying, indeed, upon 
His mercy, but not forgetting that it 
is upon our own exertions we have to 
depend. 

Ve regard this crying up of e 
at the present time, coupled with the 
proposal to abandon the colonies and 
cut down the army and marine, as at 
once dangerous to tke independence 
of the nation, and of ominous sig- 
nificance with regard to its feeling of 
patriotism. We are led, therefore, 
to inquire from the page of history, 
whether self-interest has been the 
presiding genius over the greatness 
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of nations ; and we have come to the 
opinion that it can claim no such 
position. 

Any man, not utterly depraved, 
will find, if he examine himself, that 
while he is drawn into the com- 
mission of acts which he knows to be 
evil, he possesses yet an inherent 
disposition to admire what is good. 
From the latter propensity, we be- 
lieve, has arisen the greatness of 
nations; from the former has re- 
sulted their decline. The history of 
the world, indeed, up to the rise of 
the Christian Church, is that, not of 
the success of systems of polity, but 
of great men influencing the genera- 
tions in which they lived. They 
were born, and found themselves, 
often even in childhood, rarely gifted, 
—learned to subdue their own wills, 
to renounce personal ease, and to 
develope by labour the talent com- 
mitted to them. By and bye came 
the opportunity to counsel and to 
command: they ruled, ran their no- 
ble course, died, and the fame which 
they left behind them stirred to 
emulation and success others similarly 
gifted. Thus grew the greatness of 
Rome. <A small Republic, whose 
councils were directed in successive 
generations by great and gifted men, 
she grew into a mighty power, which 
spread the wings of her dominion 
over the island of Britain and over 
Egypt,—over Thebes, and Athens, 
and Sparta,—to Carthagena, and re- 
mote Parthia. She, too, had her 
destiny. The success of her arms 
was needful to the repose of her 
dominions; and amid the repose of 
her dominions—when the roads were 
safe, and justice open to all—silently 
grew up the Christian Church. But 
repose and greatness, except faith im 
God be present, are incompatible. 

The posterity of A&neas, though 
masters of the world, were in later 
times the slaves of their own vices 
No remembrance of the greatness of 
their ancestors held them in check, 
no consciousness of self-interest made 
them rouse from their lethargy. 
The lineage of great men ceased with 
the call for great actions; and when 
at length the Vandal knocked at the 
gates of the city, there was no Cesar 
to lead the Roman armies, nor any 
Cicero to direct the Roman councils. 
So that the disposition, of which 
we have spoken, to admire and emu- 
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jate, however it may create greatness, 
is no security for the prosperity of 
a people; neither is self-regard: why 
is this ? 

It is because all gifts of intellect 
are from God; and the moment 
a nation begins to court wealth 
and repose, a disposition rises, 
imperceptibly at first, in the breast 
of the people, each man to seek 
his own. Inspired, not by the de- 
sire of acquiring a territory but of 
maintaining and developing the re- 
sources of that already won, or of 
elevating the mind of the nation, 
gifted men now find it necessary to 
play into the hands of factions, to 
balance one party against another; 
to concede, and palter, and play the 
part, not of principle, but of ex- 
pediency. Thus, then, grows a 
canker, both in the breasts of men 
and in the heart of the national 
council; and, as Time runs his 
course, the cankers spread themselves. 
One fault will mar a whole character. 
Let love of wealth, for its own sake, 
be the ruling motive, covetousness 
and meanness succeed ; vice scarcely 
lingers behind; and cowardice and 
weakness follow in the train. ‘The 
love of money is the root of all 
evil.” The habit of doing evil mas- 
ters at length the propensity to ad- 
mire what is good, equally in the case 
of a nation as of an_ individual. 
Gifted men become fewer, because 
the soil from which they spring is 
rank and unfertile. ‘The intellect 
may be vouchsafed, but the will is 
left undisciplined, and bad example 
remains all about them. At length 
the tottering fabric falls to pieces, and 
wise men of other nations and ages 
draw. the moral from the tale, and 
trace upwards the progress of decay 
and decline. So we do now wit 
Rome. 

But though the disposition to ad- 
mire good in others is no security 
for a succession of great men, it forms 
yet a key to the right understand- 
ing of our religion, and combined 
with the Christian faith — sheltered 
by it from the fires of human passion 
— it is the guardian spirit of every in- 
dividual man, and, therefore, of every 
Christian people. In the conviction 
that so it is, all of us desirous to in- 
fluence for good the generation in 
which we live may take comfort. 
Compare any religion — say that of 
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Mahomet—with the Christian: what 
is the difference which we at once 
detect? Mahomet appealed to men’s 
self-interest, promised reward and 
threatened punishment. So did our 
Lord. But Mahomet offered lust, not 
love;and hethreatened bodily torment 
only, not self-reproach. Not so our 
Lord. He set us an example of the 
truest nobility and the purest love. 
He knew the reality of our condition 
too well not to be aware that self- 
regard will never keep us from wrong; 
and He recognized at the same time 
the divine part of our nature too 
keenly not to make His appeal to i 
rather than to self-love. Hence Ma- 
homet was forced to have recourse 
to the sword; our Saviour offered 
His own life, after years of toil, and 
pain, and seli-renunciation. W hat 
is the result? Whereas the world’s 
great men influenced only their 
generations and a few of their pos- 
terity, who again exercised a like 
control, the Man divine rules now 
in the cottage of the peasant as well 
as in the palace ofthe prince. Unlike 
the son of Philip, Cesar, or Chatham, 
whose actions can be appreciated by 
the educated alone, He appeals to 
the poorest labourer as well as to the 
richest noble. Nor is it any answer 
to say that the religion of Mahomet 
has made progress; for we speak of 
the subjugation of man’s heart and 
will, not of the enthraldom of his 
intellect, by the power of superstition. 

Three centuries ran their course 
after the tide of invasion had fairly 
set against the west of Europe, ere 
the human chaos began to be re- 
duced to order; amid which while 
the light of the Gospel had been 
dimly shining in many remote places, 
the Christians alone possessed the 
courage to struggle with the hardness 
of the times. At length the same 
process recommences as had produced 
great nations in the elder world. A 
gifted man rises, like the sun from 
the bed of the ocean, and sheds the 
influence of his genius upon the 
world in which he moves. Charle- 
magne founds a new empire; he 
meets the armies of the barbarians as 
the hunter meets the fire in the prairie; 
in place of waiting for them, he leads 
his legions to the banks of the Danube, 
overthrows, and sets a barrier against 
them. During his reign, too, litera- 
ture and the schools revive; families 
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beginning to feel settled in their 
iisatp inode attached one to an- 
other, and there is for the time al- 
most a feeling of nationality. But 
the empire of Charlemagne was not 
destined, like that of the Cwxsars, to 
remain throughout many centuries. 
Scarcely had the great man gone 
down into his grave, when the 
Ho fabric separated into blocks ; 
and then again, after the passage of 
a few years, fell into infinitesimally 
small particles. In another and 
markworthy respect, too, the empire 
of Charlemagne bore no resemblance 
to that of the Caesars. Though ill- 
adapted to remain long in its integ- 
rity, in all its separate parts there 
was strength and the principle of 
cohesion. It may be compared to a 
large block of marble sculptured into 
a rude form, like an Assyrian statue, 
which remained so long as the magic 
hand of the sculptor held over it the 
chisel, but which, so soon as the 
hand was withdrawn, separated into 
four quarters, which again each di- 
vided into many pieces. The pieces, 
we need not say, stand for the feudal 
system. 

During the middle ages, when the 
power of the barons was at its meri- 
dian, we trace the same disposition 
to admire what is great at the bottom 
of every successful undertaking. The 
only difference, indeed, between the 
days of the Crusades and the days of 
the Roman Republic is, that in the 
former we see a multitude of noble 

irits, in the latter buta few. True, 
the few were the most gifted ; but it 
is not by literary or oratorical at- 
tainments merely that men become 
great, far less by high military 
or naval command. Whosoever, 
having learned to subdue himself, is 
capable of subduing those about him, 
is, in degree, a great man. ‘The first 
lesson of greatness is self-subjugation ; 
that learned, if a man have intellect, 
we will judge of his merit not so 
much by what he has done, as by his 
mode of doing whatever was required 
of him. We do not, however, mean 
to say that every feudal baron who 
carried successfully through all that 
he attempted was a great man; 
this would be giving the palm away 
quite indiscriminately. What we 
desire to point to is the fact that, 
because of the masculine character 
of the races which conquered the 
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west of Europe, though greatness 
was circumscribed into a small space, 
there was more of it abroad than 
had existed in the world of Rome, 
especially after the days of the Re- 
public. 

This is to be ascribed in a great 
degree to the presence of love be- 
tween man and man, a motive of 
action which had little or no place 
in the latter days of ancient prin- 
cipalities. When men fall under the 
dominion of passion, i.e. when the 
propensity to do evil fairly masters 
the disposition to admire good, na- 
tural affection decays. Whatever of 
friendship, therefore, may have ex- 
isted among the men of Rome so long 
as struggle was the destiny of their 
country and great men were the ob- 
jects of their admiration, we may be 
sure that, long before the armies 
of the Vandals laid the eagle in 
the dust, affection between man and 
man had ceased to be. It is not 
necessary, however, in order to prove 
the incompatibility of self-seeking 
with natural affection, that we should 
go back to the days of Rome ; we need 
only look about us upon the present 
state of society in Europe to discern 
the truth. Is it possible to imagine 
of the men who, in every city on 
the Continent, are raising their hands 
against all that is sacred and vener- 
able, that they have natural affec- 
tion one to another? Socialism 
might stand for selfishness; it is the 
seeking, by every individual man, 
of his own especial ends. And in 
whatever society such a principle 
obtains — whether amid a great peo- 
ple, or in a small and separate com- 
munity like a British regiment — it 
may be taken for granted that the 
disposition to admire good has fallen 
away under the influence of the in- 
clination to do evil. 

Before the barbarous nations had 
been baptized into the Catholic faith, 
men were not, perhaps, more imbued 
with love one to another, than had 
been the early Romans. But after 
the feudal system fairly took pos- 
session of Europe, by which time 
the Catholic Church was everywhere 
triumphant, the natural love of man 
to man became largely increased, 
both by love to God and by the habit 
of holding sacred hereditary rights. 
The habit of venerating both a sys- 
tem and individual men, controlled 
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the disposition in each one to seek his 
own, and maintaining in that degree 
his spirit in harmony, could not fail 
to increase his love towards his neigh- 
bours. The desire always after some- 
thing in the future, is a great stum- 
bling-block in the way of love. Just 
in proportion to our contentment 
with our present lot will be our 
capacity for friendship and our love 
of the estimable which is about us. 
‘This the Church—whose object was to 
make men love one another, and God 
the fountain of all love — discerned. 
Hence her steady support of kings, 
and principalities, and powers, and 
of classes set one above another. 
And but for the hereditary feuds 
which marred the harmony of the 
middle ages, we can conceive no state 
of society more felicitous than pre- 
vailed when the baron sat at the same 
table with his vassals, presided at their 
games, honoured visibly the ministers 
of religion, and gave away (as he 
often did) the rustic bride. We doubt, 
indeed, whether at that time there 
was the same feeling of nationality as 
afterwards pervaded the general 
mind. ‘There was the war of race 
against race; and often old feuds 
would be set aside in order that rivals 
might rally under one standard to 
defeat a common enemy : yet it was 
scarcely a feeling of nationality that 
lay at the bottom of this. The pro- 
ceeding was rather the result ofa sense 
ofself-intereston the part ofthe barons, 
as well as of that disposition to follow 
a great leader, of which we have 
spoken. ‘Thus Henry II., Edward I., 
Edward III., the Black Prince, and 
Henry V., were the men of the peo- 
ple—the heroes of their day. But 
a sense of nationality did not prevent 
the barons from demanding aid of 
France against that meanest of mo- 
narchs, King John; nor was it seldom 
the case, that when the strength of the 
nation was required to avert an attack 
from Scotland, or to maintain our 
possessions across the water, that the 
king was required to divide his forces 
in order to quell insurrection at home. 
There was a kindred feeling, and yet 
it was scarcely nationality. It was 
not that, for instance, which in recent 
times made the peer and the peasant 
alike rejoice at the victory of the 
English arms, and caused the in- 
habitants of every city and village in 
the country to illuminate their win- 
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dows in token of their gladness. 
Nationality dates its rise from the 
decay of the feudal system, from 
which period it became a new element 
in cementing the people’s greatness. 
Is it, or is it not, upon the decline 
now? 

‘We put too much faith in sys- 
tems,’ says Mr. Disraeli, ‘and look 
too little to men.’ He is right. The 
appreciation of great men is at the 
bottom of national greatness ; from 
it sprang, as has been shewn, the 
power of Rome; from its decline 
dates the decay of that power. It re- 
duced confusion to order; it upheld 
society during the feudal ages; it 
brought at length races to become 
people, venerating one head, and wor- 
shipping one Deity: it is in truth 
the Divine element in human nature. 
Can great men and the pursuit of 
wealth co-exist ? 

But must we have a love of war, 
a desire for acquiring dominion, in 
order to have great men? This 
would be a most unchristian doc- 
trine. Let us say rather, that to 
have faith in God—to believe that, 
as a Christian people, we have a des- 
tiny to fulfil—-to maintain what we 
have acquired, and strive after the 
leadership of the world, will be the 
safest course for the English people 
to pursue. And we cannot help 
thinking, now that the last bone 
of contention between the two sec- 
tions of the Conservative party has 
been fairly lost and won, that the 
time has come for forgetting past 
differences, and reuniting for the 
general good. It is necessary that 
this system of agitation should be 
checked, and the object advocated 
by the Financial Reformers declared 
illegal. A strong Government might 
effect such a result—a Government 
backed by the old party would be 
of strength enough to do it; and 
there are too many men of real 
genius in both sections of it, not to 
make us earnesily seek the junc- 
tion. Ifthe Protectionists have that 
real love of country for which we give 
them credit, and the Peelites really 
desire the prosperity of the people, 
not the undermining of society, let 
free trade have its trial. Under a 
new leader let us stand firm against 
democracy; maintaining the em- 
pire in its integrity, and the Brit- 
ish flag untarnished as of yore. It 
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is time, however, that we passed 
from the reflections suggested by 
* Financial Reform,’ to those immedi- 
ately connected with the ‘ Manage- 
ment of a Regiment.’ 

We began this paper by remind- 
ing the reader, that there are two 
contrary elements or principles in 
human nature, out of which the cha- 
racters of individuals and of nations 
spring; namely, the disposition to 
admire even when men fail to emu- 
late that which is estimable, and the 
inclination to do what is wrong. 
The more these truths are pon- 
dered by officers in command of 
regiments, the better it will be both 
for the army and for the country. 
For, resulting probably from the 
false standard of morals which has 
been held to be high enough both 
for soldier and officer, a notion has 
gained ground—never, perhaps, more 
decidedly than at the present day — 
that men are chiefly to be governed 
by appeals to their self-regard, and 
that love of country, affection one for 
another, love or fear of God, are 
motives of action more calculated to 
invite ridicule than to effect benefit. 
This is a doctrine as dangerous to the 
officers as it is pernicious to the 
men. Moreover, it is one which will 
not only not bear the test of general, 
but it is unsupported by that of 
military, history. Did Napoleon, 
when he led his legions across the 
Alps, make so much as one appeal 
to their self-interest ? Certainly not ; 
he took it for granted that they 
were already noble: he appealed to 
their love of country, and led them 
to victory ; and the result was, not 
only that he gained glory for his 
followers, but won an empire for 
himself. Or, again, is it to be im- 
— that the magnificent soldiers, 
whose backs no enemy ever saw— 
those who composed the army of the 
Peninsula, were guided only by a 
sense of self-interest? No, truly. 
Of many irregularities these brave 
men might be guilty, when the 
bonds of discipline became through 
any cause relaxed; but we have it 
on the authority of those who saw 
what they record, ‘that in the camp 
over which the influence of our great 
leader extended, there was less of 
vice than in any peaceful city of a 
like amount in regard to: ypulation.’ 
We wish that we could say as much 


of the morals of the army now. But 
is this to be expected, considering 
the tone in which vice is censured ? 
We haveyettolearnthat drunkenness, 
for example, has ever been held up to 
the soldier as more than a military 
offence, or that he has been taught 
to look upon it as degrading to his 
country, irrespective of its conse- 
quences to the army in the field. 
And we are of opinion that it is be- 
cause vice has not been so regarded 
that drunkenness is still as ever the 
slur on the soldier’s character. Why 
do not commanding officers teach 
their men to understand tha: they are 
expected, not by him only, nor by 
the Commander-in-chief even, but by 
their countrymen at large, to deport 
themselves with becoming sobriety. 
Let this conviction once take root, 
and the blame, if crime abound, will 
rest exclusively with their chief. 
For as a constant appeal to self- 
interest injures effectually all nobler 
impulses, so to shew men that good 
is expected of them is to demonstrate 
the respectability of their position, 
and to prove that none but them- 
selves can bring upon it the smallest 
stain. 

Our old friend Colonel Pipe 
would, were we to ask him to define 
the characters of his men, divide them 
under three heads—good, bad, and 
indifferent. We do not, however, 
fancy that these terms are sufficiently 
explicit for the edification of one 
really anxious to ascertain the moral 
condition of a regiment : wherefore we 
shall enter with greater minuteness 
into the task which we have set our- 
selves, premising once for all, that 
he who would rule soldiers must 
not forget that he has men to deal 
with; nor be led by the idea that a 
regiment is a machine upon parade, 
into the belief that its several parts 
are as machines to be handled. In- 
deed, even upon parade, it is well to 
remember that the individual parts 
of the engine of war are neither 
blocks of wood nor pieces of iron ; 
it is ‘the will to do the thing’ which 
is required there as elsewhere; and 
he who shall have gained the affec- 
tion and respect of his soldiers by the 
exercise of discreet zeal, will be able 
to dispense with weary explanations 
and petulant and irritating censure. 

We classify a regiment—speaking 
of the ranks—as follows :— 
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First of all, there is a small class, 
compared with the others, composed 
of old and tried soldiers, who have 
won for themselves the right num- 
ber of good-conduct badges, and in 
whom it is almost impossible to place 
too much reliance. Of these, it is 
hardly necessary that we should say 
much. They have all of them been 
well brought up; and by the effect 
of an early habit of doing good and 
esteeming it in others, they have, 
through God's mercy, been kept from 
a course of open profligacy, passing 
calmly on from boyhood to youth, 
and youth to marhood, and com- 
manding at each stage the respect of 
their comrades. It is right, however, 
to lay stress upon the fact, that the 
number of such men in each regi- 
ment is very small, and that these, as 
well as others, require to be treated 
kindly, otherwise they will fail to 
effect the good to their companions 
which they are both able and anxious 
to bring about. 

2d. There is a considerably larger 
class, made up of men who have not 
been all along as prudent as they 
are now, but who at some time or 
another, either as the consequence of 
their own delinquencies to them- 
selves, or by seeing it operate pain- 
fully upon others, have turned round 
and led a new life. It is true that 
the lives of such have not generally 
been chequered with offences such as 
come under the cognizance of courts- 
martial, but they lived for a long 
time without any fear of the vices 
which they saw about them; nor for 
many years would those who best knew 
them venture to prophesy the result 
—whether they should become utterly 
profligate, or reform as they have 
done. ‘This is a class, the existence 
of which, in proportion to the power 
ofits members to control themselves, 
and the possibility—because they are 
without that high principle which 
pervades the one just alluded to—of 
their doing harm, if they chose, to 
others, ought never to be lost sight of. 
A grumbling old soldier, with one or 
more good-conduct badges on his 
arm, can effect more evil in a com- 
pany than the most abandoned ras- 
eal, or even than an unprincipled 
non-commissioned officer. 

3d. There is a larger class still, 
which, when we say that it is that 
to which the above-mentioned once 
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belonged, will need little further de- 
scription. Ofthe men who not only 
tamper daily with temptation, but 
are frequently overcome by it, there 
is, however, this marked characteristic 
to be mentioned—that the habit of 
doing evil has not entirely destroyed 
the propensity to admire good. It 
is very true that such soldiers, when 
it happens either that there is a 
larger complement of blackguards to 
a company than can well be managed, 
or when grounds of grievance exist 
—funcied grounds of grievance— 
are apt to swell the number of the 
seemingly self-abandoned: nor does 
it require little tact or careless ma- 
nagement to prevent them, one by 
one, from becoming real members of 
that body. So long, however, as self- 
reproach is possible, there is hope of 
imbuing a man—be he who he may 
—with self-respect ; for self-reproach 
is a latent witness to the existence 
—though, perhaps, to the bare ex- 
istence—of self-respect. And these 
men do reproach themselves ;—feel- 
ing from time to time a great long- 
ing to be freed from their tyrant 
vices, desiring to live calmly and re- 
spectably as they see their betters 
do. It follows, however, that such 
men are perpetually standing upon 
the brink of a precipice ; they may 
be led back—they may, and it seems 
as if they would, fall down. When 
we say that this class, composed of 
course of various shades of charac- 
ter, is the largest in every regiment 
in the service, the importance will be 
edmitted of the commanding officer's 
doing all in his power to win the 
personal love of his men. He is the 
man to whom we must look for that 
discreet zeal, and real regard for his 
regiment, which shall in the ma- 
jority of instances succeed —though 
it may be neither at once nor per- 
manently—in obtaining for the pro- 
pensity to admire good, victory over 
the disposition to do evil. 

4th. There is yet another class to 
be alluded to ere we come to the 
last and worst--—one which, in 

int of merit, ought, perhaps, to 

ave stood second on our list; we 
mean that composed chiefly of young 
soldiers, or mere recruits. Its cha- 
racteristic is, a preference of good 
above evil observable in the men’s 
conduct, combined with a great want 
of feur of the profligacy which is 
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all about them. This is a class ne- 
cessarily composed of the young; 
indeed, the description of it is that 
of a state of being in which no one 
can long remain. Not to fear evil, or 
not to think the worse of others for 
committing it, is a state of mind only 
less dangerous than that of him who, 
however he may reproach himself 
after having done wrong, errs often 
with a certain degree of deliberation. 
In truth, the men to whom we now 
allude might almost be included 
among those whom we have just de- 
scribed. They frequent—though by 
no means regularly—the same places 
of amusement as the former; and, 
while they value the good opinion of 
their officers, they desire to have 
that also of their indifferently dis- 
sed comrades. These men, there- 
ore, are in a state of transition: 
they are either verging towards the 
condition of those above described, 
or they are individually growing 
stronger in principle and in abhor- 
rence of evil. We are bound to say 
of them that, as a class, they are good 
men ; they rarely break the law ; the 
duties they have to perform they do 
cheerfully ; and, with watchfulness 
on the part of their captains, they 
may be kept from the contamination 
which is all about them: in which 
event they will merge, of course, as 
they grow older, into the respectable 
body which we at first mentioned. 
5th. Finally, there is a class, much 
too large, of which we must assert 
that the members both do evil and 
love to see others do it. It has, 
indeed, somewhat diminished lately, 
thanks to the policy of Financial 
Reformers ; but it is still considerable, 
and is, moreover, we are much afraid, 
daily and weekly growing larger. 
Men perpetually verge either to good 
or toevil. No more, therefore, than 
the simply thoughtless and fearless 
man can remain uncontaminated by 
bad example, can he who breaks the 
law fail to become gradually, and 
often speedily, worse i. ~'l respects. 
The very punishment witi. “hich bis 
offence is visited, in order orlt 
others from its commission, hu» fre- 
quently the effect on such a soldie: of 
producing callousness and a malig- 
nant temper. Perhaps he is sent to 
prison, and before going thither is re- 
proached in the presence of the entire 
regiment in language and a tone of 


voice which can only’ irritate; or, 
when he returns, he has some request 
to make, the granting of which 
would in no way interfere with regi- 
mental discipline, and he is rudely 
and abruptly refused it; or, making 
a slight relapse, though his purpose 
has been a good one, he is brought 
before his commander, and is treated 
and spoken to asa blackguard. Thus 
he becomes what perhaps he origin- 
ally was not. Of the class, however, 
which we have here described, it is 
unnecessary at present to inquire 
how the various members have 
arrived at their present state; we 
have only to lament the fact of its 
existence, and to guard against the 
evil which it would effect. No 
doubt there are some of those very 
bad men who were never wont to do 
better. Brought up in the filthy 
localities of our manufacturing cities, 
they had about them from their 
earliest childhood an example of all 
that was evil; nor, since they joined 
their regiments, have they broken 
from their former habits. Speaking 
of them as soldiers, these can no 
more be excused for their evil conduct 
than any body else, because reward 
and punishment are as much assured 
to them as to their comrades. Speak- 
ing of them as men, however, we may 
say, that their case is more hopefyl 
than that of others who have passed 
from a state of thoughtlessness to that 
of crime, and in whom the complaint 
of self-reproach was successively 
drowned until it ceased to utter its 
voice. The former have yet éo learn 
self-respect ; the others had it once, 
and it has passed from them. It is 
enough, however, having mentioned 
the existence of these worst of sol- 
diers, to remark, that just in pro- 
portion to the disesteem which the 
commander of a regiment gains for 
himself among other classes will be 
the success of his corps of black- 
guards in rendering his regiment a 
nuisance. If he have the talent for 
command, he may reclaim some even 
of these latter; if he have it not, 
their numbers will be ever on the 
increase. 

From the tenor of the above 
remarks, it may be imagined that 
there is in our army a certain stand- 
ard of morals, to or from which 
soldiers are always tending. We do 
not mean this, however ; for no such 
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standard exists. All that we wish to 
remind our readers of is, that every 
soldier, like every other man, not 
utterly depraved, has a certain capa- 
city of emulating what is estimable ; 
and hence that from time to time all 
—not, as we say, utterly depraved — 
are goaded by self-reproach, and 
may be brought to self-esteem. That 
no standard of morals exists among 
soldiers is evident from the fact that 
the greatest blackguard is as well 
received among them as the best of 
the best. Here and there, indeed, 
you find a rascal unpopular; but, 
were you to trace the cause of his 
being so, you would find it less in 
the fact that he sets the law at 
defiance, than in that he is a dis- 
agreeable fellow as well as a scamp. 
It is one thing to say that every 
several man has an inward monitor 
to warn him from evil, and to im- 
press upon him that there is good to 
be sought after ; and another to assert 
that a society has a standard of 
morals, below which if its members 
fall, they lose caste and become mise- 
rable. But it is past dispute, also 
(and that is why we are considering 
our present subject), that wherever 
this capacity of esteeming good and 
despising evil is to be found, there a 
moral standard, by drawing out the 
propensity to admire into a practice 
of doing good, may be, and ought to 
be, erected. Let us, however, having 
described the privates, make a few 
remarks upon the body of non-com- 
missioned officers. 

As a matter of course, whatever 
difference there may be between 
these men as regards capacity and 
experience, as regards character there 
ought to be none. We say there 
ought to be none; but there és, and 
so long as human penetration is apt 
to be deceived there will continue to 
be. This much, however, is certain, 
that, though the best of commanding 
officers may sometimes err in the 
choice of corporals, the errors with 
respect to sergeants should be very 
rare, and with respect to colour- 
sergeants, and the filling of staff 
situations, never. Nothing is, per- 
haps, more important than the fulfil- 
ment of this duty by the command- 
ing-officer. Of all the positions which 
try the temper, eta as regards 
duty to the soldier or to the officers, 
that of a non-commissioned Officer is 
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the most trying. Not an instruction 
can be either given or executed with- 
out the assistance of a sergeant or cor- 
poral. In order that it may be con- 
veyed, he must be sent for ; in order 
that it may be carried into effect, he 
must be present to see that it is done. 
He is, in fact, as liable to be worked 
as a hackney-coach horse. It follows, 
therefore, that to fill well such a 
position two qualities are requisite: 
Ist. rectitude of principle; 2d. ener- 
getic perseverance. The former we 
must look for in the private ere we 
make of him a corporal; the latter, 
as well as the former, we must make 
sure of ere we raise the corporal to 
be a sergeant. The one, again, must 
be innate ; the other, if it be wanting, 
we may possibly produce. In order, 
however, to maintain that high tone 
among the non-commissioned officers 
which is essential to the maintenance 
of these principles, too much con- 
sideration to the men persvnally can 
hardly be given. They require, 
speaking of the sergeant, not merely 
to be treated with courtesy, but they 
ought to be trusted, and left to do their 
own work. They ought never to be 
needlessly harassed ; they should be 
led to regard the sergeant-major, 
not as a dignified abstraction, but as 
a person essential to the discipline of 
the regiment ; and the captains and 
officers of their companies as persons 
in, as well as under, command, on 
whom the lieutenant-colonel relies 
quite as much for information re- 
specting individual soldiers as for the 
carrying out of his daily orders. 
‘God made the Sabbath for man, 
not man for the Sabbath,’ we are told 
by the purest of Beings; and we 
learn from the expression that, if 
labour be our discipline as well as 
our friend, it ought to be sweetened 
not the less by rest and recreation. It 
is not, however, merely because to be 
oppressed with a multitude of trifles 
will sap away the intellect as readily 
as it will the energy, that we lay 
stress on the importance of meddling 
unnecessarily with no man’s business, 
and of diminishing rather than in- 
creasing it. You cannot maintain 
the dignity of a position except you 
trust the individual filling it to 
that extent to which his imferiors 
expect that he shall be trusted. 
Moreover, notwithstanding that the 
individual men who compose the 
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body of non-commissioned officers 
may, taken separately, be zealous in 
the discharge of their duties, there is 
yet such a thing as general. dis- 
content, and a habit of censuring the 
acts of a superior, which is highly 
derogatory to the dignity of the 
latter, and in that degree dangerous 
to regimental discipline. At the 
first a non-commissioned officer is, 
perhaps, trustworthy; but, if per- 
petually harassed and left untrusted, 
he loses pride in his position, and 
contemplates, it may be, a return to 
that of a private, as being at once 
equally respectable and less trying. 
This is the prelude, often, to great 
mishaps. A youth, perhaps, full of 
energy and of a good heart, finds his 
daily duties irksome and his com- 
mander unpopular; he is therefore 
left to fulfil the former unsolaced by 
that sweetest of labour’s benefits— 
the gratification which proceeds from 
a consciousness that we please. In 
time he gives up all thought of gra- 
tifying his superior, and imper- 
ceptibly proceeds, in a contrary 
direction, to please himself. So, at 
length, creep in love of personal ease 
and trifling neglect. Following on 
that comes irritation of temper, the 
natural fruit of the censure which he 
meets with, and of the consciousness 
that he is without the energy which 
he once possessed, the longing to be 
quit of a position which becomes at 
last quite insupportable,—and then, a 
breach of the law, and degradation to 
the ranks. Nor does the evil termi- 
nate with the individual, or with his 
disgrace. Very probably he becomes 
an abandoned profligate and a 
grumbling soldier ; in which case he 
takes his place among the men who 
do intentional harm to their comrades, 
being ever ready to sneer at an error 
on the part of their superiors, and to 
make of a real ground of complaint 
the very worst. 

Tiow necessary it is, then, not 
merely that a commanding officer 
should be ready in the field and 
uick in the dispatch of business, but 
that he should exercise such an in- 
fluence over his officers as to com- 
mand their unwearied support,—de- 
veloping, by the operation of the 
respect with which he is regarded, 
the intelligence and energies of each, 
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receiving counsel and putting con- 
fidence in the elder or more gifted, 
and giving encouragement to all! 
Captains of companies have it in 
their power, and it is their duty, to 
know thoroughly every man and 
every non-commissioned officer un- 
der their command. ‘They, if no 
faultiness in the general system of 
a regiment intervene, may watch, 
without prying into, the conduct of 
each subordinate, and by reminding 
men of the respect due to their 
chieftain, as well as of their duty to 
the crown and to the people, give to 
the former the ablest support. In- 
deed we have the authority of one of 
the best officers in the army for 
appreciating highly the position of 
a captain—ior it is Sir Charles Na- 
pier who says that this grade de- 
serves to be considered as by far the 
most important in the army. Nor 
can his assertion be doubted. When, 
however, it is remembered, that up 
to the present day no test whatever 
of capacity or energy has been re- 
guired of officers on joining, and that, 
because success in a regiment de- 
pends in no degree upon personal 
merit, there is the greatest tempt- 
ation always to an idle and profligate 
life; and when it is borne in mind 
that thought of others and self-seek- 
ing are utterly incompatible the one 
with the other, the management of 
officers will, after all, be admitted to 
be the most important duty with 
which a commander is charged. His 
it is directly to influence his immedi- 
ate subordinates, to lead them to take 
interest in their men, to imbue them 
with personal respect for himself, 
and thereby give the strongest of all 
motives for foregoing amusement 
when amusement would be at va- 
riance with duty, and to make his 
regiment, as far as he possibly can, a 
substitute for the homes which have 
been by all renounced. But we must 
not try the patience of our unmili- 
tary readers too far. The duties 
and position of a man, to whom his 
sovereign has intrusted the control 
and moral management of one of 
her regiments, are too important to 
be dealt with in a summary manner. 
We shall, therefore, defer what we 
propose to say on this subject to a 
more convenient opportunity. 
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CLOSE OF THE SESSION. 
) progress of legislation, like 
the descent of a heavy substance 
to the earth, becomes accelerated in 
a multiplied ratio as the end of the 
session draws near. Bills are hur- 
ried through both houses of parlia- 
ment in breathless haste. The Lords 
having passed four or five months in 
idleness, are required to do the work 
of dray-horses in as many weeks; 
and finding no time at all for debate, 
and very little for private study, 
they adopt or reject, well-nigh with- 
out consideration, whatever projects 
are proposed to them. The fashion 
of that august assembly seems in- 
deed to be, for the present, favour- 
able to the principle of acquiescence. 
Whatever the minister brings for- 
ward, or the House of Commons 
adopts, their lordships for the most 
part sanction; abolishing —though 
not without admitted reluctance— 
the Navigation-laws, to which a vast 
majority of them used to be pledged, 
and exhibiting their independence by 
such acts as the exclusion of one, or 
at the most, two Jews, from seats in 
the House of Commons. If this sort 
of thing goes on, the people of Eng- 
land, even the most loyal of them, 
will begin seriously to ask the ques- 
tion,—* Why should there be a House 
of Lords at all?’ We do not want 
a double stamp of approval on all 
the measures which the people's re- 
presentatives adopt. The royal as- 
sent will do well enough, without 
any previous sign or approbation 
by the peers ; a if the coms lack 
either the courage or the wisdom 
to take their proper place in the 
legislature, the nation may just as 
well be saved the expense of keep- 
ing up their chamber and paying the 
officials that wait upon them. Could 
the conduct of any legislative body 
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be more suicidal than that of the 
Lords in the case of Lord Brougham’s 
motion ? Surely their lordships are 
not the only section of the people 
who are ignorant that the foreign 
policy of the Whigs has been mis- 
chievous and discreditable through- 
out; and yet their lordships refused 
to censure what all the rest of the 
world condemns, when formally 
called upon to do so. 

Meanwhile, in the Commons the 
Country Party persevere in assailing 
both the Government and the Peelites 
with little apparent effect. Mr. Dis- 
raeli, after many skirmishes, put his 
army in array on the 2d of July; 
and moved for a committee to in- 
quire into the state of the nation, 
which he described as on the brink 
of ruin. Mr. Disraeli was not happy 
either in the choice of his time for 
the battle, or in his manner of con- 
ducting it. He did not state his case 
fairly. He compared years together, 
which might or might not stand to- 
wards each other in a relation such as 
he described ; but he omitted to take 
into account the most important year 
of all—1848-9. He thus offered to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
great advantages, of which the right 
honourable gentleman did not fail to 
take advantage. And so Mr. Dis- 
raeli was not only outnumbered on 
the division, but to all appearance 
worsted in the debate; yet the ques- 
tion at issue remains, as every care- 
ful observer of passing events must 
perceive, exactly where it was. He 
would be a bold man who should 
say, that free trade has broken 
down after a fair trial; he would 
be positively mad who should assert 
that it had triumphed. The truth 
is, that free trade is still upon its 
trial, under circumstances which its 
friends pronounce to be peculiarly 
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unfavourable; and amid a state of 
things on the continent of Europe, 
which its enemies assert to be pre- 
eminently advantageous to it, Mr. 
Disraeli says, that our exports to 
France, Germany, Russia, &c. have 
fallen off enormously at a time 
when, the domestic manufactures of 
these countries being stopped, we 
had a right to expect that they 
would be glad to barter, on almost 
any terms, their superfluous grain 
and cattle for our cotton and woollen 
cloths. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer meets the objection by de- 
claring that the colonial trade has 
largely increased, and that India 
and China are becoming admirable 
markets for our goods. Then comes 
Sir Robert Peel, who asks, whether 
it would be wise to avenge ourselves 
on North America for the blindness 
of that power in excluding our cali- 
coes from her ports, by levying an 
increased duty on American grown 
cotton? Surely these dialecticians, 
however adroit in the use of their 
weapons, are all alike beating the 
air. Nations in a state of civil war 
have little cattle and corn to spare, 
and are obliged to dispense with the 
luxury of abundant apparel. To tax 
the raw material out of which cloth 
is to be fabricated, would not be to 
meet one hostile tariff with another, 
but the reverse. And as to the growth 
of the colonial trade, and the im- 
proving markets afforded by India 
and China—have these things, how- 
ever agreeable in themselves, any 
connexion whatever with the doc- 
trine of free trade? Indeed we must 
look not to theories but to facts, 
when we seek to decide between the 
rival aspirants for power and office. 
And as yet facts are so contradictory 
in different parts of the kingdom, 
that time must be taken to sift and 
compare them ere we pass judgment. 
For example, Liverpool is in a state 
of great distress. It condemns free 
trade, and will not again choose as 
its representatives gentlemen who 
advocate the theory. Manchester 
and Preston, if not so flourishing as 
we could wish, are doing a good deal 
of business, and take no heed of any- 
thing else. Birmingham is failing 
fast, Glasgow stagnates, and from the 
agricultural districts complaints come 
upon us, both loud and incessant. 
But then, the farmers are suffering 
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from the bad crops of the “ year, 
and have the prospect of a most 
abundant harvest before them. Let 
us suspend our judgment, at all 
events, till next spring. And when 
the question comes to be debated 
again, let us advise both parties to 
deal with it in a larger and more 
liberal spirit than heretofore. 

With respect to other proceedings 
in parliament, so little has been 
done that can operate either for 
good or evil on the general condition 
of the people, that we may well be 
excused if we pass them by without 
notice. The minister has carried his 
votes of supply, though not without 
sustaining a moral defeat, and hav- 
ing promises of future retrenchment 
wrung from him. The Whig cabinet 
has covered itself with disgrace, by 
simply going round, upon Mr. Os- 
borne’s motion, to the position which, 
when on the left of the Speaker's 
chair, it used to assail with all the 
strength of the party. The Irish 
Protestant Church is to be upheld 
and protected by the very statesmen 
who in 1835 forced Sir Robert Peel 
to resign, because he would not con- 
sent to its spoliation. So be it. The 
maintenance of the Irish Church 
may or may not be a good thing in 
itself; but they who can trust Lord 
John Russell and his clique, after 
such an exhibition of the total ab- 
sence of principle, must be more full 
of faith in public men than we are. 


THE COLONIES. 

The subject of colonial legislation 
and management is at length begin- 
ning tocommand the attention which 
it deserves. In the course of the 
last month little has been said about 
it in either house of parliament, 
though that little has been both 
markworthy and of good promise. 
But out of doors the matter has been 
much canvassed, and an admirable 
unanimity of sentiment evoked. We 
believe that the establishment of the 
Canterbury Association has done a 
good deal towards bringing about this 
result. The principle on which that 
body proceeds is so obviously wise 
and just, that we are not sur- 
prised at the success which has 
hitherto attended its operations ; nor 
can it be doubted, that so soon as 
the advantages offered by it to re- 
spectable settlers shall be more 
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generally known, multitudes will 
come forward to ask for a share in 
them. We fancy that out of this 
society arose, in some degree, the 
important dinner that took place on 
the 18th instant, at Greenwich. Men 
of all shades of political opinions 
were present there, and all came to 
the same conclusion, that the colonial 
system of the empire must be re- 
modelled, and colonists left to manage 
their own affairs in every thing that 
does not touch the honour of the 
imperial crown. When such speak- 
ers as Lord Monteagle, Sir William 
Molesworth, Lord Lyttelton, Mr. 
Francis Baring, Mr. Adderley, Mr. 
Cobden, and Mr. Monsell, &c., 
meet together, and, putting all their 
party differences in abeyance, hold 
the same language, there is the best 
reason to believe that they are alike 
the advocates of truth. Nor are we 
without hope that even Lord Grey 
will catch a spark from the flame of 
enthusiasm which is rising round 
Downing Street. The days of the 
respectable Mr. Mothercountry are, 
we are inclined to believe, numbered. 
It will no more do for Mr. Taylor, 
and men far his inferiors, to treat 
the great continents and islands that 
do honour to the British flag as 
machines on which to try experi- 
ments. The essential boon of self- 
government must be conceded to 
each ; and then the Colonial 
Office will become, what it ought 
ever to have been, a mere vehicle of 
communication on imperial subjects 
between the crown and its depend- 
encies. We congratulate the colonies, 
and still more the great nation which 
has planted them, on the light which 
is beginning to dawn over their 
future history. 





IRELAND. 

The Queen's approaching visit fills 
the hearts of the Irish people with 
strong, but mixed feelings. We 
believe that the predominant senti- 
ment is one of loyalty and delight. 
But evil spirits there are which, even 
on such an occasion, cannot keep 
quiet, and at Cork, as well as else- 
where, they have done their best to 
mar the unanimity which would 
otherwise prevail. Far be it from 
us to recommend to the Irish people 
that they should throw a cloak over 
their true condition. Let her Ma- 
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jesty see with her own eyes the 
squalor that prevails in this part of 
her dominions, and then at the proper 
season petition or address the throne 
with complaints; but let them abstain 
from awakening in the royal breast 
a doubt of their attachment to her 

rson and government, by greeting 

er, the moment she sets foot upon 
their soil, with complaints. We de- 
precate the attempt which is now 
made, under the pretext of stating 
grievances, to render her Majesty's 
visit a source of annoyance to her- 
self and discredit to the country. 
In like manner the recent collision 
between the Orangemen and White- 
boys of the North is much to be 
deplored. When will our fellow- 
subjects of the Green Isle acquire 
common sense? Are not noblemen 
and gentlemen ashamed to be seen 
at the head of processions, which 
would be merely childish if they 
were not mischievous, and can have 
no. effect except to exasperate bad 
feeling? What good to any one 
arises from the commemoration of 
the victory of the Boyne, or the 
obstinate display in men’s button- 
holes of party-coloured ribbons? 
And, on the other hand, can any- 
thing be more absurd, as well as 
more wicked, than the gathering of 
Romanists by the hundred, in order 
to put down with fire and sword the 
tom-fooleries of those who have 
neither the power nor, we trust, the 
inclination to interfere with any 
Popish rite, however silly, or Popish 
doctrine, however monstrous? Really 
we had flattered ourselves that both 
parties were gone beyond these 
wicked absurdities long ago. The 
Orangemen may have been harshly 
treated, both by Whig and Conser- 
vative governments, for some time 
back. We believe that the case is 
so; and that the wound rankles the 
more that the present condition of 
the sufferers contrasts painfully with 


_the influence which they once en- 


joyed, and were not always careful 
to exercise in moderation. But it is 
sheer madness to think that any 
Government, whether Whig, Peelite, 
or Protectionist, will tolerate pro- 
ceedings which lead to such results 
as those which have lately occurred 
at Dolly’s Brae. We do not think 
that Lord John Russell has acted 
wisely in permitting the session to 
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end without renewing the act against 
poe displays. It is impossible that 
e can meet parliament again with- 
out repairing the error. Meanwhile 
we find comfort in the assurance that 
there has never been, in the memory 
of man, a brighter prospect than there 
is now of an abundant harvest. A 
much greater breadth of soil than 
was supposed appears to have been 
brought under cultivation, and the 
earth teems with wealth. Let us 
hope that this, and a judicious appli- 
cation of the funds granted for useful 
works, may raise unhappy Ireland, 
ere long, out of the dust. There is a 
whisper abroad that her Majesty in- 
tends, on her arrival in Dublin, to 
proclaim an amnesty for past political 
offences. The act would be very 
gracious, and if performed among a 
reasoning people might produce the 
best results. As it is we must be per- 
mitted to doubt the wisdom of the 
measure, and to recommend great 
caution ere it be adventured upon. 


CANADA. 

The condition of the Canadas is by 
no means satisfactory. A bitter sense 
of wrong has entered into the souls of 
the British party, and there are 
evident symptoms of a determination 
on their part not to bear it patiently. 
We shall probably have few more 
public meetings — no more popular 
outbursts or riots; but every settler 
is getting his weapons ready, and 
makes no secret of the purposes for 
which the arming is begun. On the 
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other hand, the Government is 
quietly, but steadily, pouring troops 
into the province. A regiment has 
been ordered from Halifax to Upper 
Canada, and more are held in readi- 
ness to follow should the necessity 
arise. Now we deeply deplore this 
state of things; the occasion was not 
worth it. Better a thousandfold to 
have exercised the royal prerogative, 
and refused to confirm the obnoxious 
law, than endeavour to force obe- 
dience to it at the point of the bay- 
onet. Indeed we will go further. 
Whenever the question arises, 
whether we are to separate from any 
of our colonies or keep them by force, 
true policy seems, in our opinion, to 
recommend the former course. No 
doubt there is strength enough in 
England to put down rebellion in 
Canada, whether British settlers or 
French habitants be the rebels; 
but of what value to us will be a 
province which we must conquer 
before we are permitted to establish 
peace in it? It was an unwise mea- 
sure the Union of the Canadas. 
There was no similarity of character 
or congeniality of feeling between 
the parties thereby joined together ; 
and the consequence has been great 
heart-burning from the first, and the 
more serious consummation with 
which we are now threatened. If 
there be civil war, the Whigs must 
answer for it; if Canada be lost, we 
may thank them and their allies, 
Messrs. Hume and Co. for the 
calamity. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


FRANCE. 


The good effects of the recent 
triumph of order over confusion are 
still felt in France. Party-spirit has 
died out for the present in the As- 
sembly, and the hands of the Execu- 
tive are strengthened both there and 
elsewhere. ‘The press, which had 
certainly run riot, is now under more 
absolute control than ever was ex- 
ercised in that direction even by 
Louis Philippe. The same vigorous 
counsels have suppressed the clubs ; 
and the cousin of the President, 
having exhibited an inclination to 
run counter to the current, has been 
arrested and sent out of the country. 
All this, though both judicious and 
indeed necessary, affords a curious 


commentary on the Revolution of 
1848. That things are tendin 
steadily towards a coustiintionnt 
monarchy of some sort, cannot be 
doubted. The only question is as to 
the individual who shall wear the 
crown; and this point, too, a brief 
gute will probably determine. In 
the meanwhile, it is pleasant to ob- 
serve that the councils of the French 
Government are peaceable through- 
out. Whether it will be possible, 
circumstanced as the army is at 
Rome, to adhere to these good in- 
tentions, time alone can determine; 
but war, if it do come, will certainly 
not be the consequence of a deliber- 
ate predetermination on the part of 
the French rulers. 
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ROME. 


But if the state of France be, upon 
the whole, more satisfactory than 
could have been expected, that of 
Rome, and indeed of Italy in general, 
seems to be full of danger. It is 
absolute infatuatign to think of bring- 
ing back the Pope, and re-establish- 
ing him in the plenitude of his 

wer. The Roman people, unwar- 
ike as they are, will not submit to 
that. So long as a French or Aus- 
trian army continues to occupy the 
city they will bow the neck to an 
irresistible necessity, and endure what 
they cannot throw aside. But a go- 
vernment by cardinals, having no 
foreign bayonets to lean upon, is out 
of the question. Will the Pope see 
this, and yield with a good grace? 
And will the French prevail upon 
him to make the concession grace- 
fully? Or are we to have another 
revolution in the capital of Christen- 
dom, so soon as it shall be left to its 
own resources ; that is, supposing the 
Pope inclined to 4 himself for the 
present under the protection of 
General Oudinot and his legions ? 
Nor is this the sole complexity to 
which we are exposed. It is clear 
from all the accounts which reach 
us, that there is no good feeling be- 
tween the French troops and the in- 
habitants of the city. The former 
have sustained the loss of a good 
many lives by assassination, the latter 
are placed under strict military law, 
which seems to gall them cruelly. 
Rumours, too, are afloat respecting 
protests from other powers against 
the occupation of the city by French 
troops, and Lord Palmerston himself 
has been sorely pressed to take part 
inthem. We confess that the posi- 
tion of the parties to this ill-judged 
movement seems to be both delicate 
and dangerous, and every day adds 
to the dangers by which it is beset. 





GERMANY AND DENMARK. 
Prussia, in proportion as she re- 
gains her proper attitude at home, 
seems determined to obey the dictates 
of good sense and good faith in 
her dealings with foreign countries. 
Having conquered peace within her 
own territories, and put down an- 
archy in Suabia and the provinces 
of the Upper Rhine, she has con- 
cluded an armistice with Denmark, 
and professes herself rcady to enter 
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into a treaty of permanent peace. 
This is as it ought to be; and let us 
do justice to Lord Palmerston, the 
result seems to be in some measure 
owing to his exertions. But indeed 
Prussia could not well act otherwise. 
Her assumption of the championship 
of the Ultra-German party was an 
act, partly of mob-madheadedness, 
partly of misguided prudence on the 
part of the Government. As soon 
as the latter had recovered from 
the panic which obscured its powers 
of vision, the folly, as well as the 
iniquity of the proceeding, became 
apparent to it; and it has lost no 
time in backing out of a situation 
where it could earn no honour, and 
might suffer even military disgrace. 
And the Prussian Government de- 
serves the more credit, that it has 
not permitted the late triumph of 
the Danish arms to interrupt its 
pacific councils. We believe that 
there is but one feeling throughout 
Europe, on the subject of the re- 
cent battle at Fredricia. Though 
deploring the melancholy loss of 
life which has attended the action, 
men of all parties combine in re- 
joicing that the pestilent Holstein- 
ers sustained mb's signal defeat. 
Let us hope that the lesson may 
not be lost upon them. Prussia, it 
— has secured for the duchy 
all, and more than all, that strict 
justice requires ; she must not suffer 
her quondam protégées to put the 
peace of North Europe in jeopardy, 
in the vain endeavour to conquer 
more. The terms of the treaty, as 
far as we are able to understand 
them, seem to be this. Holstein is 
to have a constitution and separate 
legislature of her own. She is still 
to be subject to the Danish crown ; 
and the question of succession is to 
be settled, with as little delay as 
possible, under the joint guarantee 
of Sweden, England, and France. 
The blockade will be raised imme- 
diately, captured ships restored, and 
compensation made on all sides for 
property confiscated or destroyed. 


RUSSIA, AUSTRIA, AND HUNGARY. 


Having devoted elsewhere a sepa- 
rate article to the consideration of the 
Russian intervention in Hungary, it is 
unnecessary to give here more than a 
general outline of the principal events 
that have occurred at the seat of 
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war during the past month. These 
seem to have included the slow but 
steady advance of the Russians 
through the passes of the Carpa- 
thians; the closing in of the Aus- 
trians by both banks of the Danube 
on Buda and Pesth ; the march of the 
Ban by way of Carlstadt upon Peter- 
wardein and the Lower Danube; and 
the gradual concentration of the 
Hungarian forces, partly about Co- 
morn, partly towards the fountains 
of the Theiss. Some severe actions 
appear to have been fought, with 
alternate success to the belligerents. 
In one of these, near Comorn, the 
Hungarians sustained a defeat; in 
another, where Bem commanded in 
person, they are described as gaining 
a complete victory. But while we 
write the accounts received are at 
once so vague and unsatisfactory, 
that we cannot pretend to place any 
confidence in them, far less to rea- 
son from them to the future. One 
thing, however, is certain,—that the 
Hungarians are acting upon a plan 
which may prolong the war inde- 
finitely, even though the weight of 
superior numbers forces them from 
all their best positions. They have 
reaped and carried away the abundant 
harvest of the Banat into fastnesses 
where regular troops will find it a 
hard matter to penetrate. Every 
foot of ground over which they re- 
tire they convert into a desert; and 
abandoning fortresses and towns, they 
strengthen their own army in the 
field, at the same time that they 
weaken the force of the invaders by 
compelling them to place a garrison 
in each. Comorn is their point 
d’appui. It defies all attempts to re- 
duce it by force, and is still, we hear, 
provisioned for many months. Under 
these circumstances we see no pros- 
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pect of the speedy ‘termination of a 
contest which, let it end as it may, 
cannot fail of entailing very disas- 
trous consequences on Europe. For 
supposing the allies to succeed, Aus- 
tria, as Lord Palmerston well ex- 
pressed it, recovers a province, which 
used to be her right arm, in a state 
of total exhaustion. And worse than 
this may follow. It is no part of the 
policy of Russia to withdraw from 
any point which she has once gained 
in advance, and take up again her 
old ground. Austria will, probably, 
not be able to retain her hold upon 
Hungary without the support of the 
Czar; whether able or not to do so, 
the Czar will scarcely allow that his 
support is no longer needed. Vir- 
tually master of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia already, he will, doubtless, 
stretch out one arm towards Con- 
stantinople itself, while with the 
other he retains his hold upon the 
mouths ofthe Danube. But another 
result may follow. What if France, 
by way of compensating for her at- 
tack on Republicanism in Italy, 
should insist upon the withdrawal of 
the Russian forces from Hungary ? 
What if Prussia, where there is ab- 
solute abhorrence of Russia, with no 
a good-will towards Austria 

erself, should adopt a similar tone ? 
Is the peace of Europe worth an 
hour's purchase in the event of these 
contingencies coming to pass? We 
think not. And are not our own 
interest and honour affected by all 
that is passing. Our Indian em- 
pire, enlarged beyond our desires, is 
brought nearer every day to the 
point whence real danger threatens. 
If Russia fulfil her destiny, as that 
term is interpreted at St. Petersburg, 
our next struggle for dominion in 
the East may be with her. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


wuz reference to the article on Queen's College in our last Number, 
Mr. Laing, as Hon. Sec. to the Governesses’ Benevolent Institution, 
desires us to state, that the Society was in communication with the Govern- 
ment and with other parties respecting the establishment of the College as 
early as 1844, whilst there was no communication with the present professors 
until 1847; and that her Majesty granted to the Society the permission to 
use the royal name for their College before any connexion was formed with 


the present professors, 


Whilst, therefore, the success of the College is wholly attributable to the 
character and talent of its teachers, the College would have existed under 


any circumstances. 





